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Introduction 


THE  Story  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  during 
the  War,  is  not  so  very  much  different  from  that  of 
many  other  Protestant  Churches  all  over  Canada. 
There  is,  however,  an  element  of  uniqueness  about  it,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  justification  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Official 
Boards,  in  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  record  in  print. 

The  events  that  have  taken  place  since  the  nominal  termina- 
tion of  the  War,  November  llth,  1918,  are  of  such  a  character 
that  one  cannot  contemplate  the  future  without  a  thought  of 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  humanity  again  being 
called  upon  to  rise  in  defence  of  a  civilization  that  is  the  product 
of  so  many  centuries  of  struggle  and  study. 

In  such  an  event,  the  definite  record  of  a  congregation's 
contribution  may  be  of  service. 

Apart  from  this,  and  more  to  the  point,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  best  Methodist  traditions  and  ideals  that  we  should  not 
forget  the  great  sacrificial  urge  which  dominated  those  men  who 
enlisted,  and  those  others  (men  and  women)  who  so  faithfully 
carried  on  the  work  at  the  home  base. 

Methodism  has  always  had  its  face  set  against  anything 
savouring  of  Militarism.  Pre-eminently  it  is  a  democracy,  and 
cannot  tolerate  any  system  which  makes  for  the  destruction  of 
the  best  forms  of  individualism.  It  stands  for  individual  com- 
munion with  the  Diety, — and  hence  its  ideal  is  to  develop  each 
soul  so  that  it  attains,  under  God,  the  greatest  possible  sense  of 
self-reliance  and  of  self-realization. 

Methodism,  rightly  or  wrongry,  regarded  the  Militaristic 
system  as  a  sort  of  Deification  of  Discipline,  with  a  retroactive 
resultant  which,  to  some  extent,  tended  to  de-will  the  man,  and 
thus  render  him  an  automaton,  rather  than  a  product  of  self- 
determination. 

No  attempt  is  made  here,  either  to  condemn  or  justify  this 
conception  of  Militarism.  The  fact  is  merely  stated  because  it 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  history  of  those  years. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  Board  of  the  whole  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  ascertained  that  over  550  Methodist  ordained  minis- 
ters and  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  enlisted.  About 
fifty  of  these  served  as  Chaplains,  and  the  rest  served  in  the 
ranks.  Statistics  furnished  to  the  Board  enabled  it  to  state 
that  the  total  enlistment  from  Canadian  Methodist  member- 
ship and  adherents  was  approximately  90,000,  and  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  "sons  of  the  parsonage"  who  were  physically  fit 
served  in  some  branch  of  the  service. 

The  voluntary  enlistment  of  practically  every  young  man 
of  Trinity  congregation  is  surely  evidence  that  the  work  com- 
mitted to  the  Church,  viz.,  to  imbue  its  members  and  adherents 
with  the  unselfish  and  sacrificial  spirit  of  Jesus,  had  been  fairly 
successfully  carried  out.  Col.  Repington,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished War  History,  refers  to  the  somewhat  callous  indifference 
to  War  matters  observed  in  some  London  circles.  No  such 
statement  would  apply  to  Trinity.  All  kinds  of  social  events 
were  eliminated,  and  the  whole  congregation  remained  through- 
out in  serious  and  determined  mood  to  do  its  best. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  this  book  a  great  literary 
production.  The  compiler  has  been  animated  by  the  hope  that 
a  perusal  of  soldiers'  stories  of  the  War — a  sort  of  mirror  reflect- 
ing the  soldiers'  thoughts — may  furnish,  although  dimly,  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  war's  horrors  and  reactions.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  let  our  soldiers  tell  just  what  they  wish,  and  in  the 
way  they  wish. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  to  get  such  stories 
is  not  easy.  One  young  man  writes  that  he  "wants  to  forget 
all  about  it  ; "  another  that ' '  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  resurrect 
the  horrors. ' '  Another  ' '  can  see  no  good  in  the  project, ' '  another 
advises  "securing  a  few  pictures  of  the  actual  havoc, — dead  men 
blown  into  many  pieces,  maimed  men,  shell-shocked  men,  ruined 
homes,  disembowelled  horses,  etc. — to  the  end  that  men  would 
know  what  war  is,  and,  hence,  never  again  enter  upon  it." 
The  greatest  difliculty  has  been  to  get  the  men  to  talk  at  all  or 
to  write  anything, — each  seems  to  think  that  what  he  saw  or  did 
was  so  small  a  factor  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  repeating. 

None,  therefore,  should  read  these  pages  with  critical  intent — 
except  it  be  to  criticize  those  conditions  and  factors  which  made 
such  a  "horror"  as  the  Great  War  possible. 
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To  those  who  may  be  disappointed  in  the  meagre  information 
given  about  their  friends,  the  compiler  wishes  to  say  that  four 
separate  letters,  asking  for  information  and  contributions,  have 
been  sent  out  to  all  whom  he  could  locate.  Conversations  and 
verbal  requests  in  some  cases  have  supplemented  these,  but  in 
many  cases  no  response  has  been  vouchsafed.  In  others,  the 
desire  to  remain  in  the  background  has  controlled, — and  with 
some,  no  doubt,  a  misapprehension  of  the  whole  purpose  has 
intervened. 

The  compiler's  apologies  are  tendered  to  those  to  whom 
justice  has  not  been  done,  but  at  the  same  time  he  trusts  that 
readers  of  these  records  will  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
officials  of  the  Church,  whose  desire  is  to  reveal  ways  of  service, 
and  to  express  keenest  appreciation  of  sacrifice. 

Many  contributions  were  furnished  on  the  condition  that 
the  names  of  the  authors  should  not  appear.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  deemed  advisable  to  leave  out  the  names  of  almost  all. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  remember  that  the  following  pages 
have  been  contributed  by  "Trinity  boys." 

The  cuts  of  "those  who  served"  are  not  in  strictly  alpha- 
betical sequence.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them 
were  secured  from  Acta  Victoriana. 

OLIVER  HEZZELWOOD, 

COMPILER. 
192  Lowther  Ave.,  Toronto. 


AN    EXPLANATION 

THE  quantity  of  material  that  finally  became  available  for 
this  book,  together  with  the  much  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction than  was  at  first  estimated,  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  leave  out  some  contributions  and  greatly  abbreviate 
others.  The  records  of  the  men  have  also  been  cut  down  to  the 
shortest  possible  space,  and  much  matter,  such  as  extracts  from 
letters  home  and  from  officers'  letters  of  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation in  reference  to  those  who  are  "Our  honored  dead,"  has 
been  regretfully  left  out.  These  letters  revealed  the  splendid 
character  and  spirit  of  not  only  the  dead,  but  their  surviving 
comrades  as  well.  The  record  of  home  activities  have  been 
reduced  to  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  sketch. 
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Foreword 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  wholly  unfit  to 
fully  describe  the  stirring  experiences  of  the  great  World 
War.  First,  those  who  visited  hurriedly  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  who  at  best  could  obtain  only  the  impressions  of  external 
activities  of  war.  Second,  those  who  undertook  to  write  con- 
cerning the  war  while  in  the  thickest  and  fiercest  of  its  cruelty. 
One  class  "was  not  enough  in  the  war,"  the  other  was  "too 
much  in  the  war  ";  one  was  too  far  away  from  and  the  other 
too  close  to  the  war. 

Those  who  are  entitled  to  write  with  authority  and  vivid- 
ness are  the  men  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  war  and 
who  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  have  had  weeks  and  months 
for  reflection.  They  have  had  time  to  analyze  and  relate  their 
experiences  and  thus  are  able  to  present  the  inner  truth  and 
meaning  of  it  all. 

To  all  who  will  read  the  letters  of  this  unique  and  wonder- 
ful volume  there  will  come  a  feeling  that  our  "Trinity  Boys" 
are  "speaking  that  which  they  do  know  and  testifying  to  the 
things  which  they  have  seen."  I  consider  that  this  volume 
written  by  those  "who  came  home"  is  the  finest  possible  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  boys  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  world  freedom.  In  a  real  sense  the  authors  have 
become  "Ambassadors  of  the  Dead."  The  deep  undertone  of 
the  book  is  one  of  self-forgetfulness  ;  great  admiration  and 
sorrow  for  the  "Pals  they  have  left  behind."  The  person  who 
can  read  this  book  and  not  feel  the  stirring  emotions  of  gratifi- 
cation and  consecration  has  great  need  for  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  to  discover  if  there  is  still  heart  or  soul  in  him. 

This  volume  constitutes  a  fitting  climax  to  the  honourable 
record  in  relation  to  the  war  and  should  be  preserved  as  a  bit  of 
the  world's  sacred  literature.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  historical  document  in  the  story  of  the 
growth  and  work  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church.  It  should  be 
read  by  every  member  and  friend  of  this  church,  and  by  them 
passed  on  to  many  others,  for  it  contains  such  valuable  infor- 
mation, much  of  which  has  never  been  published  before.  The 
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experiences  and  effects  of  war  are  here  depicted  and  interpreted 
at  every  possible  angle  and  from  every  branch  of  the  service. 

By  strange  coincidence  I  have  the  honour  to  write  this 
Foreword  to  the  letters  written  by  "some  of  the  boys,"  whom  I 
knew  well  while  they  were  in  training  in  camps  in  Ottawa  and 
Valcartier.  I  find  photos  of  the  boys,  among  those  fittingly 
termed  "Our  honoured  dead,"  whom  I  knew  well  and  who  often 
joined  with  us  in  our  family  fellowship.  I  am  now  privileged 
as  Minister  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church  to  share  in  the  results 
of  the  noble  work  of  my  immediate  predecessors,  Rev.  R.  Newton 
Powell  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Hincks,  D.D.,  and  their  band  of  willing 
war  workers  and  to  enjoy  new  fellowship  with  the  boys  who  are 
back  in  the  home  and  church  circle,  prepared  to  carry  on. 

Having  read  this  book,  I  am  encouraged  and  inspired  more 
than  ever  to  a  life  of  service  to  the  utmost.     It  is  a  great  honour 
to  be  associated  with  the  authors  of  these  letters. 
Yours  sincerely, 

BASIL  W.  THOMPSON, 

The  Parsonage,  Minister. 

Toronto,  Ontario. 


TRINITY  METHODIST   CHURCH 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Whoever  speaks  to  Humanity  through  a  sacrifical 
deed  of  service  swells  and  beautifies  the  strains 
of  an  anthem  that  re-echoes  eternally  throughout 
the  universe  of  human  and  Divine  consciousness. 
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By  An  Eye  Witness 

ON  the  eve  of  August  8th,  1918,  the  riddled  remnants  of  a 
dying  prisoner  of  war  attracted  undue  attention,  as  he 
lay  in  a  small  dressing  station  on  the  Amiens-Roye  road. 
Had  not  our  machine-gunners  simply  accounted  for  one  more 
Boche  ? 

The  wounded  man  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  dressing  station, 
his  Boche  uniform  soaked  with  blood,  while  khaki-clad  Canadian 
attendants  carefully  dressed  his  wounds.  A  French  interpreter 
held  his  right  hand,  and  was  recording  the  man's  last  message. 
Only  a  few  short  minutes  separated  him  from  Eternity,  never- 
theless his  eyes  seemed  to  show  a  strange  glow  of  enthusiasm. 
He  had  performed  his  mission, — and  death  was  not  to  be  in  vain ! 

The  details  of  his  story,  as  gathered  from  the  stretcher- 
bearers  and  interpreter,  explained  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  at  first  puzzled  us. 

Emile  Lenoire  was  a  Frenchman,  but,  being  an  Alsatian,  he 
had  been  born  under  the  German  flag.  His  parents  were  among 
those  whom  the  greedy  hand  of  Germany  had  tried  to  deprive  of 
their  nationality,  in  the  year  1871 .  The  harshness  of  the  German 
rule,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  preventing  parents 
from  instilling  into  their  children  all  that  passionate  patriotism, 
so  peculiar  to  the  French. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Emile  had  been  conscripted, 
not  for  military  service,  but  rather  for  manual  labour.  As  class 
after  class  of  German  youths  were  sacrificed,  he  was  finally  given 
a  short  but  intensive  military  training  and  posted  to  a  Bavarian 
regiment. 
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Emile  served  a  short  time  on  the  British  front.  As  he 
appeared  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  average  German  soldier, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Amiens  sector,  where  the  French  were 
showing  considerable  activity. 

He  kept  but  6ne  goal  before  him  :  "How  can  I  best  serve 
France  ?"  At  Amiens,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  after  he  had 
obtained  some  particularly  important  information,  he  decided 
that  he  would  desert  the  German  trenches,  and  give  himself  up 
to  the  French.  His  first  opportunity  came  on  August  7th. 

Shortly  after  dusk,  and  while  the  first  evening  mist  was 
settling  on  No  Man's  Land,  Emile  answered  when  the  call  was 
made  for  volunteers  for  patrol  duty.  He  had  not  been  on  duty 
long  before  he  successfully  evaded  his  fellow  patrol-men.  He 
then  moved  forward,  breathlessly  and  cautiously.  No  other 
patrols  were  encountered,  and  the  uncanny  silence  of  the  dark- 
ness was  only  broken  by  short  bursts  of  long-range  artillery  fire. 
vSoon  he  believed  himself  to  be  within  a  few  yards  of  a  French 
machine-gun  post,  and  the  success  of  his  enterprise  seemed 
almost  assured.  At  this  moment  he  stumbled  and  fell  head- 
long into  a  shell-hole, — and  almost  instantaneously  a  rapid 
burst  of  machine-gun  fire  added  to  his  confusion.  From  the 
cover  which  the  shell-hole  afforded  him,  he  called,  in  his  native 
tongue,  to  the  machine-gunners.  His  appeal  was  answered 
with  a  more  prolonged  and  better  directed  fire.  His  fondest 
hopes  seemed  almost  shattered.  The  Canadians,  who  had  only 
taken  over  this  portion  of  the  front  on  the  previous  day,  had 
learned  too  well  the  treachery  of  the  Germans.  Ypres  and 
the  score  or  more  of  battles  that  followed,  had  taught  these  men 
only  one  possible  answer  for  any  attempts  at  fraternizing  on 
the  part  of  the  Hun.  A  few  moments'  consideration  firmly  con- 
vinced Emile  that  nothing  other  than  an  almost  hopeless  effort, 
was  open  to  him.  He  decided  to  rush  forward,  unarmed,  ex- 
pecting to  be  killed  almost  instantaneously,  but  hoping  that,  in 
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so  doing,  he  might  deliver  the  maps  and  other  matter  which  he 
carried.  He  raised  himself  from  cover,  but  the  keen  eyes  of  a 
youthful  Canadian  gunner  were  quick  to  detect  the  movement, 
and  our  hero  was  fatally  wounded.  The  stillness  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  No  Man's  I/and  was  shattered,  and — as  a  tiny  hole 
serves  to  burst  a  dam,  so  it  seemed  now  as  if  Hell  itself  had 
loosed  its  forces,  in  an  effort  to  intimidate  mankind. 

Duty,  however,  knows  no  restraint,  and  two  of  the  same 
men,  who,  a  moment  before  were  so  unflinching  to  his  appeals, 
were  now  risking  their  lives  to  render  first-aid  to  this  fallen 
enemy.  Emile  was  rescued  and  carried  to  the  main  trenches  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  His  wounds  were  partially  dressed,  but  as 
they  were  serious,  he  was  immediately  despatched  to  a  Field 
Dressing  Station  some  distance  in  the  rear.  As  he  was  being 
carried  to  the  rear  he  became  conscious,  and  when  he  heard 
the  English  speech  of  the  stretcher-bearers,  he  realized,  for  the 
first  time,  what  had  really  happened. 

He  could  not  speak  English,  neither  could  his  companions 
understand  French,  and  consequently  it  was  not  until  he  reached 
the  Dressing  Station  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
mission.  The  blue  uniform  of  the  French  interpreter  was  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  half-conscious  patriot,  and  he  told  his 
story  very  vividly,  at  first.  The  power  of  concentration  soon 
deserted  him,  and  his  story  became  interspersed  with  details  of 
his  life  in  the  German  regiment,  the  oppression  of  pre-war  days 
and  other  atrocities  that  rankled  in  his  memory. 

The  end  came  soon  ;  but  he  had  been  spared  to  do  something 
for  his  native  land. 

How  much  happier  would  he  have  been  had  we  been  able  to 
tell  him  of  the  next  day's  glorious  victory,  which  he  had  so 
materially  helped  to  win,  for  it  was  the  first  of  those  great  vic- 
tories which  finally  restored  Alsace  to  France. 


Ambassadors  of  the  Dead 

By  A.  B.  B. 

WHAT  can  I  write?     There  seemed  a  conspiracy  of  the 
fates  to  keep  me  from  seeing  the  real  horrors  of  war, 
and  what  I  did  see  in  France  that  was  cruel  and  tragic 
is  fast  fading  from  my  memory.     After  all,  memory  is  linked 
with  the  soul  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  soul  to  retain  the  wounds 
of  sorrow  unhealed. 

Looking  back  on  the  years  of  the  war,  I  can  recall  friend 
after  friend,  men  with  whom  I  slept  and  marched  and  ate — 
wonderful  chaps  who  would  say  good-bye  and  never  come  back 
again,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  memory  of  their  comradeship 
and  cheeriness  is  more  vivid  than  the  tragedy  of  their  deaths. 
To  me,  at  least,  war  was  the  beginning  of  understanding.  I 
saw  the  nobility  of  the  common  man — and  he  who  has  seen 
that  can  never  disbelieve  in  God  nor  man.  But  the  years  since 
the  war  have  left  a  greater  sorrow  than  the  war  itself.  Those 
wonderful  chaps  died  that  we  might  "carry  on",  and  we  who 
are  left  are  shrieking  "dollars"  and  "strikes"  and  "distrust 
the  other  nation"  so  loudly  that  the  voice  of  the  dead  is  lost. 
Trinity  Church  did  great  war  work  during  the  war,  but  the 
work  is  not  over,  we  have  our  wounded — and  those  sadder  cases, 
the  men  who  are  unfitted  by  the  hell  they  went  through  for 
civil  life.  They  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  dead,  and  we  must 
treat  them  as  such.  These  are  rambling  thoughts,  but  there 
is  in  the  memories  of  the  war  such  a  deep  sorrow,  and  yet  such 
a  tremendous  joy  in  the  recollection  of  the  friends  one  made, 
that  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  thoughts  that  come  are  themselves 
at  war.  My  kindest  wishes  to  all  my  ex-comrades,  and  I  only 
wish  that  my  record  at  the  front  gave  me  more  right  to  appear 
in  your  book  beside  their  names. 


Breaking  the  Hindenburg  Line 

By  One  Who  Helped. 


MARCHING  UP. 

TO  the  tune  of   "John    Peel,"    the    battalion    moved    off 
into  the  night  along  that  long  white  trail  that  ran  ever 
northward.     It  was  a  moonlight  night,  an  ideal  night 
for  the  marauder  to  come  over  and  play  havoc  along  the  lines 
of  communication. 

But  little  the  men  thought  of  Hun  air-raiders.  It  was  that 
pack  that  dragged  a  bit  on  the  shoulders,  or  that  rifle  sling  that 
refused  to  stay  put — it  was  bad  enough  having  to  carry  that 
rifle  without  having  that  sling  all  the  time — or  that  new  kitchener 
that  you  had  to  break  in  on  night  marches  from  Amiens  to 
Arras,  and  that  had  already  made  a  raw  piece  of  flesh  clut  of 
one  perfectly  good  heel.  How  many  more  times  was  it  going  to 
be  rumored  that  it  was  just  five  more  kilometers  to  the  next 
billeting  place,  and  then  after  doing  another  six  to  be  told  it 
was  just  five  more  ?  That  fellow  ahead  who  persisted  in  break- 
ing step,  or  those  battalion  scouts  who  were  either  setting  too 
fast  a  pace  or  who  seemed  to  be  guiding  the  battalion  round  in 
circles — would  it  never  end  ? 

How  often  one  wondered  if  he  could  stick  it  out  until  that 
ten  minute  rest  in  the  hour,  and  counted  the  minutes  leading 
up  to  it  only  to  have  the  Colonel  forget  to  give  the  order  until 
five  or  ten  minutes  later  !  It  was  only  the  hope  that  every 
second  would  bring  the  much  coveted  relief  that  made  it  possible 
to  keep  going,  even  though  one  would  be  stiffer  and  sorer  on 
resuming  the  march.  But  every  march  ends  sometime.  The 
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battalion  band  struck  up  the  regimental  music  which  heralded 
the  entry  into  the  billeting  town.  What  satisfaction  there  was 
after  all  in  a  good  march  accomplished  without  one  in  the  section 
having  dropped  out,  although  old  Mercier's  varicose  veins  stood 
out  like  whip-cords. 

Now  for  a  good  dish  of  stew,  a  square  chunk  of  bread,  a 
piece  of  cheese  and  a  lick  of  jam  before  hitting  the  hay  in  some 
old  Froggie's  barn.  However,  it  wasn't  hay  we  struck,  but 
those  old  wire  bunks  which  were  neither  wide  enough  nor  long 
enough  and  which  sagged  in  the  centre,  so  that  you  lay  like  a 
half -opened  jack-knife.  The  floor  would  have  been  an  eider- 
down in  comparison,  but  these  contrivances  were  built  three 
tiers  high  as  a  space  saving  device.  It  was  just  breaking  dawn 
as  we  dozed  off  with  visions  of  a  pleasant  stroll  about  town  that 
afternoon.  Our  feelings  can  be  imagined  then,  when  a  runner 
came  round  at  ten  a.m.  with  an  order  which  ran  :  "Fall  in  at 
10.30  a.m.,  ready  to  move  off."  Ten- thirty  found  us  once  more 
on  the  move,  but  this  time  it  was  just  a  short  march  and  at  one 
p.m.  we  were  settled  once  more  ,  this  time  at  the  "  Y"  Hutments 
on  the  left  of  the  Arras-St.  Pol  road. 

We  were  held  under  orders  to  be  ready  to  move  toward  the 
line  on  half-an-hour's  notice,  and  dawn  of  the  second  day  found 
the  battalion  travelling  along  the  road  that  led  to  Arras  and 
on  past  that  to  who  knew  what  !  It  was  over  the  top  for  us 
again,  the  second  time  within  a  month.  Two  hours  on  the  road, 
then  ambulances  and  lorries  began  passing,  filled  with  wounded. 
The  eighth  brigade  had  gone  over  that  morning.  On  it  led, 
through  those  narrow  winding  streets  of  Arras,  that  dead  city 
whose  shell-torn  buildings  stood  out  bleak  and  silent,  a  silence 
only  broken  by  the  tramp  of  men,  the  rumble  of  guns  and  lorries 
through  its  deserted  streets,  and  the  hum  of  a  plane  overhead, 
the  whole  increased  by  the  shriek  of  an  occasional  shell  that 
made  the  already  desolate  city  all  the  more  desolate  ;  on  past 
the  dressing  station  on  the  right  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  past 
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the  ruined  railway  station,  across  the  bridge  over  the  railway 
cutting,  to  the  road  that  led  to  Cambrai. 

Here  the  battalion  halted  and  found  shelter  in  what  remained 
of  the  few  scattered  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Our 
section,  however,  had  stopped  opposite  nothing  but  shell  holes, 
an  old  trench  system,  and  a  pile  of  bricks  that  had  once  been  a 
house.  We  had  about  decided  to  settle  down  in  some  shell 
holes,  when  one  of  our  number  found  an  entrance  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dugout.  After  descending  some  forty  steps,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  tunnel.  There  was  a  slight  draught  blowing 
and  it  was  hard  to  keep  a  candle  lighted.  Feeling  our  way 
along,  the  leading  man  got  all  the  bumps,  for  when  he  cracked 
his  head  on  an  overhanging  beam,  the  rest  took  note,  and  when 
he  careened  into  an  end  wall,  we  knew  there  was  a  turn  there, 
but  finally  our  search  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  room  leading 
off  from  the  main  passage.  It  was  a  cosy  little  place  with  bunks 
and  a  table,  and  we  prepared  to  make  ourselves  at  home.  Some 
of  the  fellows  made  a  trip  to  a  "Y"  canteen  that  had  been 
passed  about  a  mile  back,  and  returned  with  a  much  needed 
supply  of  candles,  cigarettes  and  chocolate,  but  also  with  the 
"cheerful"  information  that  we  were  to  fall  in  at  dusk,  as  the 
battalion  was  moving  forward — dress,  battle  order.  Thank 
goodness  we  were  going  to  leave  those  packs  behind,  anyway. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  at  seven  the  battalion  was  moving 
slowly  along  the  Cambrai  road,  strung  out  in  double  file  with 
fifty  yard  intervals  between  platoons.  Whiz  !  Bang  !  a  shell 
landed  twenty  yards  to  the  right.  We  were  at  a  crossroad  and 
lost  no  time  in  getting  past.  The  map  showed  a  wood  on  the 
right,  but  not  a  single  tree  trunk  marked  the  place  where  it  had 
been.  Crossing  the  old  front  line  from  which  our  fellows  had 
jumped  off  that  morning,  we  turned  off  the  main  road  at  what 
had  once  been  Monchy  Chapel,  and  passing  one  of  our  battery 
positions,  whose  guns  were  sending  over  a  never-ending  stream 
of  shells,  we  came  to  a  halt  at  H-34,  D-4,  8,  the  map  location 
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given  us.  It  was  the  Boche's  old  front-line,  but  our  guns  had 
done  their  work  thoroughly,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  much- 
battered  trench  with  caved  in  dug-outs  and  funk-holes.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  and  a  night  under  the  stars  for  us.  Gathering  up 
a  few  German  greatcoats,  we  settled  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  for  a  sleep.  But  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  the  weary 
that  night.  At  twelve  o'clock  orders  came  through  from  Brigade 
that  the  battalion  was  to  go  over  the  top  at  4.55  that  morning. 

Routing  out  the  section  was  no  easy  task,  for  after  shaking 
each  man  until  he  nearly  fell  apart,  and  getting  him  roused  to  a 
slight  degree  of  sensibility,  telling  him  that  we  were  moving 
forward  again  within  an  hour,  and  that  we  were  going  over  the 
top  at  4.55,  one  heard  only  a  grunt  followed  a  moment  later  by 
the  heavy  breathing  that  told  of  the  sleep  of  an  exhausted  man. 
But  finally,  with  two  or  three  up  and  getting  them  after  the 
others,  twenty-four  hours'  rations  were  distributed  to  each  man, 
and  a  hot  meal  secured  at  the  field  kitchen.  It  was  a  wonder 
those  kitchens  ever  came  up  that  patched-up  road,  jammed  as 
it  was  with  guns  moving  forward  under  cover  of  darkness  to  take 
up  new  positions  ready  for  the  renewal  of  the  attack  at  dawn, 
ammunition  lorries,  pack  mules  with  their  quota  of  eighteen 
pounders  or  4.5  shells,  ambulances  and  men. 

One  o'clock  came  and  we  moved  off  along  a  dirt  track  that 
led  toward  Monchy.  Shells  began  falling  ahead  and  the  com- 
pany in  advance  of  us  was  completely  lost  to  view  in  the  smoke. 
We  cut  off  to  the  right  to  avoid  a  bad  spot,  and  after  much 
travelling  through  shell  holes,  wire,  and  old  trenches,  landed 
at  the  battalion  headquarters  of  the  unit  through  which  we  were 
to  go.  Obtaining  two  runners  as  guides,  we  started  in  to  our 
jumping  off  positions.  The  German  gunners  by  this  time  had 
apparently  taken  new  positions  and  their  fire  was  increasing  in 
volume  every  moment.  Shells  came  crashing  down  on  the 
trenches,  crumbling  them  in  at  different  places  and  scattering 
shrapnel  and  debris  in  all  directions.  The  sky  was  beginning  to 
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show  a  faint  greyness  in  the  east,  heralding  the  advent  of  dawn, 
and  it  was  now  a  race  against  time  to  get  into  position  before  the 
barrage  opened.  It  meant  everything  to  follow  close  behind 
that  creeping  wall  of  fire,  get  in  upon  the  enemy  before  he 
had  time  to  recover  and  perhaps  trap  him  in  his  dugouts. 

The  Germans  were  getting  nervous  and  the  ever-increasing 
tat,  tat,  tat  of  their  machine  guns  and  the  swish  of  the  bullets 
clipping  the  top  of  our  trenches  made  us  duck  at  the  low  places. 
Some  walking  wounded,  and  a  couple  of  stretcher  parties,  passing 
us  in  the  narrow  trench,  caused  a  break  in  our  line,  but  at  last 
were  were  in,  just  ten  minutes  before  the  barrage  was  to  open. 

OVER  THE  TOP  ! 

"Fix  bayonets  !"  After  coming  through  that  maze  of 
trenches  in  the  dark  and  semi-darkness,  it  took  time  to  get  our 
proper  bearings,  but  we  were  in  trenches  extending  from  the 
ruins  of  Monchy  to  the  right. 

Nine  minutes — now  eight,  now  seven,  six,  five — the  hand  of 
time  was  going  inexorably  on.  What  awaited  us  out  there  in 
that  cold,  grey  mist  that  hung  like  a  blanket  over  the  ground  ? 
It  was  not  yet  light  enough  to  see  much  beyond  our  own  wire, 
through  which  the  Germans  had  advanced  on  the  Imperials 
early  that  spring.  Would  the  barrage  be  effective  ?  The  guns 
would  be  firing  from  map  locations  and  distances  only,  having 
moved  up  that  night  after  the  previous  day's  attack,  not  having 
had  a  chance  to  register  on  the  enemy's  position.  Four — three — 
two — minutes  !  Had  the  other  companies  arrived  in  time,  or 
the  other  battalions  of  the  brigade  that  also  had  received  orders 
at  the  last  moment,  had  they  got  in  ?  No  one  knew,  but  an  air 
of  confidence  prevailed  all  down  the  line,  for  fresh  from  our 
success  at  Amiens,  and  the  success  of  the  previous  day's  attack 
here,  we  fully  expected  to  give  the  Hun  another  good  thrashing. 
One  minute  to  go  !  The  man  on  my  right  who  had  been  busy 
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cutting  a  toe  hold  in  the  parapet  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
was  now  cramming  another  five  rounds  in  his  magazine.  Whiz, 
whiz,  whiz-bang,  bang,  bang — the  barrage  was  on  !  Who  can 
adequately  describe  the  hurricane  of  fire  that  broke  loose  ! 
Zip — bang,  zip — zip — zip  !  The  shells  just  seemed  to  skim  your 
old  steel  helmet  as  they  shot  over  and  burst  fifty  yards  ahead. 

"Verey"  lights  could  be  seen  going  up  through  the  smoke  of 
the  bursting  overhead  shrapnel,  and  high  explosives — the 
German  S.O.S.  Soon  his  shells  were  shrieking  down  on  us, 
crashing  in  along  our  line,  the  whole  earth  vibrating  to  their 
detonations.  The  air  was  alive  with  flying  fragments  of  red-hot 
steel.  Who  could  live  through  it  ?  The  barrage  had  lifted. 
We  were  off  on  that  dash  across  No  Man's  Land  through  shell 
holes  and  wire.  The  whiz  and  zip  of  the  bullets  that  swept  the 
air,  shot  into  the  earth  at  one's  feet,  or  smashed  into  human 
flesh  as  men  here  and  there  sank  bleeding  to  the  ground  ;  caught 
in  the  wire  for  a  moment,  held  stationary  and  fully  exposed  to 
that  hail  of  steel  and  those  tearing,  jagged  chunks  of  shrapnel, 
deafened  and  nearly  buried  by  the  concussion  of  a  shell — then 
on  and  in  upon  the  enemy  !  That  trench  fell  and  the  next,  but 
the  enemy  was  exacting  a  heavy  toll.  A  tank  came  lumbering 
up  from  the  rear  and  I  can  tell  you,  we  were  glad  to  see  it,  for 
we  were  held  up  here  by  a  withering  machine  gun  fire.  It  passed 
through  us,  spitting  fire  from  its  two  six-pounders  and  machine 
guns,  a  storm  of  bullets  glancing  off  its  steel  sides.  The  enemy 
fire  slackened,  the  tank  was  getting  in  its  deadly  work.  When 
we  got  there  we  found  what  had  been  a  heavy  machine  gun 
nest — a  gun  at  every  twenty-five  yard  interval  along  the  trench. 
It  had  been  a  strong  point,  but  was  no  more.  Those  poor  fellows 
in  the  tank — a  moment  later  and  nothing  was  left  but  their 
charred  remains,  a  direct  hit  burning  out  the  interior  of  the  tank. 

We  went  on,  dodging  from  one  shell  hole  to  another,  taking 
all  the  cover  possible.  A  hill  was  ahead,  a  wooded  prominence 
that  overlooked  the  surrounding  country,  the  Bois  du  Vert.  Our 
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heavy  guns  had  been  playing  on  this  strong  point,  and  now  two 
more  tanks  came  to  our  assistance,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire 
we  closed  in.  One  tank  got  close  in  upon  the  wood,  when  it 
was  put  out  of  action,  and  the  other  tank  coming  up  on  the 
lower  ground  to  the  right  between  the  Bois  du  Vert  and  the 
Bois  du  Sart,  another  wood  six  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  through 
which  the  fifty-eighth  battalion  was  now  fighting,  was  also 
knocked  out  by  a  direct  hit.  The  wood  was  taken,  but  our 
strength  was  spent.  The  ground  sloped  away  on  the  far  side  of 
the  wood  and  going  forward  we  were  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  direction  of  Boiry  Notre-Dame  and  Artillery  Hill,  as  well 
as  a  heavy  enfilade  fire  from  the  right.  Our  major  in  command 
of  the  battalion  at  the  time,  in  a  last  attempt  to  rally  the  remnant 
of  those  who  had  come  through,  leaped  to  his  feet,  but  fell  a 
moment  later  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Small  parties  here  and  there  tried  to  form  some  sort  of  a 
resistance  line.  Others  finding  themselves  alone  and  trying  to 
crawl  back  to  get  in  touch  with  someone  were  sniped  at  every 
time  they  moved.  Rifle  butts  with  a  small  piece  of  bandage 
tied  around  them,  stuck  up  from  shell  holes  where  wounded 
tried  to  signal  a  stretcher-bearer.  But  although  the  stretcher- 
bearers  that  were  left  did  heroic  work  crawling  from  shell  hole  to 
shell  hole  bandaging  them,  no  one  could  get  them  out.  Farther 
back  Heinie  stretcher  parties  were  set  to  work,  but  hardly 
enough  men  could  be  spared  to  watch  over  them.  Most  of  those 
who  were  hit  too  badly  to  get  out  themselves  lay  on  the  field  that 
day  and  night,  and  many  all  the  next  day  and  night,  and  some 
were  never  found.  That  first  night  was  cold  and  dark  and  those 
wounded  fellows  lay  in  the  bottom  of  isolated  shell  holes, 
looking  up  into  the  blackness  of  the  night,  alone  with  their 
thoughts  ;  alone  in  a  shell  hole,  in  that  vast  expanse  of  country 
in  far-off  France,  numbed  by  the  cold,  with  parched  tongue  and  a 
gaping  wound,  the  stillness  of  the  night  broken  only  by  the 
whistle  of  shells  overhead  or  the  crash  of  one  nearby,  sounds 
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made  all  the  more  sinister  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  !  Others 
were  hit  again  and  some  killed  where  they  lay,  and  many  died 
from  exposure  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  night  passed,  and  at  nine  the  next  morning  a  barrage 
opened  up  to  the  south,  a  long  line  of  fire  stretching  far  away 
into  the  distance  and  from  our  vantage  point  on  the  higher 
ground  we  watched  the  men  of  the  second  division  go  over  the 
top  and  clean  up  the  enemy.  At  eleven  o'clock  our  barrage  started 
again  and  we  were  off  once  more.  Many  prisoners  were  taken, 
a  large  number  of  German  units  being  represented.  The  enemy, 
apparently  demoralized,  was  throwing  every  available  man  into 
the  line  to  try  and  stem  the  attack.  But  it  swept  on,  and  the 
town  of  Boiry  Notre-Dame  was  taken.  It  was  our  final  objec- 
tive, and,  holding  our  position  through  the  remainder  of  the  day 
we  consolidated  that  night  until  midnight,  when  Imperial  troops 
came  in  and  took  over,  and  we  started  on  our  long,  weary  march 
out.  Back  over  the  ground  captured,  through  Monchy,  over  a 
dirt  track  to  the  Chapel  road,  and  striking  north  along  that  road, 
daybreak  found  us  entering  the  ruins  of  Feuchy.  Resting  until 
noon,  we  moved  off  once  more,  taking  the  road  running  west 
along  La  Scarpe  River,  and  passing  through  the  suburbs  of 
Arras  to  the  north,  struck  the  Arras-St.  Pol  road,  and  at  sunset 
once  more  threw  off  our  packs  at  the  "  Y"  Hutments. 


A  Trip  With  the  Greek  Premier 
and  Some  Other  Adventures 


WHEN  the  steamer,  "Adriatic,"  pulled  out  of  Halifax 
harbour  on  May  20th,  1916,  it  had  on  board  the  4th 
Ammunition  Sub- Park,  of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
be  a  member.  We  crossed  in  convoy  with  the  steamers  "Baltic" 
and  "Empress  of  Britain"  The  trip  was  uneventful. 

We  disembarked  at  Liverpool,  May  29th — which,  incidentally, 
was  my  twentieth  birthday.  Here  we  boarded  the  train  to 
Shorncliffe  Camp,  arriving  late  the  same  evening.  Our  first 
impressions  of  the  Camp  soon  convinced  us  that  Sherman  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

My  first  duty  consisted  of  despatch-riding,  and  after  a 
month's  work,  I  was  promoted  to  drive  a  Ford  touring-car,  at 
Westcliffe  Hospital,  Folkestone.  Those  who  have  been  there 
will  remember  this  place  by  the  two  large  signs,  "In,"  and  "Out," 
painted  on  the  driveway. 

November  1st  I  was  given  a  Russell  car  at  Crowboro,  and  in 
December  moved  to  Brighton  Headquarters,  to  drive  a  Cadillac 
"8."  This  was  where  the  fun  commenced. 

Returning  from  Shoreham  Camp  on  December  12th,  on  an 
urgent  trip,  an  old  lady  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  right  in  the 
path  of  the  car.  It  was  a  case  of  hitting  either  her  or  a  big  bus. 
I  chose  the  latter, — the  result  being  that  after  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  we  found  that  two  wheels  and  the  horn  were  still  intact. 

For  this  splendid  piece  of  work  I  was  at  once  made  Sergeant, 
and  sent  to  the  5th  Division  at  Whitley.  For  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  Army,  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  that 
if  a  man  is  a  good  electrician,  he  is  at  once  posted  as  a  cook. 

February  found  me  once  more  at  Shorncliffe,  in  charge  of  the 
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touring  cars  and  motor-cycles  in  that  area.  Here  is  where  I  did 
my  hardest  work  and  can  truthfully  say  that  the  Motor  Trans- 
port boys  in  this  area  worked  hard.  Their  prompt  appearance 
on  Pay  Parade  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 

July  1st,  was  warned  to  take  a  section  to  France,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  fighting  spirit  was  allowed  10  days'  leave  in  Ireland. 
Arrived  in  France  on  27th  July  and  at  once  proceeded  to  our 
destination.  This  took  three  days,  but  as  we  were  travelling 
in  first-class  box-cars,  we  did  not  mind  it  so  much. 

Our  destination  proved  to  be  a  place  called  La  Joux,  and  was 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  Swiss  border,  among  the  Jura 
Mountains.  We  immediately  set  to  work  to  build  our  dug-out, 
which,  when  finished,  consisted  of  the  hoops  and  tarpaulin  of 
an  old  truck.  The  flooring  was  made  up  of  bully-beef  tins,  and 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  fire-place  was  a  work  of  art, 
especially  when  the  wind  blew  the  wrong  way. 

Our  first  six  weeks  here  were  great,  for  it  rained  incessantly. 
This  made  our  work  very  hard  at  times,  but  the  boys  still  kept 
plugging  away.  Their  only  fault  lay  in  their  determination  to 
knock  teams  of  oxen  off  the  road.  One  rider  was  especially 
noted  for  this  feat  and,  after  smashing  several  machines,  decided 
that  Switzerland  had  a  good  climate.  Over  the  border  he  went, 
only  to  be  interned. 

In  December  I  received  my  commission  papers  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service,  with  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  England. 
At  Dijon,  I  had  to  make  connections  with  the  Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean  Railway.  When  the  train  arrived,  I  found  that 
the  only  available  space  would  be  on  the  engine  itself.  A  French 
officer,  seeing  my  position,  asked,  in  excellent  English,  if  I  would 
care  to  ride  in  their  carriage.  I  replied  in  my  best  French,  "  Oui, 
Monsieur,  if  there  is  room."  This  carriage  was  the  most  com- 
plete one  that  I  had  ever  seen,  including  large  tables,  over  which 
were  spread  maps,  etc.  There  were  several  French  officers,  and 
one  civilian,  and  from  their  appearance  and  actions  I  knew  they 
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must  be  of  very  high  rank.  When  I  arrived  in  Paris,  I  was  told 
the  civilian  was  Venizelos,  the  Greek  Premier. 

Chingford  was  the  aerodrome  to  which  I  was  attached  for 
flying  instruction,  and  after  some  four  hours  "dual,"  I  was 
allowed  to  go  "solo."  They  assured  me,  before  going  up  alone, 
that  the  ambulance  was  just  recently  overhauled  and  ready  for 
service.  However,  I  managed  to  fool  them,  and  after  ten 
minutes  up  above,  decided  that  the  ground  looked  a  good  deal 
safer.  Made  a  beautiful  15-point  landing,  or  in  other  words, 
landed  15  times  before  I  stopped.  Finally,  after  several  trips, 
I  could  land  a  machine  without  taking  an  undercarriage  or  tail 
skid  away. 

June  found  me  at  a  Bombing  Squadron,  at  Manston,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Channel,  near  Dover.  As  Fritz  was  such  a 
frequent  visitor,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the  hangars 
underground.  Also  passages  were  built  underneath,  which  ran 
the  length  of  the  "Drome. ' '  Here  I  had  some  interesting  trips, 
and  three  still  more  interesting  crashes  ;  the  last  was  an  attempt 
to  reach  China  by  a  short-cut. 

In  October  a  call  came  through  asking  for  16  volunteers  for  a 
bombing-raid  on  Kiel  Canal  ;  and  as  things  were  a  bit  quiet 
around  our  squadron,  I  put  my  name  down  as  one.  Soon  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Portsmouth,  to  study  torpedoes,  and  the 
methods  of  launching  them.  The  machines  we  were  to  fly  were 
constructed  to  carry  a  torpedo  weighing  1000  pounds,  and  were 
to  be  flown  off  the  deck  of  a  ship.  Two  weeks  later  found  us  at 
our  Flying  Squadron  at  East  Fortune,  in  Scotland.  Mornings 
and  evenings  were  given  up  to  mastering  these  machines,  and  the 
day-time  to  studying  German  boats,  etc.,  and  getting  details  of 
how  the  raid  was  to  be  carried  out.  We  were  to  go  aboard  a  boat 
called  the  "Argus,"  cross  the  North  Sea,  and  get  as  close  to  the 
German  coast  as  mine  fields  would  permit,  then  "take  off"  and 
make  for  Kiel  Canal  to  drop  our  cargo.  How  we  were  to  return 
or  where  we  were  to  meet  the  boat  again,  was  never  explained. 
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This  was  originally  planned  to  take  place  around  November 
1st,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  we  received  orders  to 
hold  ourselves  for  further  instructions.  However,  it  turned  out 
the  next  word  we  had  was  that  the  "Armistice"  had  been  signed. 
Our  whole  squadron  was  in  the  air  at  11  o'clock  that  morning, 
and  such  an  exhibition  of  flying  was  never  seen  at  our  "drome" 
before. 

The  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet  was  a  sight  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  witnessing,  and  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Later  on,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  official 
photographer  aboard  one  of  the  boats.  However,  we  did  not 
get  very  far,  as  we  found  that  our  boat  was  all  mixed  up  in  nets, 
and  all  my  hopes  of  having  a  real  good  look  at  the  German 
Navy  "were  shot." 

After  filling  in  approximately  1,487  Army  Forms,  and  875 
Naval  Forms,  I  received  my  repatriation  papers,  and  finally 
received  my  transportation,  arriving  "Home"  July  9th,  1919. 


The  Runner's  Story 


MORE  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Armistice,  but 
still  as  he  sat  there  in  my  study  he  seemed  only  a 
school-boy  in  his  youthful  appearance.  His  eyes  were 
brimful  of  fun  and  his  personality  bubbling  over  with  vivacity. 
So  much  of  life  is  still  ahead  of  him  that  one  is  glad  he  has  not 
become  depressed  by  war  experiences.  After  a  few  questions  to 
get  him  started  he  reeled  off  a  bit  of  the  Great  Adventure  so  fast 
that  I  could  scarcely  get  it  down. 

"Time,  March,  1918.  Germans  driving  Allies  back  to  the 
wall.  Place — never  mind.  It  was  too  dark  to  know;  we'd  just 
moved  to  a  new  front.  I,  as  a  Battalion  H.Q.  runner  with  another 
runner,  had  gone  ahead  to  see  how  we  stood.  Battalion  was  in 
make-shift  trenches.  Some  in  shell  holes.  My  chum  and  I  had 
been  'at  rear  details'  and  had  just  arrived  at  Battalion  H.Q.,  so 
knew  nothing  of  where  various  companies  of  battalion  were. 
Immediately  on  arrival  at  headquarters  a  corporal  called  for  us  to 
take  a  party  carrying  trench  mortar  shells  forward  to  headquarters 
Company  B.  Directions  given  were  :  'Walk  due  east  until  you 
strike  narrow  gauge  R.R.;  go  left  to  sunken  road  ;  up  sunken 
road  to  a  camouflaged  road  and  continue  along  this  till  chal- 
lenged.' The  camouflaged  road  runs  through  our  lines  into  the 
German  lines.  Complications  set  in  from  the  beginning.  Two 
runners  from  the  ammunition  dump  led  us  to  it  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and  as  the  night  was  pitch  dark  we  lost  our  sense  of 
direction.  Our  duty,  however,  was  to  get  the  stuff  up  in  time  for 
a  raid  which  was  to  be  pulled  off  that  night  or  rather  we  were 
to  direct  the  men  who  were  to  carry  up  the  shells.  Each  shell 
weighed  about  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  and  each  man  had  to 
take  two,  besides  his  full  kit  and  rifle.  Some  load  !  My  partner 
remained  with  the  carrying  party.  I  went  forward  and  found 
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the  narrow  gauge  R.R.,  which  I  followed  for  about  two  miles, 
but  could  find  no  sunken  road.     I  returned  to  the  party,  which 
had  halted,   then  started  in  a  new  direction,   found  another 
narrow  gauge  R.R.,  went  back,  told  my  mate  just  what  direction 
to  take,  then  went  on  again  to  find  the  sunken  road.     During  all 
of  this  time  the  Hun  kept  up  a  continuous  shell  fire  with  an 
occasional  gas  shell  thrown  in.     I  followed  R.R.  for  some  con- 
siderable distance,  but  could  find  no  sunken  road.     Then  for  the 
first  time  in  several  days  I  prayed  real  earnestly,  and  as  if  in 
answer,  two  of  the  runners  who  had  come  up  with  the  H.  Q.  at 
first,  and  were  hence  more  familiar  with  the  ground,  just  then 
came  along.     They  took  me  back  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
At  the  point  of  crossing  the  railway  the  so-called  sunken  road 
was  on  the  level,  and  hence  I  had  not  identified  it.     Returning 
to  my  party,  I  told  them  to  continue  along  the  sunken  road, 
whilst  I  went  on  to  find  the  camouflaged  road,  and  found  it  with 
no   difficulty.  They  followed   up.     I   went   along   camouflaged 
road  expecting  and  hoping  momentarily  to  be  challenged.    After 
what  seemed  miles,  but  was  probably  only  two  kilometers,  some- 
one sprang  upon  me.     I  was  carried  to  the  ground,  but  at  once 
I  gave  the  password,  whereupon  I  was  released.     I  found  I  had 
walked  past  the  sentry  into  No  Man's  Land  and  was  captured  by 
one  of  our  patrols,  who  recognized  me  and  gave  me  the  direction 
to  take  to  E.  Company's  headquarters.     Went  back  to  my  party 
so  that  they  would  not  get  into  the  same  mess,  then  went  to 
headquarters  of  E.  Company  and  asked  for  a  runner  to  show  me 
headquarters    of    B.    Company.     This    runner    knew    nothing 
positively,  thought  they  might  be  at  such  a  point,  but  was  not 
sure  whether  they  or  Heinie  occupied  the  said  point  now.     A 
most  joyful  prospect  !     I  started  in  the  direction  given,  stumbled 
over  wire,  and  as  it  was  raining  I  plowed  through  mud  and  slush. 
Finally  I  heard  low  voices  ;  I  flattened  to  the  ground,  and  crawled 
up,  identified  them  as  English  speakers,  went  forward,  gave  pass- 
word, and  let  myself  into  their  trench  only  to  find  I  was  with 
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A.  Company.  I  learned,  however,  that  I  had  crossed  a  salient 
one  side  of  which  was  held  by  A.  Company,  the  other  by  B. 
Company,  and  the  apex  was  held  by  a  German  machine  gun, 
which  swept  the  area  which  I  had  just  crossed.  Imagine  a 
letter  "A"  laid  flat,  with  A.  Company  at  the  right  end  of  the 
string,  B.  Company  at  the  left,  and  the  German  machine  gun  at 
the  top  point.  The  base  upon  which  the  two  legs  rested  was 
the  camouflaged  road.  I  had  crossed  from  near  the  bottom  of 
left  leg  of  A.  Company,  and  now  had  to  cross  the  line  of  the 
string  of  the  A.  to  B:  Company.  When  I  arrived  at  B.  Com- 
pany's headquarters  the  officer  in  charge  told  me  they  had 
decided  not  to  pull  off  the  raid.  He  gave  me  a  note  saying  that 
the  shells  were  to  be  carried  back  to  the  dump.  In  the  words  of 
the  French  people,  "C'est  la  guerre." 

The  lad  smiled  and  reached  for  his  hat.  The  sound  of  a 
billiard  game  between  two  of  the  boys  who  had  been  "over  there" 
reached  our  ears.  "Would  you  like  a  game  ?"  "No,  I  have 
an  engagement.  I'm  an  agent  now  for ."  And  off  he  went. 

Was  the  war  taken  seriously  by  him  ?  Read  the  verses 
following,  which  he  wrote  while  over  there. 

He's  back  here  with  his  faith  still  serene  in  the  triumph  of 
Right.  The  machine  guns  of  error  may  hold  the  apex  for  the 
present,  but  the  back- to- the- wall  experiences  of  the  race  will  be 
repeated,  and  the  breaking  of  the  "Hindy  Line"  of  selfishness 
and  sin  is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  of  each  doing  his  little  part. 

NOTE: — Since  the    above    was   printed    "The  Runner"    has  made  his  last  trip  "over  the 
top"  and  has  gone  into  the  Great  Unknown. 


Fate's  Follies 

By  the  Runner. 

1   WONDER  if  God  knows  the  way 
We  have  to  suffer  here, 
And  if  it's  wasted  time  to  pray  ? 
They  say  He's  always  near. 
But  if  He  is,  why  must  He  let 
Us  go  through  all  this  hell  ? 
The  mud,  the  filth,  the  gas,  the  wet, 
The  roar  of  shot  and  shell  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  good  are  killed 

When  human  beasts  abound  ? 
And  tell  me  why  has  Hell  been  spilled 

On  French,  not  German  ground  ? 
Babes  cry  for  bread,  but  plead  in  vain, 

For  there  is  none  to  give  : 
Yet,  though  the  men  with  souls  are  slain, 

The  Teuton  brute  can  live  ! 

0  God  !   if  Thou  art  there,  above, 
Gaze  on  this  waste  so  drear  ; 

1  have  been  taught  that  Thou  art  Love, 
But  only  hate  is  here. 

Oh,  do  not  let  my  faith  take  leave, 
'Midst  all  this  woe  and  grief, 

Teach  me  to  say,  "Lord,  I  believe, 
Help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 


'Lest  We  Forget" 

By  the  Runner 


They  died  that  we  might  live.     Shall  we  forget 
The  sacrifice  they  made  to  keep  us  free  ? 

They  gave  their  all  for  us,  and  shall  we  let 

Their  brave  deeds  fade  from  out  our  memory  ? 

Shall  we  who  live  in  peace,  forget  the  slain, 
Who  died  to  keep  the  nation's  honor  bright  ? 

Shall  we,  who  live  in  comfort  bought  by  pain, 
Forget  the  souls  who  fought  and  died  for  right  ? 

Shall  we  for  whom  they  gladly  laid  life  down  ; 

Shall  we  who  benefit  by  their  decease, 
Forget  the  brave  who  laughed  at  Death's  dark  frown  ? 

Forget  the  wooden  crosses  overseas  ? 

God  grant  that  we  to  each  departed  soul, 
May  give  a  reverence  time  will  not  decrease, 

God  help  us  keep  our  hard-won  freedom  whole, 
That  they  who  fell  for  us,  may  "sleep  in  peace." 


That  Elusive  Hub  of  the  Universe 

By  One  of  the  Spokes 

IT  was  New  Year's  Eve.  Most  of  the  boys,  barring  a  few 
late  revellers,  were  already  rolled  in  their  blankets.  "lights 
out"  had  been  sounded,  and  for  a  wonder  obeyed.  The 
orderly  corporal,  himself  none  too  steady,  had  just  been  around, 
thrown  on  the  light  and  helping  the  altogether-out-of-order 
orderly  sergeant,  had  called  the  hut  to  order  in  his  honor,  re- 
ceived the  report,  "all  present  and  correct,"  and  after  carefully 
turning  off  the  lights,  had  departed,  dragging  along  the  almost 
unconscious  sergeant  on  his  round  of  duties. 

About  an  hour  later,  the  lights  were  again  switched  on,  and 
the  awakened  members  of  the  hut  saw  the  same  orderly  corporal 
working  his  way  down  one  side  and  up  the  other  side  of  the  hut, 
carefully  uncovering  the  head  of  each  man.  It  was  very  cold 
and  after  an  intent  look  as  carefully  replacing  the  cover  and 
proceeding  to  the  next.  Of  course  with  such  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  have  many  questions 
asked  him,  as  to  what  he  was  looking  for,  but  he  remained  un- 
communicative until  he  had  nearly  completed  the  round,  when 
on  a  particular  friend  asking  him  the  question,  he  replied  in  a 
loud  whisper,  "The  hub  of  the  Universe,"  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  man. 

One  of  the  boys  across  the  hut  had  a  happy  inspiration  and 

yelled  across,  "Here  it  is,  Mr. ,"  at  the  same  time  holding 

out  some  bit  of  equipment  which  he  had  pulled  from  the  rafter 

overhead.  Old  Mr. crossed  the  room,  took  the  proffered 

object  and  then  exclaimed,  "So  it  is,  and  the  d —  -  thing's 
broken  ;  I'll  have  to  turn  it  into  the  stores  and  get  a  new  one 
to-morrow."  With  "good-night,"  he  walked  sedately  out  of  the 
hut. 


Forty-Four  Months  in 
German  Prisons 

By  a  Survivor. 

15,000  CANADIANS  Hsu>  80,000  GERMANS. 

THE  story  of  the  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres  is  already  so  well 
known  that  I  won't  attempt  to  give  my  version  of  it. 
To  those  of  us  who  were  captured  there,  it  naturally 
appeared  to  be  a  gigantic  fizzle,  and  as  we  were  only  concerned 
with  our  own  immediate  fates  (not  knowing  until  later  the 
whole  glorious  story  of  the  battle),  we  felt  pretty  sore  at  the 
ones  whom  we  wrongly  blamed  for  having  gotten  us  into  such 
a  mess.  However,  we  were  out  of  the  fun,  and  had  to  make  the 
best  of  a  very  bad  job. 

Our  captors  were  a  surly  lot,  and  they  soon  put  us  through 
the  usual  treatment  of  the  war  prisoner — to  be  plundered. 
Cigarettes,  rations,  badges  and  souvenirs  are,  no  doubt,  rightful 
spoils  of  war,  but  when  some  of  us  were  stripped  of  boots,  puttees 
and  greatcoats  we  thought  it  a  bit  strong.  However,  we  put  it 
down  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Hun  delights  to 
show  his  much  vaunted  "Kultur." 

We  were  first  marched  to  Staden,  thence  to  Roulers,  where 
we  stayed  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  beautiful  Belgian  church. 
Here  we  were  again  searched  and  everything  that  the  soldiers 
had  left  taken  from  us,  even  to  photographs  and  handkerchiefs. 
A  few  who  had  kept  diaries  had  hard  work  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  some  even  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  chewing  and  swal- 
lowing the  more  important  parts  that  might  have  given  away 
valuable  information.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  worm  infor- 
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mation  out  of  us.  One  gorgeously  apparelled  officer,  who 
spoke  most  perfect  English,  tried  very  hard,  but  with  poor 
success.  I  remember  him  asking  a  bunch  of  us,  "How  many 
Canadians  were  there  in  the  front  line  ?"  Someone  answered, 
"Oh,  about  ten  thousand,"  whereat  the  officer  exploded,  "Im- 
possible !  why  you  have  held  up  over  eighty  thousand  of  our 
glorious  soldiers  ;  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  of  you."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  were  more  than  fifteen  thousand  Canadians  in  the 
front  line  at  the  time. 

We  finally  left  for  Germany  in  cattle  trucks,  about  fifty  men 
to  a  truck.  At  each  station  at  which  we  stopped  we  became 
the  centre  of  attraction  and  the  subjects  of  some  more  peculiarly 
applied  "  Kultur  "  in  the  shape  of  showers  of  brickbats,  cabbages, 
turnips,  etc.  The  brickbats  that  landed  in  the  truck  were 
promptly  thrown  back  again.  The  vegetables  we  quickly  shared 
up  and  ate.  On  the  whole  we  received  better  treatment  from 
the  soldiers  than  from  the  civilians.  The  latter  went  almost 
frantic  in  their  efforts  to  show  how  much  they  loved  us,  and  a 
heavy  German  boot  can  be  very  expressive  when  forcefully 
applied. 

We  were  taken  to  Giessen,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  to 
a  large  prison,  which  had  originally  been  a  training  centre.  Here 
we  were  split  up  and  detailed  to  different  camps.  I  landed  in 
No.  9  camp — the  worst  of  the  lot.  Our  commandant  was  a 
typical  Prussian.  He  had  the  usual  overbearing,  domineering 
manner  peculiar  to  his  kind,  and  an  overfed,  brutish  figure  that 
reminded  one  more  of  a  rolling  beer  barrel  than  an  army  officer. 
With  a  voice  like  the  bull  of  Bashan,  which  he  loved  to  use  in 
reviling  us,  revolting  manners,  and  a  few  other  pretty  charac- 
teristics and  mannerisms,  he  soon  became  our  pet  aversion.  How 
he  did  hate  the  Britishers  !  He  made  life  the  reverse  of  sweet 
for  us. 

Our  rations  were  :  Breakfast,  one  litre  of  acorn  coffee  and  300 
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grammes  of  black  bread.  For  dinner,  a  litre  of  either  sauer- 
kraut or  turnip  soup.  For  supper,  a  skimpy  litre  of  dinner-time 
soup  warmed  up  and  thinned  down.  On  these  sumptuous 
rations  we  had  to  do  a  day's  work  or,  when  there  were  no  fatigues, 
a  day's  exercise.  A  month  of  this  diet  played  havoc  with  our 
former  high  spirits  and  well-fed  constitutions.  We  soon  felt  a 
difference  in  ourselves  and  eagerly  looked  out  for  news  from 
home.  We  had  been  allowed  to  write  soon  after  landing  in  camp 
and  spent  what  little  spare  time  we  had  in  figuring  out  just  how 
long  it  would  take  to  get  an  answer.  At  last  we  did  get  word. 
What  a  day  that  was  !  The  first  letter  was  passed  around  a 
dozen  times,  and  read  and  re-read.  Letters  were  soon  followed 
by  parcels,  and  all  of  the  contents  that  were  not  confiscated  we 
were  allowed  to  have.  I  might  state  here  that  we  most  surely 
owe  our  lives  to  the  parcels  that  were  sent  out  to  us  by  our 
relations,  friends  and  different  societies.  I  have  most  pleasant 
and  grateful  recollections  of  the  satisfying  parcels  sent  to  me  by 
the  Trinity  Methodist  Patriotic  Society,  and  of  the  great  help 
they  were. 

After  being  in  camp  for  about  six  weeks  we  were  told  off  to 
working  parties  and  sent  out  to  different  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  I  was  out  of  luck.  About  50  of  us  were  led  to 
believe  that  we  were  going  to  farms,  but  when  we  arrived  at  the 
"kommando"  our  farm  turned  out  to  be  a  mineral  mine.  The 
mine  was  1,300  feet  deep.  We  refused  to  go  down  and  work. 
The  guards  called  up  reinforcements  from  a  neighbouring  camp 
and  the  whole  lot  piled  into  us.  We  were  literally  driven  into 
the  cage  with  rifle  butts,  and  forced  to  go  down.  As  workers  we 
were  not  much  prized.  We  developed  a  happy  faculty  of  letting 
valuable  tools,  air-drills,  etc.,  fall  down  the  shoot,  or  running  a 
string  of  laden  cars  off  the  tracks  and  atop  of  each  other,  purely 
by  accident,  of  course.  This  kind  of  business  soon  fed  Heinie 
up,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  rid  of  us  by  sending  us  back 
to  camp,  where  we  received  due  punishment.  This  consisted  of 
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worse  food,  no  letters  or  parcels,  double  exercise,  and  nights  in 
the  cells  with  a  nice  soft  cement  floor  for  a  bed. 

After  a  short  period  in  camp,  we  were  again  sent  out,  this 
time  to  an  open-air  job, — widening  the  river  Main.  This  place 
was  better  than  the  mine,  but  bad  enough.  In  water  up  to  our 
knees  most  of  the  time,  a  ten-hour  day,  and  many  a  kick,  or  prod, 
with  a  rifle  butt,  we  found  little  to  please  us  in  life.  Here  the 
same  old  game  started.  Tools  would  mysteriously  disappear, 
pumps  would  somehow  become  ruined,  and  so  forth.  The 
contractor  was  an  Italian,  and  had  to  pay  the  German  Govern- 
ment so  much  a  day  (five  marks,  I  believe)  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  us  work  for  him.  We  were  to  receive  the  princely 
remuneration  of  20  pfennings  per  diem,  nominally  five  cents,  for 
our  work.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  contractor  made  little  or  no 
money  out  of  the  "  Schwein  Englanders  "  as  we  were  affectionately 
termed,  and  perhaps  we  did  not  even  earn  our  five  cents.  A  very 
strict  guard,  with  fixed  bayonets,  was  kept  over  us  continually, 
and  with  the  watchful  Hun  only  too  pleased  to  get  the  chance  to 
use  his  rifle  butt  on  us,  we  naturally  became  wily  and  adept  at 
seeming  to  work,  or  in  army  parlance,  "dodging  the  column." 

Three  weeks  at  this  place  was  the  limit  for  some  of  us, — the 
more  choice  spirits.  Back  to  camp  and  more  punishment  we 
went  again.  This  we  minded  less  than  working  for  the  enemy. 
We  managed  to  dodge  any  more  "  Arbeitskommandos "  until 
the  month  of  January,  1916. 

Late  in  1915  some  new  faces  appeared  in  camp.  They  were 
principally  Irishmen  from  the  camp  of  Limburg  on  the  Lahn.  A 
fine  lot  of  chaps,  all  Catholics,  some  of  the  unfortunates  who  had 
suffered  much  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  join  the  Irish  Brigade. 
Through  the  medium  of  false  priests,  the  Germans  attempted 
by  impossible  promises,  religious  tricks,  and  every  known  means 
(starvation  being  the  most  potent),  to  induce  these  men  to  join 
Casement's  Irish  Brigade.  Great  credit  is  due  to  these  staunch 
soldiers  for  the  manner  in  which  they  remained  loyal  to  their 
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allegiance.  Out  of  over  15,000  Catholic  prisoners,  I  think  the 
Germans  got  about  fifty  to  don  the  "Irish"  uniform.  Of  this 
number  only  about  half-a-dozen  retained  it.  Two  accompanied 
Sir  Roger  Casement  on  his  ill-fated  trip  and  both  met  their  just 
deserts. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  was  attempted  with  the  Flemings, 
the  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  etc.,  but  little  success  attended 
the  ventures. 

TRYING  TO  BREAK  THE  UNBREAKABLE. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1916,  a  general  parade  was  called  in 
the  camp  and  a  weeding-out  process  begun.  All  who  had  refused 
to  work  were  put  together  in  one  select  assembly.  There  were 
more  than  a  thousand  of  us,  and  we  very  soon  learned  our  fate. 
We  were  to  be  sent  to  the  10th  German  Army  Corps — the  punish- 
ment corps  for  the  whole  of  the  German  Army,  and  through  this 
corps  out  to  swamps.  We  left  Giessen  on  the  4th  January,  1916, 
and  were  taken  to  Soltau  in  Hanover.  Here  we  were  given  a 
reception  that  I  shall  remember  for  a  very  long  time.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  all  the  brutes  in  Germany  had  been  collected  to  receive 
us  ;  but  we  were  getting  used  to  harsh  treatment  by  this  time 
and  put  it  down  to  the  impossible  temperament  of  the  Hun  and 
his  inordinate  love  of  striking  a  man  when  he  is  down. 

From  Soltau  we  were  sent  out  to  different  swamp  camps. 
In  our  party  there  were  about  400  Britishers,  50  French,  20 
Belgians,  and  a  few  Russians.  We  landed  in  a  camp  called 
Vehnemoor,  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  peat  bog. 

Our  old  commandant  at  Giessen  was  a  rotter  ;  our  new  one 
at  Vehnemoor  was  much  worse.  He  swore  by  all  his  gods  that 
he  would  break  our  spirits,  and  to  give  him  his  just  due,  he 
certainly  tried  very  hard,  but  had  poor  success.  Somehow  we 
knew  that  the  Allies  would  win,  and  would  not  allow  ourselves 
to  become  downhearted.  The  work  at  this  camp  consisted  of 
making  peat  for  fuel.  A  task  was  set  each  man,  whether  weak 
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or  strong  made  no  difference,  each  had  to  do  the  same  amount. 
17  cubic  metres  of  peat  had  to  be  cut  and  piled  each  day.  Until 
one  got  somewhat  used  to  it  the  work  was  heart-breaking. 
Many  a  night  a  relief  of  guards  would  be  sent  out  with  lanterns 
to  make  sure  that  the  work  was  finished  before  the  workers 
would  be  allowed  to  re-enter  camp.  Then  the  eternal  soup,  a 
night  on  a  heather-stuffed  mattress,  and  driven  out  the  next 
day  at  5.30  a.m.  for  another  day's  grind.  Until  we  set  to  and 
drained  the  camp  in  our  own  time  mud  was  everywhere,  even 
worse  than  Salisbury  Plains.  The  ones  sleeping  on  the  floor  of 
the  barrack  hardly  dared  to  turn  in  their  beds  or  the  mud  would 
squelch  up  between  the  floor  boards  and  into  the  bed,  and  all 
over  the  paper  blankets,  which  a  generous  (?)  German  adminis- 
tration allowed  its  war  prisoners  to  have. 

My  luck  seemed  to  change  a  bit,  for  the  better,  at  this  camp. 
I  knew  the  French  language,  and  had  picked  up  considerable  of 
the  German.  As  there  was  none  among  our  party  who  could 
understand  the  many  and  varied  orders  given,  I  was  made  camp 
interpreter  for  the  British  and  French,  and  so  avoided  the  actual 
manual  labor  that  so  many  of  my  chums  were  forced  to  do.  The 
Russians  had  their  own  interpreter,  a  Polish  Jew  from  Warsaw, 
a  clever  chap  and  well  educated,  but  with  the  same  outlook  on 
life  that  I  should  imagine  is  possessed  by  Lenine  or  Trotsky. 
We  got  on  very  well  together  until  Russia  got  her  separate  and 
atrocious  peace,  then  my  Jewish  friend  went  over  to  the  Germans 
in  sympathy.  We  broke  off  relations  and  remained  at  daggers 
drawn  until  we  parted  in  1918. 

A  favorite  trick  of  our  Commandant  was  to  call  a  parade  at 
midnight  sometimes,  march  majestically  on  to  the  parade 
ground,  take  the  salute,  call  out  the  N.C.O.'s  and  interpreters, 
and  read  to  them  the  news  from  the  different  fronts,  but  only 
when  the  reports  were  favorable  to  the  Central  Powers.  The 
officer  would  get  very  indignant  when  we  laughed  at  his  supposed 
great  victories.  Should  the  Germans  suffer  a  reverse  we 
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would  soon  get  to  know  it.  No  despatches  would  be  read,  but 
the  officer  would  storm  about,  shout,  sentence  half  a  dozen  of  us 
to  the  cells  and  make  himself  pleasant  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Often,  the  violence  of  his  passion  was  so  great  that  he  would  fall 
down  on  the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  when  we  cheered  the  happy 
event,  the  guards  made  a  charge  at  us  with  their  rifle  butts. 

The  monotony  of  camp  life  was  broken  at  times  by  the 
advent  of  a  neutral  ambassador  or  a  high  German  officer.  The 
Duke  of  Oldenburg  came  once,  a  most  cultured  German  speaking 
excellent  English.  He  received  our  many  complaints  with 
sneers,  told  us  we  all  ought  to  be  shot,  and  that  he  expected  to 
be  made  Governor  of  Canada  after  Germany  had  won  the  war. 

For  a  time  after  our  arrival  at  the  swamp  cruelty  seemed  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  A  petty  officer  from  H.M.S.  Maori, 
who  was  physically  incapable  of  doing  the  work  assigned  him, 
was  so  driven  to  desperation  that  he  turned  and  struck  the  guard 
who  was  manhandling  him.  Other  guards  piled  on  to  him, 
knocked  him  to  the  ground,  bayoneted  him  while  he  was  down, 
and  then  pulled  him  to  the  arrest  cell  by  his  ears,  refusing  him 
treatment.  He  died  two  days  later.  Another  man,  a  Canadian, 
was  tied  up  to  a  post  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  for  five  hours, 
beaten  with  rifle  butts  while  thus  tied,  all  because  he  refused  to 
carry  out  a  disgusting  task  that  a  guard  had  set  him.  A  French- 
man was  tied  up  under  a  fall  of  water  used  to  turn  a  mill  wheel. 
Many  cases  such  as  these  happened  in  the  earlier  days,  and  our 
treatment  was  always  brutal,  only  improving  slightly  towards  the 
latter  days  of  the  war,  when  no  hope  of  a  German  victory  remained. 

A  bad  outbreak  of  flu  took  place  in  1917,  and  carried  off  quite 
a  number.  The  Britishers,  who  kept  themselves  the  cleanest  of 
all  prisoners,  suffered  the  least. 

Our  only  means  of  getting  supplies  was  by  a  canal  that  ran 
alongside  the  camp.  The  French  prisoners  of  1870  had  helped 
to  make  the  canal.  The  water  therein  was  the  seepage  of  the 
acres  of  swamp  through  which  it  ran.  A  party  of  five  would  be 
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told  off  to  pull  a  barge  the  IS  kilometers  to  the  town  of  Olden- 
burg and  here  we  would  hitch  ourselves  to  a  wagon  and  go  to 
the  station  to  get  our  supplies  of  black  bread  and  sauerkraut. 
After  a  few  trips  the  civilians  got  used  to  us  and  refrained  from 
the  kicking  and  buffeting  they  had  formerly  delighted  in,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  just  jeering  at  us.  We  were  glad  of 
the  change. 

Of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  I  think  the  Russians  suffered  most. 
Until  their  country  made  its  separate  peace  they  were  able  to 
get  some  few  extras  from  their  own  people.  After  peace  was 
made  with  Russia  every  channel  of  communication  was  closed 
and  the  Russians  forced  to  exist  upon  the  German  rations  alone. 
We  helped  them  to  the  best  of  our  power,  but  it  was  little  we 
could  do  at  the  most,  and  hundreds  of  the  poor  devils  died  weekly 
in  different  camps  all  over  Germany. 

Life  in  camp  went  along  pretty  much  the  same  until  the 
summer  of  1918.  One  joyous  event  took  place  in  March.  Our 
Commandant,  during  one  of  his  fits  of  violence,  burst  a  blood- 
vessel and  had  to  leave  the  camp  for  the  hospital.  The  Sergeant- 
Major  (Feldwebel)  was  promoted  to  take  the  officer's  place,  and 
our  treatment  became  milder  in  consequence,  except  when  the 
Sergeant-Major  was  drunk,  and  then  he  could  be  even  worse 
than  our  not-much-mourned  former  Commandant. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  British  Board  of  Education  I 
was  able  to  send  in  to  them  a  list  of  educational  books  that  we 
had  long  wished  to  get  for  the  camp.  We  received  about  200 
books  in  all,  every  one  being  of  sound  educational  value.  These 
we  distributed  among  ourselves  and  small  classes  were  formed 
to  study  in  the  evening  in  our  little  spare  time.  The  Camp's 
Library  of  Horseferry  Road,  London,  sent  us  out  some  good 
fiction,  and  many  an  hour  was  made  bright  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  societies  mentioned.  The  Canadian  Red  Cross  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  our  unnatural  existence  worth 
living  through  and  we  owe  them  a  lasting  gratitude. 
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A  DIPLOMATIC  INTERPRETER. 

In  January,  1918,  I  met  the  only  good  German  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  encounter.  He  was  one  of  our  guards.  He  had 
a  brother  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a  camp  in  Scotland.  This 
brother  used  to  send  such -glowing  accounts  to  his  folk  of  the 
treatment  he  was  getting  that  our  worthy  guard  began  to  realize 
that  we  were  not  the  barbarians  which  his  superiors  would  have 
him  believe.  He  was  able  to  help  us  in  many  a  way  and  for 
that  reason  I  won't  mention  his  name.  Through  the  good  offices 
of  this  chap  I  was  able  to  help  out  many  of  our  own  comrades, 
either  with  compasses  or  maps  to  facilitate  attempts  to  escape. 
French  newspapers  were  smuggled  into  camp,  they  came  via 
Switzerland,  and  were  on  sale  on  the  German  news-stands.  We 
had  always  been  allowed  to  receive  the  German  issues  and  one 
of  my  self-imposed  tasks  was  to  translate  the  war  despatches 
into  English  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  camp. 
The  Germans  published  Allied  war  despatches  in  their  papers 
just  as  the  Allies  published  those  of  the  Central  Powers.  A 
daily  bulletin  was  posted  in  a  secret  place  in  the  barrack,  and 
quite  often  the  commandant  would  send  a  guard  over  to  find 
out  what  all  the  cheering  was  about.  To  say  that  I  always 
gave  the  correct  translations  would  be  stretching  the  truth  too 
much.  It  would  never  have  done  at  the  time  the  Germans 
made  the  big  offensive  in  March,  1918,  to  have  put  down  on  our 
camp  bulletins  the  despatches  as  the  German  papers  gave  them. 
My  aim  was  to  keep  the  camp  in  good  spirits,  and  I  told  many  a 
lie  on  paper,  to  be  justified  by  the  turn  of  the  tide  at  the  Second 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  where  the  Germans  were  checked,  and  their 
advance  for  ever  shattered. 

GERMANY  FROM  WITHIN,  1918. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  1918,  we  began  to  see  signs 
of  a  break  up  in  the  hitherto  splendidly  disciplined  German 
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forces.  Tales  of  wholesale  desertions  began  to  filter  through. 
The  soldiers  attempted  to  get  chummy  with  the  prisoners.  We 
heard  of  minor  revolutions  that  the  blood  and  iron  policy  of  the 
Prussians  had  failed  to  put  down.  On  the  7th  and  8th  Novem- 
ber great  news  came  to  hand,  to  be  verified  shortly  afterwards. 
The  German  fleet  had  received  orders  to  make  a  last  attempt  to 
either  win  glory  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  marines  and  sailors 
refused  to  obey  orders,  attacked  their  officers,  hung  some,  shot 
others  and  took  general  possession  of  the  fleet.  The  sailors  then 
flocked  all  over  the  country.  Kiel,  Cuxhaven,  Bremen,  Emden 
and  other  towns  on  the  North  Sea  soon  became  affected  and  the 
marines  obtained  full  control.  The  soldiers  were  affected  in 
their  turn,  deposing  their  officers  and  forming  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Councils  in  every  garrison  and  town.  They  soon 
became  the  leading  party.  The  best  liked  of  the  men  were 
appointed  by  their  comrades  to  full  command,  and  the  tables 
were  properly  turned.  Those  officers  who  were  disliked  by  their 
men  were  fortunate  if  they  got  off  with  their  lives. 

On  the  9th  November  I  happened  to  be  with  a  barge  party 
in  Oldenburg.  While  pulling  the  wagon  through  the  streets, 
returning  to  the  wharf,  we  met  a  party  of  the  revolutionaries 
about  100  strong,  soldiers  and  sailors  together.  They  disarmed 
our  guards,  and  ordered  us  all  to  fall  in  with  their  party.  Sensing 
lively  times  ahead  we  promptly  obeyed.  Marching  first  to  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  the  German  sailors  demanded  that 
the  Duke  pull  down  his  flag  from  the  tower  and  plant  the  red 
flag  in  its  place.  This  the  Duke  refused  to  do.  A  sturdy, 
nimble  sailor  climbed  up  the  outside  of  the  building,  tore  down 
the  ducal  flag  and  replaced  it  with  the  red  one  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries. The  Duke  was  chased  out  of  town.  Thus  ended  his 
dream  of  being  Canada's  Governor-General.  After  this  doubt- 
ful victory  the  merry  party  marched  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  compelling  each  officer  they  met  to  salute  the  red  flag. 
Any  who  happened  to  show  fight  were  handled  in  no  gentle 
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manner.  Their  swords  were  taken  from  them,  epaulettes  and 
decorations  torn  off,  and  the  officers  forced  to  their  knees  to  do 
obeisance  to  the  powers  that  were  and  to  the  red  cockade  that 
each  wore  in  his  button-hole.  One  very  amusing  incident  that 
I  witnessed  I  shall  never  forget.  A  most  arrogant,  overbearing 
officer,  whom  we  had  frequently  encountered  in  our  trips  through 
the  town,  and  quite  often  to  our  sorrow,  was  met  and  told  to 
salute.  He  commenced  to  bluster  and  shout  in  the  manner  so 
dear  to  the  Prussian's  heart.  Evidently  the  man  was  too  well 
and  unfavourably  known  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  handled 
him  most  unmercifully.  His  sword  was  broken  over  his  back, 
his  coat  torn  off,  and  to  cap  or  crown  his  misery  a  baby's  peram- 
bulator was  procured  from  somewhere,  and  the  officer  jammed 
into  it.  He  made  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered.  His  feet 
sticking  up  into  the  air,  pig's  moustaches  bristling  into  his  eyes, 
his  face  a  bursting  red,  and  his  wicked  little  eyes  encased  in 
purple  fat,  made  him  an  object  of  incomparable  manly  beauty. 
In  this  predicament  he  was  wheeled  around  the  town.  A  week 
or  so  previously  I  had  seen  the  same  officer  push  a  woman  off 
the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter.  The  woman  was  carrying  a  baby 
and  did  not  move  out  of  the  officer's  way  quickly  enough.  Can 
you  imagine  our  feelings  while  all  this  was  going  on  ?  We  had 
been  at  the  tender  mercies  of  such  brutes  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  to  see  even  one  of  their  number  getting  such  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  men  filled  us  with  indescribable  delight. 

Such  news  was  too  good  to  keep,  and  we  hurried  back  to 
camp  to  tell  our  chums  and  fellow  prisoners.  Better  news  was 
still  to  come.  On  the  morning  of  the  llth  November  we  were 
in  Oldenburg.  The  first  thing  we  saw,  posted  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  was  the  poster  showing  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Instead 
of  being  greeted  with  black  looks  we  got  joyful  nods  and  even 
handshakes.  Even  when  the  Kaiser  abdicated  little  feeling  was 
shown.  The  Hun  was,  in  plain  words  "fed  up".  While  passing 

through  the  market  on  our  way  to  the  station,  the  news  came 
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through  that  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  that  hostilities  had 
ceased.  Then  there  was  some  excitement.  An  old  fish- wife 
came  waddling  over  to  our  party,  picked  on  me  for  some  reason 
or  other,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  sobbed,  ' '  Oh  !  my 
boy,  now  you  can  go  home  to  your  mother,  and  my  own  dear 
boy  will  soon  be  back  with  me."  She  gave  each  of  us  a  bag  of 
shrimps,  shook  hands  all  around,  dancing  and  crying  alternately. 
The  German  soldiers  danced  around,  threw  their  caps  in  the  air, 
and  went  crazy  with  joy  that  their  lives  were  saved.  The  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  fate  of  the  "Vaterland"  seemed  to  bother 
them  but  little.  After  hearing  all  the  news  we  lost  little  time  in 
getting  our  load  of  supplies,  and  back  to  camp  we  went  in  record 
time. 

REBELLION,  DIPLOMACY,  RELEASE. 

If  the  Germans  were  glad  the  war  was  over,  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  prisoners  when  they  heard  the  news.  Privations, 
hard  work,  ill-treatment,  etc.,  were  all  temporarily  forgotten  and 
joy  unrestrained  held  full  sway.  The  guards  came  over  from 
their  barracks  and  joined  us.  We  refused  all  work  the  next  day, 
spending  our  time  in  patching  and  darning,  preparing  for  repatria- 
tion. This  great  event  did  not  take  place  for  nearly  two  months 
later,  and  we  passed  through  some  troubulous  times  before  our 
fondest  hopes  were  realized.  Our  Sergeant-Major  Commandant 
soon  found  he  could  do  nothing  with  us  and  wired  to  Hanover  for 
instructions.  The  ones  he  received  were  to  the  effect  that  we 
were  to  be  informed  that  we  would  be  transported  direct  to 
Holland,  but  actually  they  were  to  dump  us  off  at  a  camp  even 
worse  than  our  own.  We  fell  for  the  tale,  of  course,  and  left  for 
our  new  destination  in  great  glee.  We  soon  found  our  mistake, 
and  matters  came  quickly  to  a  head.  Not  being  able  to  get  any 
satisfaction  from  the  German  authorities,  we  took  matters  into 
our  own  hands  and  marched  out  of  camp  on  our  own.  A  machine 
gun  battery  turned  us  back  and  we  were  forced  to  compromise. 
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The  German  agreed  to  allow  one  of  our  number  to  go  to  Bremen 
and  interview  the  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Council,  which  was 
by  now  all-powerful,  the  rest  to  remain  quietly  in  camp  to  await 
the  result.  The  boys  chose  me  for  the  mission,  and  I  went  along 
with  a  guard  to  do  my  best.  The  headquarters  of  the  Arbeiter 
und  Soldaten  Rat  (Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Council)  were  in  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  General  commanding  the 
army  corps  of  that  district.  The  General  had  been  deposed  and 
his  place  filled  by  an  undersized  lance-corporal  (gefreiter)  with 
a  fearful  temper  and  worse  tongue.  This  pleasant  gentleman 
kept  me  waiting  four  hours.  While  kicking  my  heels  waiting 
I  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  high  German  officers 
come  seeking  favours,  railway  passes,  etc.,  only  to  be  flatly 
turned  down  by  the  vitriolic  little  lance-corporal.  At  last  I  was 
allowed  to  approach  the  august  (?)  presence  and  state  my  case. 
We  wanted  transport  to  the  nearest  point  from  where  we  could 
get  a  ship  for  England.  The  mighty  man  gave  me  a  hot  quarter 
of  an  hour.  He  rubbed  it  in  that  our  armistice  terms  "called 
for  so  much  rolling  material,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  at  once,  and  here  was  one  of  the  cursed  Englanders  begging 
for  transport  to  ship  the  worthless  hides  of  more  cursed  Eng- 
landers," and  so  on,  "to  their  own  accursed  country,  etc.,  etc.," 
and  lots  more  in  the  same  strain.  However,  after  quite  a  warm 
little  argument  in  which  I  gave  as  good  as  I  got  (it  was  safer  now 
than  it  had  been  to  argue  and  talk  back)  I  won  my  point  and 
the  would-be  dictator  promised  to  ship  us  all  to  the  main  con- 
centration camp  for  the  province  of  Hanover.  He  kept  his 
promise  and  three  days  later  we  landed  again  in  Soltau.  What 
a  change  met  us.  On  our  former  visit  discipline  was  so  strict 
that  one  hardly  dared  to  breathe  aloud,  now  everything  was 
altered.  Some  20,000  men  of  all  races  filled  the  camp.  Flu 
and  other  diseases  were  rampant  ;  men  were  dying  wholesale. 
Again  the  Britishers  got  off  the  easiest,  there  being  fewer  of  us 
to  fall  victims  than  other  nationalities,  although  many  a  good 
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chum  "went  west."  Prisoners  were  flocking  in  from  other 
working  parties  and  small  camps,  nearly  starved,  but  in  wonder- 
ful spirits,  and  willing  to  risk  anything  to  get  out  of  the  hated 
country.  The  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Council  were  in  charge 
of  the  camp,  and  the  chief  executive  was  a  man  who  had  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  America.  He  tried  his  best  to  get  rid  of 
the  British,  as  they  were  becoming  a  nuisance  and  continually 
bothered  the  life  out  of  him.  I  was  able  to  steal  some  of  his 
private  paper,  the  use  of  his  official  stamp  and  busied  myself 
with  forging  some  passes,  which  I  gave  around  to  those  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  using  them.  I  used  several  myself  with  a 
variety  of  excuses,  and  went  for  a  trip  to  some  of  the  North  Sea 
towns  to  see  whether  I  could  locate  a  vessel  sailing  for  England. 
It  was  an  interesting  and  instructive  trip,  though  unsuccessful. 
Several  people  in  Hanover,  with  whom  I  got  into  conversation, 
intimated  very  strongly  that  they  would  welcome  British  ad- 
ministration of  their  province,  in  preference  to  the  powers  that 
had  ruled  them  before  the  revolution.  The  views  of  the  result 
of  the  war  were  many  and  varied  and  would  take  too  much  space 
to  repeat.  Feeling  was  very  bitter  against  the  High  Command 
for  having  got  the  country  into  such  a  plight. 

THE  GRAND  OLD  FLAG. 

Disappointed  in  my  quest  I  returned  to  camp.  About  the 
20th  December  news  was  received  that  a  British  transport  was 
lying  at  Rotterdam.  The  Camp  Commandant  wired  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  that  the  Englanders  were  lying  around  the 
camp  in  a  dying  condition  ;  that  hundreds  were  actually  dying 
daily,  and  so  forth,  painting  matters  much  worse  than  they 
really  were.  The  next  day  we  got  orders  to  prepare  to  move, 
and  sure  enough  on  the  23rd  December  we  boarded  a  train  for 
Hamburg.  The  captain  of  the  transport  had  left  Rotterdam, 
steered  right  through  the  mine  fields  of  the  river  Elbe  and  into 
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the  port  of  Hamburg.  Two  thousand  of  us  climbed  on  to  the 
train.  We  were  all  over  it,  on  the  top,  the  running  boards  and 
everywhere  where  a  foothold  could  be  obtained.  Hamburg  was 
reached  without  incident,  and  the  train  steamed  right  on  to  the 
docks.  Here  a  glorious  sight  met  our  eyes — the  Union  Jack, 
floating  at  the  stern  of  the  British  ship  "City  of  Poona,"  berthed 
at  the  enemy's  wharf.  A  cheer  went  up  that  would  beggar 
description.  Many  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  their 
own  land  again,  others  had  supposedly  lost  all  patriotism,  but 
every  one  there  went  just  about  crazy  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  the  grand  old  flag,  realizing  all  that  it  meant  to  us — 
liberty,  freedom,  home  and  loved  ones,  and  that  oui  sacrifice, 
small  though  it  was  compared  to  that  of  those  who  had  given 
their  all,  had  been  well  worth  giving.  We  swarmed  off  the  train 
like  madmen,  but  order  soon  reigned  when  the  ship's  officers 
appeared  to  detail  us  to  our  berths  and  mess  tables. 

We  lifted  anchor  on  the  24th  December,  and  by  nightfall 
were  well  out  of  the  Elbe.  The  next  day  was  Christmas,  the 
happiest  one  I  have  ever  spent.  We  were  passing  through 
thickly  sown  mine  fields,  but  no  one  cared,  we  were  "Homeward 
Bound  !" 


Winning  a  "D.F.C." 

A  NUMBER  of  airmen  were  sent  over  to  blow  up  a  very 
important  German  aerodrome,  located  near  a  Belgian 
town,  but  the  Hun  batteries  were  too  strong  and  the 
squadron  had  to  return. 

Shortly  after,  a  young  kid  went  over  and  dropped  his  bombs. 
A  great  explosion  followed.  He  returned  and  reported  the 
destruction  of  the  aerodrome. 

The  Commanding  Officer  sent  his  squadron  out  again  the 
next  day,  apparently  to  finish  the  good  work,  but  again  they 
returned,  reporting  the  anti-aircraft  barrage  too  strong  to  get 
through  to  the  aerodrome.  "That's  strange  !"  said  the  O.C. 
"Yesterday,  our  young  friend  here  went  over  alone,  and  blew 
it  up, — and  has  been  recommended  for  the  D.F.C.  for  his  achieve- 
ment." 

The  day  following,  a  protest  came  through  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  town  near  which  the  German  drome  was  situated,  that  a 
member  of  that  particular  squadron  had  flown  over  the  town, 
bombed  and  blown  up  the  town's  two  gas-tanks  ! 

Such  is  War  !  There  apparently  was  no  way  of  stopping 
the  decoration,  which  came  through  in  due  time. 

Usually  "D.F.C."  stands  for  "Distinguished  Flying  Cross," 
but  to  the  narrator  of  this  story,  in  this  case  the  "D.F."  has  an 
altogether  different  signification. 


A.  Pen  Picture  of  Peace  and  War 

(FROM  A  LETTER  DATED  JULY  1,  1918) 

ALL  is  going  well  with  me — as  usual.  Weather  remains 
beautiful,  though  slightly  cool  at  night.  I  am  still 
sleeping  (at  night,  of  course)  "down  by  the  old  mill 
stream,"  where,  at  reveille,  the  sun  sparkles  through  the  dancing 
spray  as  it  leaps  from  the  busy  wheel,  and  at  sunset  a  parting 
ray  caresses  for  a  moment,  the  care-free  water  tumbling  through 
the  sluicegate  to  leap  in  foamy  cascades  down,  down  the  moss- 
covered  rocks.  I  wish  I  could  register  its  beauty  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  Please  remember  that  I  am  still  fond  of  pictures 
and  send  a  snap  along  with  your  next  letter.  I  am  privileged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  pictures  that  are  spelling  "Finis"  to 
the  fond  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  wily  Hun.  The  pictures 
obtained  by  the  R.A.F.  pilots  are  wonderful  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war.  It  is  in 
this  department  that  we  are  "putting  it  over"  him.  Our  men 
are  without  parallel.  Every  time  they  go  forth  to  make  a  few 
exposures  they  automatically  expose  themselves  to  the  angry 
"Wouff  !  Wouff"  of  "Archibald."  Careless  of  the  closeness 
of  the  wicked  puff-balls  they  fly  straight  to  the  mark,  make 
their  pictures  and  speed  away  home  with  their  record  of  Fritz's 
labours. 

Of  course  they  sometimes  fail,  but  even  in  their  failure  they 
think  of  Duty.  Let  me  give  an  incident.  Two  planes  of  a  type 
used  generally  for  photographic  work  approached  the  line  at  an 
elevation  of  some  three  thousand  feet.  Very  beautiful  they 
looked  with  their  silken  coats  flashing  in  the  morning  sun. 
Suddenly  three  black  puffs  appeared  in  the  sky  very  close  to  the 
rear  plane.  These  were  followed  a  moment  later  by  the  "Wouff  ! 
Wouff  "  of  the  reports.  Straight  on  they  flew  for  a  moment, 
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then  the  rear  one  wavered  and  began  a  slow  sickening  nose  dive. 
Its  mate  circled  twice,  then  continued  its  work  over  Fritz's  line. 
Meanwhile  Fritz  threw  a  few  more  shells  at  the  falling  bird,  then 
stopped.  We,  who  watched  from  the  ground,  thought  it  was 
merely  a  "stunt"  to  evade  the  bursts,  but  as  it  continued  to  fall 
we  knew  that  it  was  indeed  "falling."  Finally  it  disappeared 
behind  a  crest  and  a  minute  later  a  black  column  of  smoke 
announced  to  friend  and  foe  that  a  bird  had  been  winged.  In 
the  meantime  imagine  yourselves  with  the  little  party  of  men, 
consisting  of  an  artillery  officer,  C.M.O.,  and  several  stretcher 
bearers  with  two  stretchers,  who  doubled  overland  in  plain  sight 
of  Fritz  to  the  spot  near  which  they  knew  the  plane  would  crash. 
Down  it  spun,  engine  running  smoothly,  propeller  whirling,  but 
with  its  pilot  lying  dead  across  the  "control."  Imagine  the 
situation  of  the  observer — unable  to  move  his  mate  and  regain 
control — no  hope  of  rescue. 

Finally  the  crash  came,  the  wings  crumpled,  the  engine 
ceased  its  measured  beat  and  the  watchers  rushed  forward. 
Frantically  they  worked  to  free  the  imprisoned  men  ere  the 
licking  flames  reached  the  petrol  tank.  And  then  happened  the 
incident  that  is  characteristic  of  the  airmen.  The  fainting 
observer  cried  :  "Don't  mind  me  ;  save  the  plates  !" 


Holding  the  Road  to  Calais 

By   "  One  of  the  Firsts.*' 

LEARNING  How. 

1  TRAINED  at  Valcartier,  which  was  a  most  wonderful 
camp,  considering  the  short  time  it  took  to  construct  it. 
At  that  time  we  were  not  too  well  clothed,  having  been 
advised  to  take  just  what  we  stood  up  in.  One  day  at  the  Rifle 
Ranges  we  were  caught  in  an  awful  thunderstorm  and  were 
soaked  to  the  skin.  On  arriving  back  in  camp  we  were  issued 
a  rubber  sheet  and  a  pair  of  fatigue  pants.  Next  day  we  went 
to  the  Ranges  again.  The  weather  was  rather  unkind  to  us,  and 
served  us  just  as  it  did  the  previous  day.  On  arriving  at  camp 
this  time  we  had  nothing  but  our  blankets  in  which  to  wrap 
ourselves.  We  roamed  around  like  so  many  Indians.  This  was 
our  first  experience  of  soldiering,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
us  at  all  ;  our  only  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  we  were  afraid  we 
would  not  get  away  before  the  war  was  over.  There  were  calls 
at  different  times  for  volunteers  for  Bermuda,  etc.,  to  which 
many  responded.  One  day,  in  particular,  the  orderly  sergeant 
went  around  the  lines  asking  for  volunteers  for  Egypt.  Quite  a 
few  fell  for  it.  Their  names  being  taken  the  sergeant  then  gave 
the  order  to  take  them  to  the  cook-house  to  peel  spuds.  The 
expression  on  their  faces  would  have  done  for  a  comic  paper. 

MAN  OVERBOARD. 

Nothing  very  extraordinary  happened  going  across  the 
ocean  with  the  exception  that  a  man  fell  overboard  from  one  of 
the  ships.  The  whole  Fleet  slowed  up  immediately,  and  like  a 
shot  from  a  gun  one  of  the  naval  escort  (which  one  could  not  see 
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unless  on  a  very  clear  day)  was  right  amongst  us.  The  man 
having  been  rescued  we  proceeded  on  our  way  and  reached 
Plymouth,  where  the  people  came  out  in  all  kinds  of  boats  with 
bands  playing  "The  Maple  Leaf",  etc.  They  certainly  gave  us  a 
great  reception.  We  disembarked  and  marched  to  North  Road 
Station.  We  had  a  great  time  pushing  through  the  crowds  that 
had  turned  out  to  see  us.  We  also  had  a  great  time  to  keep  the 
buttons  on  our  coats,  there  evidently  being  a  great  demand  for 
Canadian  souvenirs.  When  we  detrained  at  Bast  Lavington, 
it  was  frightfully  dark  and  raining.  Guides  met  us  with  lanterns 
to  guide  us  to  that  lovely  spot,  Salisbury  Plain,  commonly 
known  as  Salisbury-on-the-Mud.  We  reached  Bustard  Camp 
at  the  time  reveille  was  blowing  in  the  morning,  tired,  wet  and 
hungry,  and  at  once  laid  down  on  the  mud  in  the  tents  allotted 
to  us.  We  did  quite  a  lot  of  training  there,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
mud-larking.  Being  under  canvas  all  the  time  it  was  really 
wonderful  there  was  not  more  sickness,  but  we  kept  pretty  fit 
on  the  whole.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  reviewed  the 
troops  (raining  as  usual).  We  all  thought  then  that  we  would 
not  be  long  before  we  were  on  the  warpath,  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  we  did  not  leave  that  mudhole  until  February,  1915. 
On  landing  in  France  we  were  presented  with  a  goat-skin  coat 
and  mitts,  a  present  from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia. 
They  were  quite  an  addition  to  our  kit,  both  in  weight  and 
bulk  ;  when  on  the  march  we  wished  we  were  without  them, 
but  many  times  later  on,  towards  daybreak,  we  were  thankful 
we  had  them.  At  last  we  reached  Belgium,  and  were  dis- 
tributed in  various  billets  where  officers  and  N.C.O.'s  of  that 
famous  regiment,  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  gave  us  lectures 
on  how  to  treat  Fritz  when  we  met  him,  and  on  trench  warfare. 
They  also  took  about  half  a  company  of  us  at  a  time  into  the 
trenches  to  receive  our  "baptism  of  fire."  Then  we  were  given 
trenches  to  hold  on  our  own  at  Bois  Grenier,  where  we  were 
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complimented  on  the  way  we  fixed  them  up  and  for  their  clean- 
liness— cleanliness  being  one  of  the  most  essential  items  in 
trench  warfare. 

A  MESS  OF  STEW. 

We  had  a  Company  Officer  who  was  very  fond  of  and  very 
good  at,  lecturing  on  cleanliness,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Around  one  of  our  trenches  were  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  There 
were  cabbages  in  No  Man's  Land,  and  at  the  back  of  us  were 
potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  etc.  The  boys,  getting  somewhat 
tired  of  hard  tack  and  bully,  decided  to  have  a  Mulligan  Stew, 
for  which  we  collected  the  various  vegetables  to  mix  with  bully 
beef  and  biscuits.  The  two  greatest  difficulties  were  to  get  a 
utensil  in  which  to  cook  it,  and  water.  The  first  we  managed 
by  using  the  biscuit  tin,  but  water  could  be  got  only  at  night 
from  a  long  way  back  of  the  line  and  then  only  a  small  quantity 
per  man.  What  were  we  to  do  ?  Happy  thought  by  one  of 
the  boys  !  "What's  the  matter  with  water  in  the  ditch  at  the 
back  of  the  trench  ?"  Good.  We  carefully  dipped  some  from 
it  and  proceeded  to  cook  our  stew.  It  was  just  ready  when  the 
Company  Officer  referred  to  came  along  and  wanted  to  know 
what  we  had  there.  "Stew,  sir  !  Will  you  have  some  ?"  said 
the  N.C.O.  The  Captain  accepted  and  said,  "It  is  the  best 
meal  I  have  had  for  many  a  day."  Then  we  all  fell  to  and 
finished  it  up.  Two  days  later  we  vacated  the  trenches  and 
went  back  to  billets.  The  Captain  as  usual  had  us  paraded  in 
one  of  those  little  farm  yards  with  the  usual  manure  in  the 
centre  and  proceeded  to  lecture  us  on  sanitation.  During  his 
speech  he  told  us  on  no  consideration  to  use  any  of  the  water  in 
the  ditch  at  the  back  of  our  trenches,  as  he  had  been  investigat- 
ing it  and  had  found  it  contained  quite  a  few  bodies  of  German 
and  Imperial  soldiers.  Some  of  the  boys  started  to  laugh  at 
once.  He  wanted  to  know  the  joke,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
had  some  of  that  same  water  in  his  stew  a  few  days  back,  and 
had  pronounced  it  "Very  good." 
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IN  THE  THICK  OF  IT. 

On  leaving  that  part  of  the  line  we  were  moved  around  quite 
a  bit  to  different  points  where  there  was  likely  to  be  an  attack, 
but  we  never  got  anything  more  than  a  few  bullets  and  shells 
flying  around,  and  we  were  somewhat  disappointed.  General 
Alderson  got  to  hear  of  it  and  came  to  see  us  at  our  billets  one 
day  and  asked  us  to  gather  around  him,  he  had  something  to 
say  to  us.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  we  were  dissatisfied 
because  we  were  not  getting  enough  shooting,  that  he  was  going 
to  put  us  where  we  would  get  all  we  wanted,  and  he  was  sure 
we  would  use  the  same  resource  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
That  seemed  to  put  us  in  good  humor.  Some  few  days  later  we 
moved  to  Vlamertynghe  to  billets.  We  were  in  supports  for 
some  of  the  battalions  of  the  1st  Division.  Then  there  came 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1915,  when 
the  Huns  put  over  their  first  gas  attack.  We  were  ordered  to 
'stand  to'  about  nine  o'clock  that  night  and  stood  on  the  road 
outside  our  billets  waiting  for  further  orders.  While  there  we 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  sights  ever  seen  by 
man, — the  retreat  of  the  civilians  from  Ypres  City.  Little 
children  weeping,  having  lost  their  parents,  old  men  bent  with 
age  carrying  their  wives  "peg-o-back,"  all  kinds  of  poor  men 
and  women  with  their  little  bundles,  now  all  they  possessed  in 
the  world,  all  making  as  much  haste  as  possible.  It  was  a 
terrible  sight  ;  I  never  wish  to  witness  anything  like  it  again. 
It  made  one's  heart  almost  stop  beating  for  a  while.  At  last  we 
had  orders  to  move  off  and  started  towards  St.  Julien.  Down 
by  the  Canal  road  we  halted  and  saw  that  lovely  old  city  of 
Ypres  being  shelled  and  all  in  flames,  which  no  doubt  steeled  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  against  the  Germans  more  than  ever.  We 
had  already  heard  rumours  of  their  having  crucified  one  of  the 
Scotch  Canadians.  While  we  were  halted  ready  to  advance  at 
any  moment  shells  were  flying  around  us  all  the  time  and  dead 
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men  and  horses  were  lying  in  all  directions.  Major  Beattie,  our 
chaplain,  a  man  who  was  a  help  to  all  the  boys  and  most  popular 
with  all  irrespective  of  creed,  came  along  and  asked  if  there 
was  anyone  who  had  forgotten  to  send  a  message  or  had  for- 
gotten any  little  thing  would  they  tell  him  and  he  would  be  sure 
to  do  whatever  they  asked  him,  and  treat  it  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  We  crossed  the  Canal  bridge  soon  after  and  sent 
out  scouts,  not  knowing  where  Fritz  was.  We  went  up  a  cart- 
track  past  a  farm  and  there  had  orders  to  extend  and  line  the 
path  by  the  track.  The  next  order  was  to  leave  our  "valises," 
and  many  a  man  left  there  some  treasured  article  never  to  see  it 
again.  It  was  now  close  on  break  of  day,  and  we  started  to 
advance  by  rushes,  about  a  platoon  at  a  time,  and  about  thirty 
yards  each  rush.  We  heard  the  bullets  whistling  around  us, 
and  the  calls  for  "stretcher  bearers  wanted"  to  left  and  right. 
That  day  we  pulled  off  a  big  bluff.  If  Fritz  had  only  known  he 
could  have  walked  right  through  us,  but  he  either  had  not  got 
the  heart  or  could  not  estimate  our  strength.  Their  machine 
gun  and  shell  fire  was  terrible,  but  you  would  not  hear  a  com- 
plaint ;  instead  perhaps  you  would  hear,  "Throw  us  over  a 
cigarette,  Bill,"  or  "Have  you  got  a  match?"  or  some  joke. 
One  old  Irishman  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  late  of  the  Fusiliers 
had  taken  shelter  from  the  bullets  some  way  behind  a  field  roller, 
which  was  blown  up  by  a  shell.  He  was  asked  how  he  liked  the 
war.  "Not  at  all,  at  all,"  he  says.  "When  they  start  throwing 
over  Massey-Harris  binders  and  steam  rollers  I  think  it  is  time 
to  quit."  It  was  an  awful  slaughter  that  day.  We  were  fighting 
against  great  odds,  for  in  those  days  we  were  not  so  well  equipped 
as  later.  We  had  little  artillery,  no  aeroplanes  to  speak  of  and 
very  few  machine  guns.  There  was  a  battery  of  artillery  at  the 
back  of  us,  which  either  ran  short  of  ammunition  or  got  put 
out  of  action.  I  saw  them  make  some  direct  hits  on  an  old  farm- 
house from  which  machine  guns  were  bothering  us.  They  dis- 
lodged them  and  the  place  went  up  in  flames.  Fritz  had  great 
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respect  for  the  bomb  we  made  ourselves  out  of  a  Tickler's  jam  tin. 

THE  PRICE. 

We,  however,  gained  our  objective,  did  what  we  set  out  to 
do,  and  according  to  some  English  papers,  which  I  saw  later, 
we  saved  the  Road  to  Calais,  but  at  what  a  cost  !  We  went 
into  action  that  day  one  thousand  strong,  but  when  the  battalion 
came  out  we  were  just  over  two  hundred.  We  lost  our  com- 
manding officer,  Col.  Birchell,  one  of  the  bravest  men  who  ever 
walked,  also  our  adjutant,  Capt.  Jack  Glover,  another  man 
loved  by  the  4th  Battalion,  and  also  Major  Kelly,  Lieut.  Maguire, 
and  Lieut.  Brant,  our  popular  Indian  officer.  Many  brave 
deeds  were  done  that  day  which  were  never  recorded.  There 
were  many  other  battles,  but  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  was  a 
battle  fought  under  greatest  difficulties.  The  war  is  over,  and 
all  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  forget  it.  Maybe  it  is  best, 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  one's  comrades  who  are  gone, 
the  many  who  are  cripples,  and  many  a  healthy-looking  man 
one  meets  who  has  something  wrong  with  him,  which  can  never 
be  cured. 

[EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  writer  of  the  foregoing  was  wounded 
at  Givenchy  and  is  still  in  the  hospital  in  Toronto.] 


AL  Page  From  a  Pocket  Bridge -Log 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  4rn  : 

3.45.    Weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  to    Humber  Light 

Vessel. 
3.55.    Humber  Light  Vessel  abeam. 

3.50.    Shaped  course  N.E.  1-2  N. — Wind  N.,  strength  6. 

.*         *         *         * 

11.40.  Lookout  reports  rockets  from  one  of  the  fishing 
trawlers. 

11.45.    Trawler  is  the  ' '  Lucerne . ' ' 

11.55.  Altered  course,  cannot  get  alongside  Lucerne  on 
account  of  heavy  seaway.  The  old  tub  appears  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  list  to  port.  We  are  as  near  along- 
side as  we  can  get  without  colliding. 

12.00.  Lucerne  skipper  bawling  through  megaphone  :  "Un- 
exploded  mine  in  our  gear,  sir  !"  Will  put  out 
small  boat  and  ask  volunteers  to  go  aboard  of  her. 
2.30.  Have  returned  from  Lucerne  ;  everything  now  ship- 
shape ;  have  set  course  for  Dogger  Bank.  The 
mine  had  got  foul  of  the  fishing  gear  and  been 
hauled  right  up  on  the  fore-deck  ;  skipper  and 
crew  just  ran  aft  and  left  it  (swaying  halfway  aloft) . 
We  went  aboard,  lowered  away  on  the  winch,  made 
mine  fast  to  a  stanchion,  took  out  detonators,  cut 
electric  wires  (new  type  of  mine).  The  Chief 
Petty  Officer  I  had  with  me  deserves  credit  for 
quick  work  with  electric  device. 

3.30.  Have  slackened  speed  to  steerage-way  about  4  knots. 
Strong  northerly  gales  ;  new  "Sparker,"  a  slow 
chap  at  de-coding." 


Snapshots  From  the  Experiences 
of  Three  Brothers 


YPRES,  1915. 

IF  you  have  a  bump  of  location  that  will  lead  you  through  a 
black  night,  over  a  maze  of  boggy  woods  and  tracks  ;  a 

patience  that  will  keep  you  cool,  while  grey  dawn  steals 
up  in  the  east,  and  the  battalion  watercart  is  still  stranded  in  a 
shell  hole  ;  a  confidence  that  Boche  snipers  will  see  everything 
on  the  countryside  but  your  dishevelled  little  column, — then 
you  may  enjoy  being  a  battalion  transport  officer.  Even  so  one 
wants  to  know  something  of  the  job  before  having  it  thrust 
upon  him. 

One  bleak  winter  afternoon  in  1915,  Beecher  was  suddenly 
detailed  to  take  over  the  4th  Battalion  transport  duties.  The 
Battalion  was  then  holding  the  old  Swan  Chateau  in  the  Ypres 
Salient.  Of  course,  it  was  night  work  and  of  course  it  rained — 
steady,  relentless  Flanders  rain.  The  regular  route  would  have 
been  quite  enough  for  a  new  hand  on  the  work,  but  unfortunately 
a  light  railway  had  been  blown  up  during  the  day,  and  unfamiliar 
country  had  to  be  crossed. 

Realizing  the  shortness  of  the  nights  the  men  pushed  their 
steaming,  sweating,  muddy  teams  to  their  very  best.  Then 
immediately  ahead  loomed  up  a  broken  culvert.  A  dead  stop 
followed. 

After  some  hasty  reconnoitring  a  new  route  was  found  and 
away  went  the  column  once  more.  Suddenly  the  leading  team 
sank  to  its  waist  in  the  ruins  of  a  cellar,  the  second  team  being 
jerked  to  its  haunches  just  in  time.  The  waggon  was  man- 
handled back  and  the  struggling  horses  dragged  out.  Down 
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went  another  team  in  the  same  way.  In  the  pitch  darkness  it 
took  an  hour  to  get  clear  of  this  pitfall  and  off  again. 

But  another  adventure  waited.  The  Sergeant,  splashed  up 
excitedly  through  the  mud  :  "Water-cart  bogged  in  shell-hole, 
sir,  and  blocking  the  road.  "This  was  surely  the  end  of  it  all,  for 
the  little  team  could  not  possibly  drag  the  cumbrous  vehicle  out 
of  its  bed.  Again  luck  intervened.  With  jingling  chains  and  a 
volley  of  profanity,  a  column  of  Field  Artillery  gun-limbers, 
coming  down  from  the  line,  pulled  up  at  the  blockade.  Little 
as  they  enjoyed  the  job,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Hitching 
several  teams  in  row  they  heaved  the  old  water-cart  up  on  the 
track  and  galloped  back  to  their  waggon  lines. 

It  was  a  short  night  after  that.  Rations  got  up  alright,  and 
the  job  was  finished. 

As  the  dawn  slowly  dispelled  the  low-hanging  mists  and  the 
Boche  greeted  the  new  day  by  searching  the  countryside  with 
shell  fire,  the  weary,  bedraggled  little  transport  column  was 
pushing  safely  back  to  billets,  bacon,  hot  tea  and  an  all-day 
snooze  in  grey  blankets. 

CANADIAN  CAVALRY  BEFORE  ARMISTICE. 

The  Third  Imperial  Cavalry  Division  had  been  marching  for 
days,  and  the  rain,  with  an  occasional  fall  of  snow,  made  the 
days  of  severe  work  and  short  rations  seem  longer.  Of  course, 
the  "screen  of  the  army  "  travelling  anywhere  between  sixteen 
and  forty  kilometres  per  day  could  not  expect  to  be  rationed 
well,  but  withal  there  was  an  air  of  expectancy  and  buoyancy 
in  the  troops  which  bore  down  any  tendency  to  complain.  The 
Boche  was  on  the  run,  and  now  the  Cavalry  Corps  hoped  and 
strove  for  the  greatest  coup  of  the  war — the  repetition  of  the 
feat  of  Allenby's  Cavalry  in  Palestine,  to  cut  off  the  main  part 
of  the  German  Army  in  retreat. 

Russell,  an  officer  of  the  Fort  Garry  Horse,  pictured  the  last 
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great  stirring  cavalry  action  of  the  war — a  re-setting  of  the 
famous  charges  of  Amiens  and  Le  Cateau.  But  it  was  otherwise 
ordained. 

In  the  last  three  days  we  had  marched  hard,  mostly  on  the 
trot,  and  how  clearly  memory  recalls  those  cold,  cheerless 
bivouacs,  sans  fire,  sans  comfort  and  frequently  sans  food. 
The  dark,  cheerless  skies  with  their  scintillating  stars,  were 
alive  with  the  drone  of  "Night-fliers" — at  this  stage  of  the  game 
chiefly  British.  But  the  daytime  brought  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  the  liberated  villagers.  How  they  swarmed  about  the  horses 
and  how  they  embraced  the  riders,  and  in  more  than  one  village 
the  brass  band  which  had  not  played  for  four  years,  gave  its  first 
concert  at  a  cross-road  to  greet  the  Canadian  Cavalry. 

On  Armistice  Day  the  long-sought  contact  was  made.  The 
rear-guard  of  the  fleeing  Hun  appeared  on  the  sky-line  and  the 
division  rode  out  to  action.  But  the  fateful,  wondrous,  joyous 
message  of  Armistice  arrived  and  the  great  coup  of  the  war  was 
gladly  forgotten  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  game 
was  won.  What  recked  it,  if  every  man-jack  from  colonel  to 
bugler  on  the  return  from  action  munched  nothing  more  than  a 
Belgian  beet,  plucked  from  the  field  ;  what  recked  it  if  the 
bivouac  the  night  before  had  been  the  frosty  ground  The 
stomach  may  have  ached  with  hunger  and  the  body  with  cold, 
but  the  heart  was  filled  with  a  thankfulness  which  only  a  war- 
worn soldier  could  feel  at  this,  the  culmination  of  the  greatest 
struggle  of  all  time. 

RETREATING  WITH  THE  BRITISH. 

The  rank  and  file  of  an  army  can  never  be  expected  to  know 
the  destinies  which  hang  upon  its  movements  Until  the  great 
British  retreat  in  1918  was  over,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  those 
sharing  in  it,  even  dimly  realized  the  despair  into  which  Europe 
was  plunged  at  the  news.  Thousands,  alas,  were  never  to 
know  it. 
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Clark  was  with  a  D.A.C.,  that  is  a  column  detailed  to  feed 
the  field  batteries  with  ammunition.  After  Cough's  army 
broke,  this  commission  was  widened  by  the  order,  "Keep  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

But  where  was  ammunition  to  be  had  ?  And  after  the  first 
days,  where  were  the  batteries  to  be  found  ?  Or  forage  for  the 
horses,  or  rations  for  the  men  ?  Where  was  the  Boche  ?  There 
was  no  answer  to  these  questions.  None  knew.  It  was  sauve 
qui  pent- 

Picture  the  vast  countryside  peopled  with  armies  in  rout. 
Veils  of  leaderless  men  drifting  across  the  fields,  transport 
choking  the  roads,  great  guns  spotted  like  lizards,  halting  in  the 
march,  turning  their  snouts  east  and  belching  hopefully  into 
the  blue. 

Imagine  days  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  nights  of  moonlight, 
with  every  road  and  track  rolling  up  clouds  of  dust,  every  variety 
of  impedimenta  littering  the  waysides,  every  variety  of  soldier, 
wounded,  grim,  gay,  care-free,  coatless,  hatless,  grimy,  exhausted, 
hungry  and  athirst,  pushing  back  to  a  remote  and  indefinite  line 
of  last  defence.  German  planes  zooming  overhead  registering 
batteries  ;  huge  pale  German  balloons  pushing  forward  over 
the  ridges,  like  the  heavy  clouds  of  a  thunderstorm. 

To-day  you  sat  at  the  roadside  drinking  watery  French  beer 
from  an  abandoned  wagon,  and  munching  ration  biscuit.  Or 
perhaps  you  did  not  eat.  Certainly  you  didn't  sleep.  The 
Boche  Verey  lights,  marching  up  behind,  did  not  pause.  Why 
should  you?  To-morrow  you  looked  back  and  wished  you  had 
saved  something  out  of  that  roadside  meal. 

French  refugees  tramped  in  the  ditches.  Here  was  a  dogcart 
piled  high  with  household  treasures  or  necessities,  and  a  wizened 
old  grandparent  atop.  There  a  straggling  family  with  their 
home  resolved  into  a  barrowload  of  utensils. 

And  so  in  sunlight  or  under  the  brilliant  moon,  with  cutting 
March  winds  burning  the  eyes  and  faces,  the  grey  serpents  of 
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traffic  wound  slowly  along.  There  was  haste,  and  yet  there 
could  not  be  speed.  Now  halting,  now  trotting,  but  always 
moving,  the  wheeled  transport  of  the  broken  armies  endeavored 
to  keep  at  least  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the  Boche.  It  wasn't 
always  possible. 

And  all  the  time  in  a  thin,  resisting  line,  blackened,  famished, 
powder-smoked,  bombing,  bayonetting  and  struggling,  the 
heroic  British  Tommy  stood  against  the  grey  hordes :  the 
British  Tommy,  peer  in  valor  and  in  sacrifice  with  any  epic  figure 
of  world  history. 

To  those  who  passed  through  it,  March,  1918  is  a  dream  ;  a 
dream  the  violence  of  which,  the  adventure  of  which  grows  more 
unreal  and  impossible  as  year  after  year  of  normal  life  rolls 
between.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  A  day  of  life  in  those 
days  is  better  than  a  thousand.  An  ordinary  man  could  brush 
shoulders  with  heroes. 


An  Airman's  Close  Gall 

By  Himself 

It  was  an  early  morning  ' '  show ' '  and  we  were  out  on  offen- 
sive patrol.  We  were  four;  a  flight  commander  and  four 
flying  officers;  I  was  one  of  the  latter.  Our  machines  were 
light  scouts  each  having  one  fixed  machine  gun  which  fired  dir- 
ectly ahead. 

We  left  the  ground  at  six  a.m.,  after  a  light  breakfast,  expect- 
ing to  be  back  for  regular  breakfast  at  eight-thirty,  and  flew 
east,  climbing  steadily.  When  we  reached  the  "lines"  we  turned 
north  and  followed  them  until  we  came  to  the  northern  boundary 
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of  our  patrol  area.  Turning  east  again  we  crossed  the  "lines," 
carried  on  for  about  five  miles,  and  then  turned  south  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  hostile  aircraft.  We  were  looking  for  trouble 
and  almost  despaired  of  finding  it  when  after  one  and  a  half 
hours'  patrol,  we  saw  a  Hun  dodge  into  a  cloud  ahead  of  us.  We 
rushed  around  to  the  opposite  side  and,  when  two  machines  ap- 
peared, attacked.  Again  they  turned  into  the  cloud  and  I 
hastened  to  resume  my  position  beside  the  patrol  leader.  The 
others  had  not  yet  reached  their  positions  when  one  of  the  Huns 
appeared  below  us  and  we  dived.  Almost  immediately  the  lead- 
er pulled  out  of  the  dive,  to  remedy  a  gun- jamb  I  thought,  but 
I  carried  on  hoping  that  the  next  shot  would  prove  effective  and 
finish  the  Hun.  In  the  heat  of  the  chase  I  followed  him  too 
long  and  suddenly  found  myself  at  three  thousand  instead  of 
twelve  thousand  feet  where  the  dive  had  begun. 

Undoubtedly  I  should  have  continued  the  descent  until  I  was 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the  earth  and  then  flown  in  a 
westerly  direction,  "hedge-hopping."  Instead  I  climbed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  heavily  bombarded  by  "Archies"  (anti 
aircraft  batteries)  on  every  side.  They  wasted  tons  of  ammunition 
on  my  account  during  the  next  ten  minutes.  Vainly  I  scanned 
the  sky  for  sight  of  my  friends.  Far  away  in  the  southwest 
"Archie"  was  busy  and  they  might  have  been  there  but  that 
was  miles  away.  I  continued  to  climb  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  was  watchful.  Presently,  behind  and  below  me,  I  noticed 
pursuing  machines  and  knew  that  my  chances  of  escape  were 
small  as  these  machines  were  much  faster  than  mine  at  such  a 
low  altitude.  Gradually  the  distance  between  us  diminished. 
Could  I  reach  the  "lines"  before  they  came  up  with  me? 

As  the  leader  of  the  Huns  came  on,  my  machine  at  last  came 
into  view  through  the  sights  of  his  machine  gun  and  without 
waiting  until  he  should  come  within  effective  range,  he  opened 
fire.  Thus  he  made  a  great  mistake.  I  immediately  turned 
and  dived  on  him,  firing  steadily,  and  thus  forced  him  to  dive 
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steeply  while  his  two  followers  sheered  off  to  either  side.  In  this 
encounter  I  took  the  offensive  for  the  moment  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  making  my  pursuers  more  cautious  and  of  giving  me  a 
short  respite.  Only  once  during  the  chase  did  bullets  strike 
my  machine  and  these  entered  the  rear  part  during  a  skirmish. 
There  was  a  sharp  crack  and  a  film  of  smoke  was  wafted  down 
the  fusilage.  For  a  moment  I  thought  my  machine  was  alight 
but  was  soon  reassured.  Suddenly  my  engine  stopped  and  I 
was  forced  to  lose  height  rapidly  in  order  to  maintain  flying- 
speed.  When  we  got  within  rifle  range  of  the  British  lines,  the 
Huns  left  me  and  I  was  worried  only  by  "Archie"  and  the  fear 
that  my  height  might  be  insufficient  to  carry  me  over  the  "lines." 
When  I  got  close  to  the  ground  I  looked  about  for  the  best  place 
to  land.  I  saw  level  ground  ahead  and  decided  to  glide  as  far 
west  as  possible  before  turning  into  wind  to  land. 

Landing  safely,  the  machine  came  to  a  standstill  between  two 
shell-holes  and  I  jumped  out  and  ran  to  the  nearest  one.  While 
landing,  I  had  noticed  a  trench  ahead  of  me  and  now  I  heard 
bullets  whizzing  past  but  it  took  only  a  moment  to  drop  into  the 
bottom  of  the  shell-hole.  The  bombardment  became  intense 
and  the  shells  fell  so  close  to  me  that  I  was  sprinkled  with  falling 
earth.  After  five  minutes  of  this,  I  realized  that  I  must  move 
farther  away  from  the  machine  on  which  the  German  Field  Guns 
were  ranging  and  I  resolved  to  transfer  to  another  shell-hole 
farther  west.  I  ran  with  all  speed  possible  to  one.  Hampered 
by  very  heavy  flying  kit  I  covered  the  fifty  yards  amid  whistling 
bullets  and  flying  shrapnel.  I  was  about  to  hurl  myself  into 
the  hole  when  I  noticed  that  it  contained  over  a  foot  of  water 
while  there  was  a  dry  one  a  few  feet  farther  on.  I  fell  exhausted 
into  the  latter  which  I  found  still  warm.  Here  I  remained  about 
seven  hours,  although  it  seemed  more  like  seven  years,  waiting 
for  darkness  and  hoping  for  the  best.  During  this  time  the 
bombardment  continued  although  it  was  much  more  intense  at 
certain  periods.  While  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell-hole 
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thinking  of  the  hopelessness  of  my  condition,  I  was  struck  by  a 
small  piece  of  shell  embedded  in  a  large  chunk  of  clay.  When  I 
regained  consciousness  I  found  myself  on  my  hands  and  knees 
slowly  swaying  from  side  to  side  and  bleeding  so  profusely  from  a 
wound  in  the  head  that  my  strength  was  quickly  leaving  me.  My 
position  appeared  absolutely  hopeless  ;  I  expected  to  be  sniped 
the  moment  that  I  put  my  head  over  the  top,  but  I  climbed  out 
and  sat  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  shell-hole.  Exceedingly  sur- 
prised that  nothing  happened,  I  gazed  about  me  and  saw,  less  than 
seventy-five  yards  away,  all  that  remained  of  my  late  machine, 
a  small  heap  of  twisted  metal.  Looking  towards  the  west  I 
saw,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  the  trench  which  I  had 
noticed  when  landing  and,  running  as  best  I  could  I  reached  it 
and  slid  into  what  proved  to  be  a  German  machine-gun  emplace- 
ment, and  noticed,  a  few  yards  to  one  side,  a  dead  German  sniper. 
My  heavy  leather  flying  coat  almost  smothered  me  with  its 
weight  and  I  took  it  off  but,  as  soon  as  I  removed  my  fur-lined 
helmet,  the  wound  began  to  bleed  again  and  I  had  just  time  to 
re-adjust  the  helmet  before  fainting.  Consciousness  returned 
directly  the  bleeding  stopped  and  I  resolved  to  push  on.  Crawl- 
ing over  the  top,  I  staggered  forward  until  I  reached  a  huge  shell 
crater  where  I  was  again  forced  to  rest  until  my  vision  cleared. 
My  next  attempt  carried  me  to  safety.  Directly  ahead  I  saw 
a  "tin-hat"  slowly  rise  above  the  parapet  of  a  shell-shattered 
trench,  and  then  the  tops  of  two  more  hats  became  visible.  The 
sight  of  those  muddy  "tin-hats"  was,  I  think  the  most  welcome 
that  I  have  ever  experienced.  The  strain  was  relieved  and  I 
fell  unconscious  into  the  trench. 

When  I  became  aware  of  my  surroundings  again,  I  was  re- 
ceiving first-aid  while  half  a  dozen  grim  looking  Newfoundland- 
ers crouched  around.  My  transfer  by  stages  to  the  base  hospital 
and  then  to  England  was  a  matter  of  four  or  five  days  but  I  con- 
sidered that  I  had  been  very  fortunate  and  was  happy. 


Sketches  by  a  Balloonist 

THE  following  letters  from  the  late  Captain  Walter  Jamie- 
son  are  not  only  very  interesting,  but  marvellously  in- 
structive. 

TESTED  FOR  BALLOON  WORK. 
Dear  K., 

It  happens  to  be  your  turn  for  a  letter,  so  I  will  tell  you  of 
the  most  unique  experience  I  have  had  since  leaving  Canada. 
Yesterday  I  made  my  first  ascent  in  a  balloon.  Major  Bedwell 
drove  down  in  the  morning  and  told  me  that  my  application  had 
progressed  to  a  point  where  he  had  to  say  a  few  words  in  order 
to  get  me  into  his  wing,  or  perhaps  you  might  call  it  under  his 
wing.  While  he  was  quite  prepared  to  say  them,  it  was  desirable 
that  red-tape  should  be  conformed  with,  and  that  I  make  a  trial. 
So  yesterday  my  name  was  entered  in  the  records  of  The  Royal 
Flying  Corps  as  being  in  the  air  under  their  auspices.  You  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  all  names  are  entered  in  this  way, 
whether  the  passenger  be  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  corporal.  No 
doubt  a  lot  of  names  are  not  entered,  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  unauthorized  joy-rides,  but  even  these,  which  were  fairly 
frequent  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  are  hard  to  wangle  now. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  how  I  felt  before  I  got  into  the  bas- 
ket, except  to  say  that  the  balloon  looked  very  much  bigger 
and  the  basket  very  much  smaller,  than  they  had  ever  appeared 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  balloon  is  about  80  feet  long, 
by  25  or  30  feet  across,  and  in  consequence  contains  over  40,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  costing  £1,000.  When  not  in  use,  the  balloon 
has  a  huge  net  put  over,  which  holds  it  down  without  undue 
straining.  Along  the  side  and  ends  of  the  balloon,  or  rather 
all  around  it  at  intervals,  ropes  hang  down;  these  are  tied 
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to  sand-bags,  and  to  fastenings  permanently  fixed  in  the  ground. 
When  an  ascent  is  to  be  made  30  men  unloose  the  fastenings, 
throw  off  some  of  the  sand-bags,  and  Mr.  Balloon,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  huge  elephant  flopping  his  big  ears  with  thirty 
pygmies  tugging  away  to  hold  him  down,  comes  blundering  out 
from  cover,  and  is  dragged  across  country  a  few  yards  to  the 
point  where  the  steel  cable  is  attached  and  where  the  observers 
make  their  debut. 

On  the  left  I  have  shown  the  "ear,"  inflated  as  it  is  after 
the  balloon  has  gone  up  several  hundred  feet,  and  the  right 
"ear"  is  shown  deflated,  as  they  both  are  before  the  balloon 
ascends.*  The  balloon  proper  is  filled  with  gas,  but  these 
ears  are  automatically  filled  with  air.  As  you  go  up,  the  air 
rushes  in  through  a  valve  with  a  soughing  sound.  The  valve 
by  the  way  has  a  diameter  of  over  a  foot.  These  ears  act  as 
ballast  for  the  balloon  the  same  as  the  bulging  sides  of  a  vessel 
act.  You  have  seen  pictures  of  ships  in  dry-dock.  Well,  the 
bulges  on  the  balloon  tend  to  prevent  rolling,  even  as  the  bulging 
sides  of  a  ship. 

Now  I  am  going  to  inflict  one  more  description  on  you,  to 
show  how  the  balloon  is  held  captive.  Wire  cables  run  from 
various  parts  of  the  balloon,  to  a  common  converging  point, 
where  they  are  joined  together,  and  from  this  point  the  cable  from 
the  winch  is  attached,  and  there  you  are.  The  winch  is  a  power- 
ful winding  apparatus,  which,  with  cable,  costs  £2,000,  mounted 
on  a  heavy  powerful  truck.  This  cable  impressed  itself  on  me 
very  strongly,  as  while  one  knows  it  to  be  safe  enough  as  shown 
by  the  test  of  experience,  yet  a  cable  as  big  as  my  little  finger 
looks  small  enough  when  it  means  your  hold  on  terra  firma. 
The  basket  is  hung  below  the  centre  of  the  balloon  by  several 
ropes  as  thick  as  my  index  finger,  and  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  most  excellent  quality.  The  basket  is  quite  small,  of  wicker, 
3ft.  by  4ft.,  and  say  4  or  4}^ft.  deep,  just  room  for  two  obser- 

*A  sketch,  not  reproduced,  accompanied  this  description. 
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vers,  and  a  seat  at  one  end  where  each  may  rest  in  turn.  Before 
getting  in,  you  put  on  a  rope  harness  of  loops,  one  loop  over 
each  leg,  then  a  loop  over  the  right  arm  and  head  rests  on  the 
left  shoulder,  and  a  fourth  loop  passes  over  the  left  arm  and 
head,  and  rests  on  the  right  shoulder,  these  loops  all  converge 
at  a  point  in  front  of  the  stomach,  just  where  the  lower  lungs 
start  to  branch  away  from  each  other,  and  here  there  is  another 
loop,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  for  to  it  is  fastened  the  rope 
which  attaches  you  to  the  parachute.  One  of  the  officers  lent 
me  his  leather  coat  lined  with  sheepskin,  very  warm,  as  you 
strap  in  the  wrists  and  throat,  leaving  one  opening  through 
which  the  loop  projects.  After  you  get  in  the  basket,  a  mech- 
anic fastens  a  rope  about  fourteen  feet  long  to  the  top  of  the 
rope  harness,  which  falls  over  the  side  and  loops  up  to  the  para- 
chute, which  is  snugly  tucked  away  in  a  pear-shaped  holder 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  basket.  Afterwards,  you  put  a  special 
belt  on,  which  supports  a  leather  scabbard  containing  a  knife. 
In  case  you  come  down  by  parachute,  you  cut  the  rope  attached 
to  the  parachute  as  soon  as  you  hit  the  ground,  otherwise  you 
would  be  dragged. 

There  are  some  very  clever  instruments,  a  very  important 
one  being  the  expansion  gauge.  As  the  balloon  goes  up,  the 
gases  expand.  When  30  shows  on  the  gauge,  you  have  reached 
the  limit  of  safety,  and  signal  to  stop  the  winch  until  the  ex- 
pansion goes  back  to  normal.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  safety  valve  which  automatically  opens  after  the  gauge 
reaches  8,  but  of  course  it  works  slowly,  and  if  you  persisted  in 
going  higher  after  the  gauge  shows  30,  the  balloon  would  burst 
like  a  toy  balloon  with  too  much  lung  power  behind  it.  A  sec- 
ond instrument  shows  the  height  you  are  at,  as  you  go  up,  come 
down,  or  are  stationary.  It  would  be  extremely  valuable  if 
your  balloon  broke  away  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  a  parachute  sometimes  takes  up  to  nearly  400  feet  to  open, 
it  would  be  suicide  to  jump  when  a  few  hundred  feet  up.  So 
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you  would  sit  tight  until  your  balloon  shot  up,  as  it  would  do 
in  a  few  seconds,  to  1,000  feet  or  higher.  The  wind  gauge 
shows  the  wind  pressure  and  the  portable  telephone  slung  on 
the  side  of  the  basket  is  valuable  The  telephone  wire  is  wound 
on  a  huge  bobbin,  which  is  unwound  as  the  balloon  goes  up,  care 
being  taken  always  that  there  is  sufficient  slack,  and  even  when 
unwinding  rapidly,  conversation  can  be  kept  up.  When  the 
pressure  gauge  reaches  30,  you  phone  down  "Stop  the  winch." 
At  the  winch  they  have  a  strain  gauge,  a  wonderful  French  in- 
vention, which  is  put  on  the  cable  to  test  the  strain  on  it.  I 
describe  it  to  myself,  and  now  to  you,  as  on  the  bow  principle, 
the  tauter  the  string,  the  harder  it  is  to  "spring"  it  in  against 
the  bow.  There  is  a  steel  bow  held  on  the  cable  just  above  the 
winch,  and  a  central  screw  is  turned  to  spring  the  cable  in  to- 
wards the  steel  bow. 

The  bigger  the  strain,  the  tauter  the  cable;  the  tauter  the 
cable,  the  greater  difficulty  in  springing  the  cable  in  to  the  steel 
bow,  and  the  degrees  of  difficulty  is  registered  by  an  air  bubble 
in  a  graduated  glass  tube  in  the  screw,  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  spirit-level. 

Although  I  have  a  very  great  sense  of  height,  almost  to  dizzi- 
ness on  high  buildings,  I  had  so  prepared  myself  and  was  so  de- 
termined to  overcome  it,  that  I  had  very  little  sensation,  for 
which  I  am  mighty  thankful.  I  thought  I  might  have  several 
battles  before  I  entirely  overcame  the  "sea-sickness"  which  is 
not  uncommon  to  airmen.  Fortunately,  the  wind  was  only 
ten  miles  an  hour.  I  will  get  gradually  worked  up  to  the  forty 
to  forty-five  mile  wind  which  is  sometimes  experienced. 

The  observation  was  extremely  poor  yesterday,  owing  to 
greyish  mist,  so  that  we  only  went  up  2,000  feet,  normal  observ- 
ing height  varying  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet.  We  could  see  be- 
yond Fritz's  front  line,  4  or  5  miles  away,  and  the  shells  bursting 
along  the  battle  front,  but  on  a  good  day  we  could  have  seen 
five  times  that  distance.  In  consequence,  the  flight  was  purely 
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and  simply  a  test  one,  and  we  remained  in  the  air  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  only.  The  country  immediately  below,  and  for  some 
miles,  was  clear-cut  as  a  cameo,  a  marvellous  photographic  map 
showing  every  road,  canal,  railroad,  etc.,  perfectly.  I  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  basket  and  saw  the  men  at  the  winch,  about 
the  size  of  a  two-year  old.  Above  3,000  feet,  a  man  begins  to 
get  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  of  course  we  are  supplied 
with  very  powerful  glasses.  One  thing  only  bothered  me,  and 
that  was  that  every  time  I  moved,  my  feet  sank  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  an  undulating  effect,  which,  when  I  mentioned  it 
afterwards,  was  very  satisfactorily  explained.  The  basket  is 
not  intended  to  be  rigid,  but  has  reinforcing  wires  running  from 
lip  to  lip  sidewise,  and  from  lip  to  lip  lengthwise,  and  if  you  could 
look  at  the  bottom  through  the  wicker,  you  would  see  a  wire 
criss-cross  like  a  sieve,  very  strong,  but  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
the  uninitiated. 

The  winch  is  very  powerful,  and  the  balloon,  if  necessary, 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  under  certain  conditions  at  the  rate 
of  700  feet  a  minute.  When  you  first  start  to  haul  down  there 
is  a  jerk  and  sensation  like  that  experienced  in  an  elevator.  As 
the  balloon  is  being  hauled  into  the  wind,  there  is  a  very  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  rush  of  air,  and  the  balloon  rocks  from 
side  to  side. 

The  trip  was  a  delightful,  or  rather,  wonderful  experience, 
particularly  as  I  made  good  and  advanced  myself  a  step  nearer 
my  ultimate  goal,  which  is  of  course,  a  transfer.  I  had  a  chat 
with  Major  Bedwell,  and  afterwards  went  to  tea  with  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  balloon.  They  say  the  betting  is  20  to  1  that 
my  transfer  will  go  through.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  expect  word 
to  report  to  an  examining  officer  of  the  Flying  Corps,  and  if  I 
meet  his  fancy,  will  be  sent  on  to  Flying  H.  Q.  for  the  final  de- 
cision. 

Naturally  I  was  quite  the  man  of  the  Mess  last  night,  and 
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got  a  lot  of  chaffing  and  leg-pulling,  which  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable. 

At  present  I  am  full  of  balloons,  as  witness  my  letter.  My 
next  one  will  be  normal,  and  the  next.  I  should  know  my  fate 
definitely  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  meantime  I  am  just  hoping 
and  having  a  fairly  agreeable  life  on  the  side. 

Love  to  all, 

WALTER. 


PERILS  OF  A  BALLOONIST. 

Parachute  landing  on  a  quiet  day  is  about  the  same  as  jumping 
off  a  six-foot  wall,  but  in  a  thirty-five  mile  wind  it  is  the  same 
as  jumping  off  a  car  going  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

The  balloon  did  everything  but  somersault  coming  down,  and 
the  basket  was  all  over  the  shop.  We  had  to  hang  on  with  feet 
and  knees  and  hands.  The  last  500  feet  when  there  was  no  give 
to  the  cable  was  the  worst,  and  my  companion  was  violently 
ill. 

Next  day,  Monday,  I  was  up  with  one  of  the  1st  A,  M's 
(Tommy)  on  probation,  when  a  Hun  plane  from  the  south  sailed 
past  our  balloon  and  attacked  No.  37  just  north  of  us,  which  he 
brought  down  in  flames.  Smith  and  I  had  grand-stand  seats 
for  the  show  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away,  which,  for  a  scout  plane, 
means  35  seconds.  As  soon  as  No.  37  burst  into  flames,  he  turn- 
ed towards  us,  and  we  scrambled  up  on  the  edge  of  the  basket 
with  feet  sticking  out  into  nothingness  ready  to  go  over.  Our 
"Archie"  barrage  was  too  much  for  him,  and  half  a  mile  from  us 
he  turned  and  slipped  into  a  cloud.  Half  a  mile  means  15  sec- 
onds in  a  plane,  so  as  I  had  to  give  the  probationer  a  few  seconds 
start  to  avoid  danger  of  falling  on,  and  spilling  the  wind  from, 
his  parachute,  he  was  probably  nearer  going  over  than  anyone 
else  ever  has  been  and  not. 

I  kept  the  telephone  on  all  the  time  and  the  winch  people  ad- 
vised that  the  plane  was  probably  making  his  way  through  a 
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cloud  which  led  over  the  balloon,  with  the  idea  of  dropping  on 
us  from  above,  (we  were  500  feet  below  the  cloud,  and  couldn't 
see  above  us  on  account  of  the  big  gas  bag).  We  were  mightily 
relieved  to  hear  a  few  seconds  later,  that  he  had  emerged  from 
the  cloud,  and  was  beating  it  for  Hun-land. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  we  were  relieved  by  Foulmin 
who  was  only  in  the  air  21  minutes,  when  he  came  down  by  para- 
chute followed  by  the  burning  balloon.  A  Hun  plane,  starting 
at  the  south,  brought  down  four  of  our  balloons  one  after  another, 
ours  being  the  fourth  of  the  string.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
plane  which  brought  down  No.  37.  Five  balloons  in  one  after- 
noon is  good  going.  A  stout  Hun,  he  got  back  untouched. 

On  Wednesday  I  went  over  to  No.  37  for  tea  with  Porter, 
and  Thursday  back  here  again.  To-night  I  am  going  down  in 
the  side-car  for  dinner  with  the  officers  of  No.  24. 


A  BALLOON  OFFICER'S  THRILLING  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
RETREAT  OF  MARCH,  1918. 

Saturday,    April    13th,    1918. 

DEAR  MOTHER, — This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
dropping  you  a  line,  as  we  have  shared  to  some  extent  in  the 
excitement  of  the  last  few  days. 

You  will  remember  that  two  or  three  weeks  ago  our  camp, 
and  many  nearby  points,  were  shelled.  It  would  now  appear 
that  Fritz  was  really  "registering"  these  points  for  a  contempla- 
ted push,  the  push  which  started  last  Tuesday  morning,  the  llth. 
The  strafe  commenced  about  4.00  a.m.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  us  to  hop  out  of  bed  and  get  dressed,  as  the  shells  were  coming 
over  fast  and  furious  all  around  the  camp  and  mess,  which  was 
situated  on  a  cross-roads.  Everyone  had  to  leave  camp  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Then  the  shelling  died  down  a  bit,  and  we  came 
back  and  packed  up.  We  had  only  one  road  out  of  ca  n 
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and  it  was  being  shelled  intermittently,  but  our  lorries,  tenders 
and  men  got  through  without  any  damage,  about  ten  o'clock. 
Bailey  stayed  in  camp  with  a  small  party  of  men  to  take  out 
the  balance  of  the  stuff,  and  to  keep  in  telephone  communica- 
tion. I  went  to  the  balloon-pitch  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  balloon. 
Afterwards  Card  joined  me.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  situation 
was  so  serious  that  we  started  to  deflate  the  balloon,  rather  a 
hopeless  task  for  two  people,  as  it  usually  takes  the  entire  crew 
to  do  it.  Our  situation  was  not  made  any  happier  by  being 
within  25  yards  of  a  dump  which  had  everything  of  an  explosive 
nature  in  it,  except  gas  shells,  especially  when  one  of  Fritz's 
shells  landed  within  five  yards  of  it.  A  little  before  noon  our 
camp  was  taken  over  by  our  infantry.  What  formerly  had  been 
3  }/2  miles  from  the  line,  was  now  part  of  the  line  itself.  Shells 
started  falling  in  the  camp.  The  'phone  communications  were 
smashed,  and  Bailey  had  to  get  out  as  fast  as  possible,  after 
sending  word  to  me  by  cyclist  to  burn  the  balloon.  A  fin  torn 
open,  a  gallon  of  petrol  poured  in,  and  a  bit  of  burning  paper 
thrown  into  it  as  I  ran  past,  and  the  balloon  was  nothing  but  a 
column  of  flame  and  smoke  fifty  feet  high.  A  few  minutes  later 
and  I  started  to  make  my  way  out  on  foot.  I  am  drawing  a 
sketch  on  the  next  page  to  show  you  how  we  were  boxed  up. 

Our  camp  was  at  the  cross-roads,  A.  We  were  at  the  balloon 
bed  O,  the  bridge  over  the  canal  at  X  was  smashed  and  under 
shell-fire,  the  Boche  skirmishers  were  1,500  yards  east  of  the 
road  A — X,  our  infantry  were  digging  in  at  our  old  camp,  A, 
we  had  to  get  over  the  canal  at  the  bridge  B,  the  road  A — B  was 
being  heavily  shelled,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  X-Y-Z-B, 
was  also  being  shelled.  Between  the  road  A-B,  and  the  canal, 
we  had  some  time  ago  erected  barbed  wire  entanglements  with 
gaps  through  about  100  yards  on  this  side  of  the  canal,  and  Card 
and  I  decided  to  make  our  way  along  the  dotted  line,  through 
these  gaps.  I  do  not  know  whether  Fritz  was  barraging  the 
canal  or  the  path,  probably  the  former,  but  I  do  know  that  when 
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he  opened  up,  which  was  about  two  minutes  after  we  started  off, 
the  shells  fell  on,  over  or  just  short  of  the  path.  It  was  a  case 
of  throwing  ourselves  flat  on  the  ground,  up  again  after  the  burst, 
rushing  forward  a  few  yards,  and  then  down  again;  just  a  matter 
of  luck,  the  pausing  places  often  had  shells  light  on  them  a  few 
seconds  later.  We  skirted  shell-holes  made  a  few  seconds  before  we 
passed,  with  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  burst  shell  still  issuing. 
After  a  bit,  as  we  got  further  down,  it  eased  off,  and  we  only 
had  an  occasional  one  to  contend  with.  We  figure  we  had  85 
shells  at  us,  of  which  35  came  within  ten  to  twenty-five  yards  of  us. 
After  about  an  hour  we  got  across  the  bridge  between  bursts  of 
shrapnel,  and  so  to  comparative  safety  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
nearby  town  into  which  he  was  throwing  big  stuff,  the  kind  of 
shell  that  absolutely  smashes  a  big  house  to  kindling  wood.  That 
afternoon  we  moved  back  a  bit  to  an  aerodrome  which  the  squad- 
ron was  evacuating,  slept  in  a  chair  with  clothes  on,  or  rather 
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didn't  sleep,  and  getting  up  at  5.30  was  a  relief.  About  eight 
o'clock  I  was  sent  off  in  a  side-car  to  get  information  for  the  wing 
commander  about  two  of  our  northern  sections  who  had  not 
been  heard  of  since  the  previous  day,  visited  a  great  many  towns 
as  far  north  as  Baillieul,  to  see  if  I  could  get  any  information 
about  them,  and  then  decided  to  visit  their  actual  camp  loca- 
tions, found  one  location  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  other  in  doubt,  as  it  was  within  a  mile  of  Ploegsteert, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Huns,  went  further  south  to  sec- 
tion's location,  found  it  occupied  by  an  Infantry  Brigadier,  who 
advised  me  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible  as  he  expected  to 
be  surrounded  any  minute.  Went  out  on  the  road  he  advised 
to  the  main  highway  two  miles  away,  found  the  road  lined  with 
our  own  infantry  and  the  Boche  on  the  next  road  to  the  southwest 
running  parallel  a  distance  varying  from  800  to  1,000  yards, 
came  across  a  badly  wounded  Tommie  by  the  roadside,  had 
him  put  in  the  side-car  and  taken  to  a  dressing-station  500 
yards  away ;  said  goodbye  to  the  side-car  which  was  to  wait  for 
me,  overtook  it,  started  off  again,  found  the  road  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  further  on  a  veritable  bog,  side-car  couldn't  go 
through.  Got  out  and  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  on  low  gear 
and  me  pushing,  with  occasional  rests  on  more  firm  portions  of 
the  road,  finally  got  to  the  good  road  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, found  the  first  section  and  at  7.15  had  located  the  second. 
I  was  through  umpteen  badly  shelled  towns,  and  got  back  to 
camp  about  9.30,  had  something  to  eat  for  the  first  time  in  four- 
teen hours,  and  slept  in  my  clothes.  Was  sent  out  again  next 
morning  to  get  further  information,  found  the  Boche  had  again 
pushed  forward  to  within  6,000  yards  of  our  position,  and  that 
our  guns  were  going  into  positions  well  behind  the  camp.  As 
soon  as  I  reported,  the  transport  and  men  were  sent  further 
back.  Forgot  to  say  we  had  joined  the  other  section  of  our 
company  the  first  day,  they  had  a  warm  time  at  their  original 
camp  also,  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  company  com- 
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mander,  two  officers  from  the  other  section,  myself  and  a  dozen 
men,  stayed  behind  to  prepare  to  put  the  balloon  up  if  possible, 
and  the  following  morning  we  had  it  partly  inflated  when  the 
Boche  advanced  to  within  3,500  yards  of  us,  which  is  impos- 
sibly close  for  a  balloon. 

Were  again  ordered  to  pack  up  and  go  further  back.  We  are 
now  in  a  little  village  several  miles  back  waiting  for  the  line 
to  settle  down  a  bit,  so  that  a  balloon  position  may  be  selected, 
and  as  there  has  been  no  visibility  to-day  we  are  not  losing  any- 
thing by  being  in  a  quiet  place.  Have  had  two  baths,  clean 
clothes,  and  a  night's  sleep,  and  feeling  fine. 

For  a  balloon  officer  I  have  had  quite  an  experience,  but 
the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  I  have  had  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  a  mighty  battle  means.  I  covered  front 
and  rear  areas  of  twenty  miles  of  front,  saw  troops  retiring, 
thousands  of  lorries  filled  with  men  being  rushed  up  to  their 
support,  wounded  coming  in  on  stretchers  and  on  foot,  ambu- 
lance after  ambulance  clearing  the  dressing  stations  of  wounded, 
dumps  being  cleared  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  or  if  too  late 
for  that,  being  burned,  thousands  of  civilians  making  their  way 
back  to  safety  with  a  handful  of  their  belongings,  and  through- 
out it  all,  a  giant  organization  working  smoothly,  each  one  doing 
his  task  without  confusion.  One  feels  quite  confident  that  the 
British  army  will  not  crack  under  the  strain. 

I  suppose  my  experiences  would  not  seem  particularly  out 
of  the  way  to  many,  but  I  must  say  I  have  found  them  lively 
enough  myself,  and  I  know  that  you  will  read  them  with  keen 
interest,  and  so  I  have  written  at  some  length. 

At  present  we  are  liable  to  move  at  any  time,  and  when  we 
get  settled  down  a  bit,  I  shall  try  to  write  again  in  a  few  days 
time. 

WALTER. 
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VISITING  THE  OLD  HOME  UNDER  THE  NOSE 

OF  THE  BOCHE 
Dear  M. ; 

Friday,  April  19th,  1918. 

My  last  letter  home  was  written  on  the  13th  (Saturday),  and 
the  following  day,  Sunday  afternoon,  we  moved  up  a  bit  to  the 
next  town,  had  quite  a  time  securing  a  suitable  billet  for  the 
men,  but  after  tramping  our  legs  off,  Bayley  and  I  finally  found 
a  large  comfortable  barn  for  them,  mess  and  billets  for  the 
two  C.O.'s.  and  the  same  for  the  officers,  all  quite  comfortable 
except  that  we  are  widely  scattered  and  some  distance  from  the 
balloon-pitch  itself,  which  is  outside  the  town  a  bit. 

We  had  received  a  new  balloon  and  were  in  a  position  to  put 
it  up  on  the  following  day,  except  that  our  telephone  trailer  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  old  balloon-pitch,  just  a  platform  mounted 
on  two  pneumatic  tyred  wheels,  and  on  the  platform  a  drum 
which  revolves  and  lets  out  or  pulls  in  the  telephone  wire  as  the 
balloon  ascends  and  descends.  So  Bayley  and  I  decided  to  have 
a  try  at  recovering  our  old  one  at  the  old  pitch.  With  an  N.C.O. 
driving  the  tender,  and  six  volunteers,  we  set  off  at  midnight, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  the  enemy  line  ran,  but  trusting  to 
information  en  route.  Between  midnight  and  dawn  is  usually 
freest  from  shelling  but  the  accompanying  darkness  is  very  awk- 
ward when  one  must  necessarily  drive  without  lights.  When 
we  got  near  our  objective,  we  heard  that  it  was  still  being  occu- 
pied as  an  Infantry  Battalion  Headquarters,  so  we  drove  up 
quietly  and  slipped  in  to  the  old  camp.  Went  in  to  the  cellar 
of  our  old  home  and  had  a  chat  with  the  officers,  then  took  a 
tour  around  to  see  what  the  old  house  looked  like.  We  were 
warned  not  to  show  lights,  but  had  to  use  them  a  bit.  Found 
our  mess-room  a  mass  of  brick  and  rubble,  and  half  of  one  wall 
blown  in  by  a  direct  hit,  the  front  door  blown  in  and  the  bottom 
part  of  the  staircase  blown  away.  We  climbed  up  over  it  to  my 
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old  room,  as  some  of  my  kit  had  been  left  behind,  but  the  in- 
fantry had  salvaged  it  meantime.     My  room  was  fairly  intact 
but  with  two  shells  through  the  roof,  the  other  rooms  had  not 
fared  so  well.     We  found  the  Boche  line  was  1,200  yards  away, 
but  near  the  balloon  pitch  which  is  800  yards  from  the  camp, 
the  enemy  line  swings  in  to  a  point  600  yards  away.     In  the 
camp  itself  we  found  a  shell  had  come  through  the  storeroom, 
one  through  the  cook-house,  one  through  the  men's  messroom, 
and   one   through   the   men's   sleeping   quarters.     The   ground 
all  was  a  mass  of  craters.     The  stores  were  turned  upside  down 
by  concussion  and  we  had  to  carry  out  a  heap  of  litter  before 
we  got  at  the  more  important  things  that  we  wanted.     Later, 
we  went  down  to  the  balloon-pitch  through  the  fields,  passed 
over  our  support  trenches  which  run  behind  the  camp,  told  them 
not  to  hold  us  up  on  our  way  back,  etc.     At  the  balloon  bed 
we  secured  the  telephone  trailer  and  loaded  it  up  with  sundry 
rope,  etc,  and  pushed  it  up  the  road  to  the  camp.     We  were  in 
front  of  our  own  supporting  machine-guns  and  the  road  was 
lighted  up  almost  like  day  by  a  building  which  was  burning  some 
distance  away,  but  we  had  the  luck  of  seven  thousand  devils, 
got  all  our  spoil  stowed  away  in  the  tender,  the  trailer  hooked 
on  behind,  the  men  on  board,  and  with  the  tender  fairly  groaning 
with  the  weight,  made  our  way  slowly  out  just  shortly  before 
dawn.     I  imagine  we  were  in  the  camp  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  got  home  at  4.15  and  to  bed  at  5.00  a.m.     It  was  weird  to 
be  going  along  a  road  that  the  Boche  shoots  on  whenever  he  feels 
like  it,  and  wondering  when  he  would  open  up.     As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  open  up  just  as  we  were  climbing  into  the  tender, 
and  an  infantry  sentry  advised  us  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  other  officers  were  very  much  bucked  at  our  exploit  and 
the  next  two  nights  made  trips  to  the  camp,  but  not  to  the  bal- 
loon pitch,  which  we  had  completely  cleared  out.     They  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  all  our  stores  out  except  some  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  shell  fire,  or  removed  by  the  infantry.     We  are 
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all  glad  that  our  special  stunting  is  over  for  the  time  being,  and 
that  we  can  settle  down  to  the  comparatively  peaceful  life  of 
ballooning. 

Isn't  it  odd  to  think  of  my  being  billetted  in  L.  as  XI  Corps 
Salvage  Officer  a  few  months  ago,  and  now  it  is  in  Boche  hands? 

Affectionately, 

WALTER. 


A  Novel  Submarine 

By  an  Officer  Who  Met  It. 

YOU  know  the  Ypres  Salient  was  noted  for  mud.  One  night 
I  was  going  up  the  lines  and  actually  had  to  walk  carefully 
to  keep  the  sloppy  mud  from  running  into  the  top  of  my 
high  boots.  It  was  at  a  time  when  snipers,  supposed  to  be  Bel- 
gians, were  behind  our  lines,  so  our  guards  were  posted  along 
the  route.  Just  at  the  last  guard  a  Canadian  Tommy  met  me 
on  his  way  down.  He  too  was  slogging  through  the  almost 
knee  deep  compound,  when  the  guard  suddenly  challenged  "Halt, 
who  goes  there?"  Without  stopping  he  replied  "Submarine  U- 
35.  Have  you  seen  any  aircraft,  hereabout?"  and  he  passed  on 
into  the  darkness  and  more  mud. 


Better  Than  a  Victoria  Cross 

From  a  Class  President's  Letter 

WE  are  still  blundering  along  and  trying  to  do  our  bit* 
At  present  I  am  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  line.  The  Boche' 
having  plenty  to  do  down  south,  must  needs  take  our 
daily  presentation  of  steel  with  little  retaliation. 

The  sudden  cheerful  change  in  the  war  situation  has  put 
wings  on  our  hopes  and  spirits.  Every  British  soldier  has  sud- 
denly extended  his  chest  and  says  "Bring  on  your  Huns." 

The  Americans  are  developing  into  excellent  soldiers  and 
fighters.  I  feel  that  with  their  whole  heartedness  and  resources 
they  will  do  wonders  in  the  coming  months. 

Perhaps  the  German  Authorities  are  right  when  they  say 
we  are  now  beginning  the  end.  In  any  case,  we  are  certainly 
passing  through  a  very  decisive  period.  By  recapturing  the 
ground  taken  by  the  Boche  in  his  recent  advances,  we  are  snatch- 
ing all  hopes  of  victory  from  him  and  flourishing  the  crown  of 
wild  olives  over  our  own  heads. 

Although  time  often  hangs  heavily  and  we  become  "fed 
up"  we  cannot  say  that  even  apart  from  victories  now,  the  time 
has  been  wasted.  Life  in  the  line  has  a  certain  educational 
value  found  nowhere  else.  Although  the  life  is  strange  and 
abnormal,  it  is  not  without  its  compensations.  To  learn  first 
hand  the  many  varied  views  on  religion,  morals  and  other  prin- 
ciples, given  in  the  soldier's  honest,  direct  way  is  not  without 
value.  It  at  least  promotes  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  prevents 
selfish  dogmatizing. 

This  life  also  presents  bewildering  problems  for  the  thinker. 
To  see  wonderful  Christ-like  unselfishness  and  manliness  demon- 
strated here  by  men  outwardly  indifferent  to  the  church  and 
Christ,  presents  a  problem  not  easily  explained.  Must  this 
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cheerful  endurance  of  physical  hardship,  this  tender  devotion 
to  companions  be  explained  as  human  nature  only,  or  is  God 
really  living  in  these  men  while  they  do  not  know  it? 

The  professing  Christian  living  with  them  is  certainly  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  acid  test.  If  he  cannot  "play  the  man",  he 
will  find  his  religion  fade  from  him  like  mist  before  the  morning 
sun.  He  has  no  small  task.  They  expect  a  lot.  If  he  will 
succeed  in  influencing  them  he  must  be  a  colossal  giant  in  char- 
acter and  Godliness.  They  look  for  a  living  demonstration  of 
what  he  preaches.  If  he  can  demonstrate  that,  he  has  won 
something  better  than  a  V.  C.  He  has  won  a  life,  his  own; 
he  has  shown  them  that  they  are  not  complete,  that  Christianity 
will  make  them  bigger  yet.  Thank  God  we  have  many  such 
lads  in  the  Canadian  army.  They  are  real  Canadians  "making 
good." 


Canadian  Valor  and  the  Gontemptibles 

A  YOUNG   medical    officer    of  the  Trinity  group  who  saw 
service   in   malaria-stricken   Salonika  and  was  returned 
^  to  England,  wrote  from  a  hospital  there,  Oct.  31st,  1917  : 
"The  Canadians  are  doing  well  again   (at  Paschendaele). 
They  are  wonderful  men,  our  Canadians — none  better."     Lest 
one  may  think  that  he  knew  only  Canadian  achievement  the 
following  from  the  same  letter  is  quoted  : 

"This  is  the  third  anniversary  of  the  first  battle  of  Ypres — 
especially  the  recapture  of  Gheluvelt  by  the  immortal  2nd  Wor- 
cesters,  when  Calais  was  saved.  Really  it  was  wonderful  what 
they  did  in  those  terrible  days  (October,  1914),  while  the  people 
scarcely  realized  it,  owing  to  the  strict  censorship." 


A  Trip  to  the  Guns 

By  the  Wheel  Driver. 

THE  six-horse  teams  file  out  from  the  stables  and  clatter 
through  the  cobbled  streets  of  the  village  to  where  the 
limbers  stand  in  long,  straight  rows — the  very  spokes 
of  the  wheels  having  been  aligned  under  the  meticulous  direction 
of  the  Sergeant-Major.  Soon  we  have  "hooked"  in.  "Clip- 
clop,  clip-clop,"  go  the  horses  hoofs,  as  we  move  along  the  "  paveY' 
Our  way  leads  us  through  farming  country,  along  a  road  lined 
with  elms,  intact  except  that  war  has  blighted  one  here  and  there. 
Soon  the  landscape  becomes  more  dreary  and  excavations  of  the 
chalky  soil  more  frequent.  Scattered  crosses  appear. 

Dusk  descends  as  we  leave  the  road  and  enter  on  the  earthen 
artillery  track,  which  follows  the  best  ground  to  the  guns.  It 
grows  very  dark.  Voices  are  heard  ahead  and  small,  dim  lights 
shine  out  from  gun-pits.  Sharp  orders  and  expletives  cut  the 
night  air,  and  dim  figures  fumble  at  the  catches  holding  the 
limber  doors.  While  they  unload  the  shells  we  look  about. 

The  ghostly  star  shells  rise,  waver  and  fall.  There  is  some- 
thing sinister  away  to  the  right.  A  distant  cannon  report  comes 
drifting  in.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  death-rattle  of  the  guns 
will  not  commence.  Think  of  all  the  ammunition  piled  near! 
"Steady  boy  ;  you  are  becoming  nerved  up  .!" 

At  last  all  our  limbers  are  empty,  and  we  follow  the  sergeant's 
horse  back  to  the  road.  Suddenly  a  blinding  flash  and  a  crashing 
report  !  Three  more  follow  in  rapid  succession.  The  horses 
plunge  and  rear.  It  is  only  a  heavy  battery  by  the  roadside. 
Their  shells  go  soughing  and  moaning  up  into  the  heavens. 

We  trot  rapidly  along  a  small  side-road.  Soon  the  ammunition 
dump  is  reached,  the  limbers  refilled,  and  we  start  back.  The 
procession  drags  along  the  road.  The  horses  are  weary  now  ; 
the  men  sit  slumped  in  their  saddles  trying  to  forget  their  icy 
feet.  Ahead  of  me  the  spark  of  Jack's  cigarette  alternately 
brightens  and  dims.  Overhead  the  steely  little  stars  glitter  just 
like  we  used  to  see  them  at  home.  There  is  lots  of  time  to  think. 
At  last  the  horses  are  unhitched,  blanketed,  and  they  munch 
their  hay.  The  weary  drivers  sink  to  rest  on  their  luxurious 
beds  of  straw. 


A  Money-Lender's  Experience 

By  Financier 

I  ENLISTED  on  July  7th,  1916,  and  after  the  preliminary 
course  in  handling  and  managing  some  very  antique  guns 
and    more  ancient   horses,  with  which   every  veteran   of 
Petawawa  is  familiar,  I  learned  to  distinguish  a  Colonel  from  a 
Sergeant-major,  to  click  my  heels  without  falling  over  my  spurs 
and  to  "grouse"  efficiently  either  with  or  without  cause.     I 
was  then  certified  fit  for  travel  and  shipped  to  England  late  in 
October,  1916. 

Arrived  in  England  I  proceeded  to  become  an  expert  artillery- 
man by  washing  dishes  in  the  Sergeants'  Mess  and  doing  guards. 
Occasionally,  for  a  change,  I  was  given  a  turn  at  our  cook-house 
where  it  was  usually  my  duty  to  scrub  floors  and  potatoes,  and 
carve  into  a  semblance  of  edibility  a  quantity  of  Sam  Hughes' 
famous  fish.  Unfortunately  this  happy  life  could  not  last.  I 
thoughtlessly  reminded  an  absent-minded  Sergeant  that  he  owed 
me  a  pound  sterling,  and  I  went  to  France  quite  suddenly.  As 
I  was  to  have  been  "up  for  office"  at  both  battery  and  brigade 
on  the  very  morning  I  left,  I  have  never  been  able  to  regret 
Shorncliffe  very  much. 

My  stay  in  France  was  short,  and  in  great  part  is  still  hazy 
in  my  mind.  I  was  traded  about  among  three  artillery  units, 
on  my  way  up  the  line,  and  when  I  finally  arrived  I  belonged 
to  the  Third  Mortars.  I  only  stayed  with  them  long  enough 
to  have  the  greater  part  of  my  kit  appropriated  by  certain  in- 
fantry who  were  billeted  with  us.  After  this  I  spent  an  inde- 
finite period  in  a  hospital  at  Le  Treport.  Finally  I  was  informed 
that  I  was  well  enough  for  Blighty.  As  I  had  been  there  four 
weeks  already,  the  information  was  unnecessary. 
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My  second  visit  to  England  was  longer  and  more  to  my  taste 
than  the  first.  It  was  really  an  excellent  trip,  Netley,  Ux- 
bridge,  Shorncliffe,  Horsham,  Hastings,  Lydd,  Salisbury  Plains, 
and  back  to  France,  or  rather  Belgium,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Passchaendaele  affair. 

This  time  I  was  with  the  3rd  Siege  Battery,  of  Montreal, 
and  stayed  with  it  until  the  end  of  February,  1919.  Then  I  got 
tired  of  life-with-nothing-to-do,  and  went  to  the  Khaki  Uni- 
versity. That  also  failed  me,  or  I  failed  it  owing  to  'flu,  and 
I  finally  arrived  home  in  May. 

That's  the  whole.  Of  course  one  recalls  incidents  that  are 
tellable,  but  they  lose  their  flavor  when  transcribed.  Besides, 
the  truth  looks  dull  and  sordid  after  reading  newspaper  ' '  Eye- 
witness" accounts. 

As  to  my  brother,  he  contracted  rather  dangerous  pulmon- 
ary weaknesses,  following  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  was 
discharged  about  a  year  before  me,  without  having  left  Canada, 
much  to  his  disgust,  as  he  was,  unlike  myself,  an  enthusiastic 
warrior. 


Human  Sea  Gulls  and  Their 
Work 

By  An  Officer  of  the  Navy 

BESIDES  serving  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  infantry  in  Canada 
in  1914, 1  learned  to  fly  at  my  own  expense  at  Long  Branch, 
went  overseas  as  a  civilian  and  was  given  a  commission 
in  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  after  due  instruction  and  ex- 
aminations, and  then  I  was  sent  out  to  France.  In  November, 
1917,  I  was  told  to  report  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  it  was  with 
a  certain  awe  that  I  left  Edinburgh  for  Scapa  Flow.  As  far  as 
Inverness,  travel  by  train  was  unrestricted,  but  on  leaving  In- 
verness the  Navy  had  charge  and  one  had  to  admire  its  efficiency 
even  here.  No  civilian  could  go  north  without  an  Admiralty  pass 
and  each  soldier  or  sailor  had  to  show  his  credentials  before  board- 
ing the  train  for  Thurso. 

This  train  was  under  naval  control  and  naval  ratings  looked 
after  the  luggage,  etc.  On  arrival  at  Thurso,  a  naval  tender  met 
the  train  and  conveyed  the  passengers  to  the  pier  and  once  again 
credentials  had  to  be  shown.  The  boat  soon  pushed  off  and 
crossed  the  stormy  Pentland  Firth  through  the  netted  defences 
into  Scapa  Flow,  where  some  of  the  fleet  were  at  anchor,  to  the 
Impereiise,  an  old  hulk  used  as  a  Post  Office  for  the  fleet.  From 
here  we  went  on  board  drifters  to  our  respective  ships.  My 
destination  was  H.M.S.  Campania,  which  was  anchored  in 
Hooton's  Bay. 

I  had  heard  rumors  of  the  Navy's  dislike  of  Canadians,  and 
wondered  what  their  attitude  to  me  would  be.  The  ship's 
officers  received  me  cordially,  and  I  found  the  captain  to  be  a 
gruff  overbearing  man  with  the  German  name  of  Schwann  which 
he  had  changed  to  Swann.  My  feelings  were  greatly  relieved  to 
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find  another  Canadian  aboard  who,  however,  was  a  full  Lieut. 
R.  N.  while  I  was  only  a  Sub.  Lieut.  R.  N.  We  soon  became  fast 
friends.  This  ship  was  an  aeroplane  carrier,  and  she  carried 
about  five  sea-planes  and  ten  aeroplanes  (land  machines).  As 
I  was  a  scout  pilot  I  was  assigned  to  the  land  machine  section. 
The  machines  were  kept  in  the  plane  room  and  hoisted  to  the 
flight  deck  by  means  of  derricks.  The  forward  funnel  had  been 
split  into  two  to  allow  machines  to  pass  through.  Above  this 
raised  flight  deck  was  the  bridge. 

My  education  started  very  shortly  after  my  arrival,  and  it 
didn't  take  me  very  long  to  learn  that  there  were  no  ceilings, 
floors,  stairs,  windows,  etc.,  on  board  ship.  Instead,  one  spoke 
of  both  ceiling  and  floor  as  the  " deck "  and  "up  top, "  and  "down 
below,"  and  windows  were  of  course  "port  holes."  One  of  the 
first  things  I  had  to  learn  was  to  work  the  derricks.  Such  com- 
mands as  "Haul  away  handsomely  forward,"  "Check  out  in- 
board," soon  became  intelligible  to  me  and  the  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  a  machine  out  of  the  air  into  the  plane  room  soon  became 
quite  easy.  There  were  two  derricks,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
ship,  and  these  were  controlled  by  flags  which  the  officer  in  charge 
worked,  one  for  the  topping  or  boom  control  and  the  other  for 
the  purchase  or  wire  control.  A  machine  could  be  put  into  any 
required  position  by  the  correct  working  of  the  derricks.  At 
anchor  a  boom  swung  out  from  the  ship.  From  it  hung  some 
ropes  called  "lizards"  and  a  rope  ladder.  Boats  were  made 
fast  to  the  lizard.  From  the  boom  head  a  line  also  hung  which 
was  used  for  making  fast  seaplanes.  These  taxied  up  under 
the  boom  end  parallel  to  the  ship  which,  of  course,  swung  head  to 
wind,  as  there  is  no  tide  in  Scapa  Flow  of  any  account. 

After  the  pilot  shut  off  his  engine  a  man  threw  the  rope  from 
the  boom  end,  and  the  pilot  made  it  fast  to  his  machine.  The 
derrick  was  then  lowered,  the  hook  made  fast,  and  the  whole 
machine  lifted  inboard  and  the  wings  folded  back  (as  could  be 
done  with  seaplanes) .  In  cases  of  any  hitch  in  catching  the  rope, 
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the  machine  drifted  back  and  was  often  damaged  against  the 
ship  before  its  engine  could  be  started.  The  Campania  carried 
three  fast  motor  boats  which  were  used  in  such  cases. 

These  seaplanes  were  flown  off  the  deck  by  placing  wheels 
under  the  floats  and,  after  leaving  the  ship,  the  wheels  were  drop- 
ped into  the  sea  and  sometimes  recovered,  oftener  not.  The  land 
machines  at  first  (if  in  Scapa  Flow)  landed  on  shore  at  Smorgers 
and  were  brought  off  by  a  drifter.  If  at  sea,  they  came  down 
near  a  destroyer  and  the  pilot,  if  lucky,  was  picked  up.  A  land 
machine  would  float  for  fifteen  minutes.  In  flying  off,  the  ship 
steamed  directly  into  the  wind,  and  the  machine  was  flown 
straight  down  the  deck.  A  swerve  to  right  or  left  meant  a  pilot's 
death  oftimes,  because  travelling  at  twenty  knots  a  ship  cannot 
be  easily  stopped  to  pick  up  a  wrecked  machine  and  an  injured 
pilot. 

At  sea  when  a  seaplane's  work  was  over  she  came  down  ahead 
of  the  ship  which  steamed  alongside,  threw  her  the  boom  head 
line  and  hauled  her  inboard  without  stopping  (submarines  were 
too  numerous)  so  a  pilot  had  to  be  a  skilful  man.  The  land 
machines  at  sea  were  looked  after  by  the  destroyers.  Naval 
orders  forbid  any  capital  ship  to  stop  at  sea  even  to  pick  up  a 
man. 

Besides  knowing  how  to  fly,  we  had  to  learn  all  the  fleet  man- 
oeuvres, and  the  signal  codes,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  any  ship 
of  our  own  or  the  enemy  fleet  on  sight,  so  we  didn't  have  much 
idle  time.  Naval  tactics  employed  part  of  each  day.  After 
each  trip  to  sea  we  had  to  coal  ship  and  every  officer  and  man 
had  to  don  a  suit  of  overalls  and  dig  in.  Our  ship  burned  about 
400  tons  of  coal  a  day  at  sea,  and  when  we  arrived  in  harbor, 
it  wasn't  long  before  a  collier  was  alongside,  and  we  were  at 
work.  The  coal  was  put  into  bags  in  the  collier's  hold  and  hoist- 
ed up  in  loads  of  ten  bags  (about  one  thousand  pounds).  Speci- 
men bags  were  weighed  and  an  average  struck.  About  one 
hundred  tons  an  hour  was  good  coaling  for  our  ship.  Our  work 
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at  sea  was  nerve  wracking  and  hazardous.  On  our  engine  and 
our  knowledge  of  air  navigation,  depended  our  lives.  Often 
far  in  advance  of  our  fleet  a  dud  engine  cost  the  pilot  his  life, 
out  near  the  shores  of  Norway  or  in  Heligoland  Bight.  In  very 
rough  weather  oil  was  thrown  on  the  water  to  permit  a  machine 
to  land  undamaged.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  I  was  sent 
to  the  "Emperor  of  India1'  battleship  of  the  First  Division,  where 
I  had  a  "camel"  mounted  on  the  midship  turret  with  a  platform 
built  out  over  the  guns.  Flying  off  here  was  especially  danger- 
ous owing  to  cross  winds,  eddies,  etc.,  from  the  funnel  forward. 
A  number  of  pilots  in  the  fleet  were  killed  in  getting  off. 

Ivife  on  board  ship  was  at  times  monotonous,  but  regular 
duties  and  the  uncertainty  of  events  each  counteracted  too 
much  excitement  on  one  hand  and  monotony  on  the  other. 
In  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  the  Americans  sent  five  ships  to 
Scapa  Flow,  and  we  two  Canadians  were  invited  aboard  the 
"Delaware"  and  certainly  enjoyed  ourselves.  When  an  officer 
of  a  foreign  navy  goes  aboard  the  ship  of  another  navy  he  is 
"piped"  aboard  by  the  boatswain  and  we  had  the  honour  of 
being  piped  aboard  the  "Delaware"  During  the  winter  we 
often  went  out  to  the  Pentland  Firth  to  "  spot  "  for  target 
practise.  The  gunners  never  tried  to  hit  the  target  but  to  come 
so  many  yards  right,  left,  over  and  under  it.  I  must  admit 
that  the  6th  B.  S.  U.  S.  Battle  Squadron  were  most  efficient 
gunners. 

At  sea  it  was  certainly  a  wonderful  sight  to  go  out  on  fleet 
manoeuvre  known  as  a  P.Z.  (code  letters),  and  fly  above  the  great- 
est navy  the  world  has  ever  known,  whose  guns  could  accurately 
hit  a  ship  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  away.  In  flying  above  a  firing 
ship  the  concussion  of  the  guns  bounced  one's  machine  here 
and  there  almost  out  of  control.  During  the  summer  of  1918, 
I  was  granted  Canadian  leave  and  came  home  to  Canada,  ar- 
riving back  the  day  after  the  old  "Campania"  was  sunk  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  a  storm  when  she  drifted  on  the  bows  of  the 
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"Glorious."  I  was  then  stationed  at  Turnhouse,  and  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  going  out  and  seeing  the  surrendered 
German  Fleet  come  in  on  November  21st,  1918.  It  was  so 
misty  that  the  sight  was  not  as  impressive  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been,  but  I  certainly  shall  never  forget  that  day  when 
they  sailed  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  convoyed  by  the  Grand 
Fleet  below  and  the  planes  above,  one  of  which  took  official 
pictures  of  the  surrender.  I  afterwards  went  to  Scapa  Flow 
and  helped  watch  the  captured  Hun  Fleet  before  the  ships  were 
scuttled,  flying  around  and  over  them  as  they  lay  anchored  in 
Hooton  Bay. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  our  ship  went  down  to  refit  at  Liver- 
pool. We  passed  down  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  through  all 
the  islands  with  their  wonderful  scenery,  through  passages  so 
narrow  that  one  could  easily  throw  a  stone  to  either  shore. 
After  passing  through  St.  George's  Channel  a  machine  was 
sent  off  ahead  to  look  for  submarines.  It  landed  ashore,  got 
more  petrol,  proceeded  to  Liverpool.  Another  sent  off  near 
the  Isle  of  Man  had  engine  trouble  and  came  down  there.  I 
had  told  the  pilot  before  he  left  that  if  he  came  down  near  the 
Island  to  look  up  a  second  cousin  of  mine  there  and  tell  him  who 
he  was.  He  did,  and  was  treated  like  a  prince.  I  flew  off  last 
and  landed  on  Waterloo  Sands  at  Liverpool.  During  our  stay 
there  our  Wing  Commander,  Bell  Davies,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  Legion 
of  Honour,  etc.,  etc.,  flew  a  machine  across  England  to  an  air- 
drome near  "The  Wash."  He  had  engine  trouble  and  came 
back  leaving  the  machine  there  to  be  repaired.  Two  days 
before  we  sailed  I  was  sent  for  it  by  train.  It  wasn't  ready 
when  I  got  there,  and  the  next  day  was  so  misty  that  one  couldn't 
see  at  five  hundred  feet,  but  I  had  to  start  anyway.  I  flew  by 
compass  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  all 
the  way.  When  I  thought  I  was  near  Liverpool  I  flew  low  and 
found  I  was  over  a  town  with  a  tidal  river  going  through  it.  I 
landed  in  a  field,  kept  my  engine  going,  and  when  people  came 
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asked  directions.  I  found  I  was  on  the  right  course  and  only 
five  miles  from  Liverpool.  I  followed  the  river  in  the  mist, 
and  found  the  aerodrome  by  following  another  machine  until 
it  landed.  The  Wing  Com.  told  me  after  that  tHe  country 
over  which  I  flew  was  so  bad  that  if  I  had  had  to  come  down  I 
couldn't  have  found  a  field  to  land  in  safety,  so  it's  just  as  well 
that  it  was  misty. 

"O  CANADA." 

Each  morning  on  board  ship  at  two  bells  (9  o'clock),  we  had 
"divisions"  or  prayers.  One  morning  we  were  anchored  along- 
side H.M.S.  "Canada."  During  prayer  we  heard  the  band  on 
H.M.S.  "Canada"  strike  up  "O  Canada,"  and  the  other  Cana- 
dian and  myself  turned  around  and  stood  at  attention  during 
the  playing  of  it.  We  were  sent  for  by  the  Commander  (Mc- 
Kenzie-Grieve,  who  attempted  to  fly  the  Atlantic  with  Hawker), 
and  asked  to  explain.  No  one  knew  what  the  band  had  played 
except  the  two  of  us. 

This  story  is  told  of  a  Canadian  who,  later  on,  was  sent  by 
the  Captain  to  see  where  the  motor  boat  was.  His  reply  was  : 
"Tied  up  at  the  back,  sir."  Imagine  the  amusement  of  the 
naval  officer,  whose  answer  would  have  been  :  ' '  Made  fast  astern, 
sir."  On  one  occasion  in  the  hearing  of  the  Captain  and  several 
senior  officers,  I  addressed  the  other  Canadian  aboard  who  was 
my  senior  officer  by  the  name  of  "George."  I  heard  afterwards 
that  the  statement  was  made  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
navy  that  they  didn't  have  many  more  of  those  "undisciplined" 
Canadians  aboard. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  we  were  given  a  new  Captain,  and  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  Captain's  cabin  sorting  over  some  Code 
books,  and  overheard  the  new  Captain  talking  about  the  ship's 
officers.  "I  hear  you  have  some  Canadians  aboard,"  said  he. 
"Yes,"  replied  Captain  vSwann.  "What  are  they  like?"  said 
Captain  Smith.  "They're  not  much  for  naval  discipline,  but 
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if  you  want  a  job  of  work  done,  they'll  do  it,"  replied  Captain 
Swann.  So  perhaps,  after  all,  we  did  leave  our  impression  on 
the  navy. 

One  day  in  Scapa  Flow  we  were  testing  out  a  small  sea- 
plane called  a  "Sopworth  Baby,"  one  of  the  smallest  of  war 
machines,  and  I  was  detailed  to  fly  it  off  the  deck  with  wheels 
on.  These  wheels  were  fastened  to  an  axle  which  fitted  into 
groves  on  the  bottom  of  the  floats,  and  was  held  in  place  by  a 
wire  fastened  to  the  fuselage  by  a  quick  release  device.  I  got 
off  alright  and  attempted  to  drop  the  wheels.  The  quick  re- 
lease worked,  but  the  wire  attached  to  the  axle  wheels  hung  up 
on  the  cross  bar  between  the  floats,  so  the  wheels  waved  about 
to  and  fro  as  I  flew  along.  I  looked  over,  saw  them  swinging 
there,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  but  found  it  impossible  to  do 
so.  I  began  to  think  that  I  wouldn't  even  have  a  funeral.  I 
saw  that  the  ship  was  stopped,  and  noticed  the  motor  boat  being 
lowered.  In  the  centre  of  the  Flow  is  a  rock  called  "The  Barrel 
of  Butter."  I  flew  about  it  and  decided  to  attempt  to  land  any- 
way. Then  I  thought  I  might  get  rid  of  the  wheels  by  "  stall- 
ing," so  I  flew  up  to  about  1,500  feet  and  "  stalled."  They 
still  hung  on.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  come  down,  so 
I  shut  off  my  engine,  turned  off  my  petrol  and  switch  and  glided 
down  near  the  Barrel  of  Butter  to  land  near  it,  knowing  that  as 
soon  as  the  wheels  hit  the  water,  it  would  turn  the  machine 
over  and  throw  me  dear  knows  where.  So  I  glided  down  and 
held  the  machine  just  above  the  water  till  she  lost  flying  speed, 
and  then  pancaked  it  flat,  pulling  back  the  control  lever.  I 
had  undone  my  safety  belt  so  as  to  be  thrown  clear,  and  put 
up  my  hand  to  brace  myself  from  hitting  the  fuselage.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  found  myself  floating  quietly  on  the  water 
and  the  coxswain  of  the  motor  boat  which  had  been  "standing 
by"  was  calling  out  "Well  done,  Sir."  "Well  done."  I  had 
taken  a  chance,  and  unlike  Steve  Brody,  I  got  away  with  it. 

The  Wing  Com.  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  noticed 
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my  plight  from  the  bridge,  and  had  told  the  Captain,  "Ker- 
ruish  is  a  goner,  sir.  We'd  better  stand  by  to  pick  up  the  wreck- 
age." They  were  just  as  surprised  as  I  was  when  I  walked  up 
the  gangway  and  the  machine  was  hauled  aboard,  undamaged. 
Shortly  afterwards  all  "Sop worth  Baby"  machines  with  the 
fleet  were  ordered  "deleted." 

NOTE. — The  writer  of  the  foregoing  sketch  was  presented 
with  a  letter  from  Admiral  Beatty  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  patrol  had  been  carried  out. 
He  was  also  mentioned  in  despatches  in  June  1918,  for  distin- 
guished services. 

At  Ypres  Salient 

By  a  Lucky  One 

DURING  our  first  trip  in  the  line  there  were  many  things 
occurred  that  were  taken  very  seriously,  but  later  on 
caused  many  a  laugh.  Here  is  one: 

Everything  was  quiet,  too  quiet  for  comfort,  several  of  us  who 
had  been  dismissed  from  a  working  party  were  resting  in  a  bay. 
One  chap  had  found  one  of  London's  famous  penny  magazines. 
It  was  very  much  soiled  but  looked  good  to  him,  so  he  settled 
down  to  enjoy  a  good  read.  Fritz  was  sending  over  an  occa- 
sional whizz-bang.  One  exploded  close  to  our  trench  and  the 
back-fire  sent  a  good-sized  chunk  of  wet  mud  right  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  good  story  that  Barney  was  reading.  He  flew  into  a 
rage,  blamed  each  one  of  us  for  ruining  his  book,  and  said  if  he 
knew  who  had  thrown  the  mud  he  would  lick  him  good  and  proper. 

We  had  quite  a  time  convincing  him  that  he  was  in  great 
luck,  for  if  the  parados  had  been  one  inch  lower  a  chunk  of  lead 
would  have  gone  through  both  him  and  his  penny  magazine. 
He  was  hard  to  reconcile,  as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  story. 

This  poor  chap  was  blown  to  pieces  at  the  Somme. 


'Bill  Belew' 

By  a  Beneficiary. 

ROAMING  spirit,  adventurer,  nomad,  call  him  what  you 
like — Bill  Belew  drifted  in  from  "No  Where,"  and  enlist- 
ed as  a  private  in  the  — th  Canadian  Infantry  Battalion. 
Full  and  fond  of  life,  in  its  broadest  sense;  living  each  day  as 
it  came  and  caring  little  for  to-morrow,  a  characteristic  of  army 
life,  perhaps. 

But  "Tomorrow"  came  and  found  Bill's  Battalion  pulling 
out  for  Halifax,  England,  France  and  beyond. 

A  long  tedious  trip  in  a  colonist  coach,  far  from  ideal  trav- 
elling conditions,  came  to  an  end  at  Halifax.  Cold,  tired,  that 
cup  of  coffee  and  bun  tasted  awfully  good,  as  he  got  off  the  train. 
Now  for  a  three  hours'  loaf,  interspersed  with  numerous  roll 
calls,  kit  checkings,  numberings,  more  hot  coffee  and  buns  and 
then  on  board  the  transport.  Hot  coffee  and  buns;  a  little  in- 
cident to  be  sure,  but  my  !  how  good  they  tasted.  Who  was  the 
donor?  Oh,  never  mind,  one  of  those  church  institutions. 

Sixteen  days  crossing.  Seemed  like  so  many  months.  Par- 
ades, lifeboat  drills,  inspections,  games,  letters  home,  and  so 
the  time  went  by.  But  it  was  a  great  convenience  to  have  a 
good  canteen  on  board  supplying  games,  cards,  smokes,  choc- 
olate, in  fact,  necessaries  of  all  kinds,  gratis  or  at  a  very  reason- 
able cost.  Who  did  all  this? 

Camp  at England.  A  seemingly  endless  routine  of 

parades,  lectures,  route  marches.  But  it  was  a  relief  to  slip  away 
after  tea  and  drop  into  a  reading  room,  concert  or  canteen  for 
the  evening.  Jolly  good  concerts,  too.  Who  supplied  all 
this?  'Sh — no  matter. 

Embarked    for    Boulogne.     Hurry,    commotion,    roll    calls, 
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in  and  out  of  trains  and  finally  crossing  the  Channel.  Cold? 
Rather.  But  that  cup  of  coffee  certainly  did  warm  one  up. 
Boulogne  is  a  damp,  cold,  dirty  spot  at  the  best.  But  "encore 
cafe"  and  one  feels  a  lot  better. 

Now  a  long  march  to  the  base  camp  at  Etaples.  Still  cold 
and  damp,  but  fortunately,  not  much  mud,  for  chalk  predom- 
inates. But,  let  me  tell  you,  the  concerts  and  canteens  and 
cinemas  are  appreciated.  All  kinds  of  religious  and  social 
institutions  functioning.  Who  said  War?  Evening  after  even- 
ing, a  round  of  the  concerts,  canteens  and  recreation  centres. 
Who  supplies  all  this?  That's  not  the  point.  There  it  is. 
Help  yourself. 

J*H  But  there  was  a  "war" — a  real  war — and  trenches,  and  a 
"line."  Bill  Belew  found  them  all  after  a  day's  marching  from 
Etaples.  Shells,  all  the  kinds  he'd  ever  heard  about  and  dozens 
he  hadn't.  Trenches,  some  good,  some  bad,  mostly  the  latter. 
Mud — oceans  of  it.  "Heinies" — millions  of  them.  Canteens — 
sure  thing.  Probably  tucked  away  in  a  dugout  or  in  the  cellar 
of  a  ruined  cottage.  But  there  they  were,  and  right  on  the 
job,  too.  Trips  in  the  line?  Oh  yes,  much  too  often  it  seemed. 
Rests  at  billets — short  ones  that  seemed  even  shorter  than  they 
were.  Misery — a-plenty. 

Out  of  the  line.  A  four  days'  rest.  Snug  billet  with  a  real 
bed  and  straw  tick,  not  to  mention  a  "madame"  with  a  heart 
and  a  smile  of  the  best,  who  washes  your  clothes  and  gives  you 
a  feed  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  tartan  and  coffee  as  a  night  cap. 
Who  said  War? 

The  canteen  isn't  well  stocked,  in  fact  some  days  they're 
out  of  "smokes"  and  sometimes  out  of  biscuits,  but  that's  the 
exception.  Pretty  good  considering  they're  so  far  away  from 
the  base  and  every  cigarette  and  biscuit  has  been  carried  over 
shell  torn  roads  and  very  often  under  fire.  The  cinema  is  in 
a  dilapidated  old  brewery.  There  aren't  any  plush  covered 
seats  and  attendants,  in  livery,  but — oh,  boy!  What  a  treat! 
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And  tomorrow  night  the  "Dumb  Bells"  are  putting  on  a  show 
in  what's  left  of  the  Town  Hall.  Pretty  soft,  what! 

Say,  Bill,  who  supplied  all  this?  Who  got  the  canteen  sup- 
plies forward  and  the  sporting  goods  and  the  concert  parties — 
under  almost  hopeless  conditions? 

Now,  this  story  wasn't  written  to  introduce  Bill  Belew. 
There  were  half  a  million  "Bill  Belews,"  and  each  one  has  a 
similar  story  to  tell.  You've  heard  dozens.  You'll  find  several 
in  this  book. 

This  story  was  written  to  introduce — or  re-introduce — a 
Canadian  institution,  if  one  might  call  it  that,  THE  institu- 
tion which  added  the  few  possible  comforts  to  the  tired,  half- 
frozen,  dirty,  "fed-up"  Bill  Belews.  The  only  institution  which 
functioned  from  the  time  Bill  Belew  started  out  from  Canada 
until  he  reached  "the  line." 

Where  transportation  was  less  difficult,  where  canteen  sup- 
plies and  attendants  were  more  easily  procured  ;  where  concert 
parties  could  tour  with  less  danger — there  were  represented  a 
dozen  institutions. 

Where  transportation  was  hazardous,  at  times  almost  im- 
possible, where  the  shells  were  falling,  and,  mark  you,  where 
the  "Bill  Belews"  needed  the  little  comforts  most — the  "odd 
cup  of  coffee,"  the  "odd  chocolate,"  biscuits,  stationery,  cine- 
mas, shows" — next  door  to  hell. 

Permit  me  to  introduce — The  Canadian  Y.M.C.A. 


Air  Raids 


By  One  Who  Escaped 

WHAT  THE  CENSOR  WOULD  NOT  PASS 

DURING  the  year  spent  at  Ramsgate  we  were  constantly 
being  bombed  by  enemy  air  craft  on  their  flight  to  Lon- 
don. Ramsgate,  Broadstairs,  and  Margate  being  on  the 
east  coast,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  on  a  direct  line 
between  the  enemy's  base  and  London,  naturally  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  raids.  Ramsgate  was  the  most  frequently 
raided  town  in  England.  According  to  official  records  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  on  which  these  three  towns  are  situated,  was 
raided  119  times.  The  people  of  Ramsgate  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  high  tension,  but  although  many  sought  safety  elsewhere, 
the  population  dropped  to  only  half  that  of  1914.  This  is  re- 
markable, as  compared  with  some  of  the  German  towns,  whose 
population,  almost  to  the  last  inhabitant,  prepared  to  leave 
after  the  first  night  of  a  British  air  raid. 

On  one  occasion  a  Zeppelin  dropped  a  bomb  into  an  ammu- 
nition dump  at  the  harbor  of  Ramsgate.  The  local  organ, 
"The  Thanet  Advertiser,"  gave  the  following  statistical  sum- 
mary:— 343  shells  fired  by  the  Germans;  396  bombs  dropped; 
£107,680  damage  to  property;  45  perspns  killed;  93  injured. 

Our  first  experience  of  a  raid  from  the  Germans  was  on  the 
night  of  the  "Hurricane"  coast  raid,  on  April  27,  1917,  when 
300  shells  were  fired  into  the  district  in  15  minutes.  We  could 
hear  the  shells  whizzing  above  our  heads.  One  shell  followed 
up  Church  Road,  the  street  behind  our  billet,  bounced  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  over  the  8  foot  stone  wall  into  the  church- 
yard, knocking  over  a  tombstone  and  landing  as  a  dud.  An- 
other shell,  aimed  at  the  Granville  Hospital,  which  looks  on  the 
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sea  from  the  east  cliff,  was  lodged  in  the  chalk  wall,  about  three 
feet  below  the  promenade. 

On  the  night  of  the  Zeppelin  raid,  June  17,  1917,  we  had 
another  very  exciting  experience.  The  night  turned  out  to  be 
foggy  and  the  one  Zep.  lost  itself,  unfortunately  over  the  Granville 
Canadian  Special  Hospital,  where  it  remained  from  10  p.m.. 
until  2  a.m.,  afraid  to  move.  The  Monitor  anchored  in  Pegwell 
Bay,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  harbor,  was  afraid  to  fire  on  it 
for  fear  of  drawing  the  enemy's  fire  on  the  Hospital.  Finally, 
however,  it  did  fire,  and  the  shot  went  wide;  the  Zep.  immediately 
moved  forward  and  dropped  a  bomb,  which  struck  an  ammuni- 
tion dump  at  the  harbor.  It  turned  out  that  this  ammunition 
was  merely  a  consignment  which  was  to  be  loaded  on  the  barges 
— the  real  dump  being  underground,  and  presumably  safe. 
Little  did  the  people  of  Ramsgate  dream  that  the  marines  were 
working  with  might  and  main  all  night  long  to  save  the  town 
from  total  destruction,  by  the  threatened  explosion  of  the  main 
dump.  As  it  was  this  bombed  consignment  destroyed  all  the 
buildings  along  the  harbor  front,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  was 
so  terrific  that  saving  the  to  .1  at  all  was  a  miracle.  Our  billet 
shook  as  from  the  effects  of  an  .earthquake.  This  was  known 
as  one  of  Fritz's  lucky  hits. 

Another  of  Fritz's  lucky  hits  was  one  which  happened  by 
daylight,  as  a  fleet  of  his  aeroplanes  sailed  over  Ramsgate  in 
plain  sight,  on  their  way  to  London .  A  force  of  aeroplanes 
met  to  attack  them,  with  the  help,  of  course,  of  the  monitor. 
One  aeroplane  pilot  let  go  three  bombs  in  rapid  succession  as 
he  flew  low  over  the  town.  One  bomb  lit  opposite  the  Supply 
Stores,  shrapnel  flying  through  our  windows,  and  settling  in 
the  salt  bags.  About  ten  minutes  before  this  our  officer  had 
commanded  everyone  to  leave  the  premises.  The  second  bomb 
struck  one  wing  of  the  Chatham  House  Hospital,  dropping 
through  the  chapel  on  the  top  floor,  then  through  a  dormitory 
into  the  recreation  room  beneath,  and  striking  a  beam  rnder- 
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neath  the  main  floor,  killing  instantly  the  staff  butcher.  The 
third  bomb  lit  at  the  corner  of  the  two  streets  opposite 
our  officer's  quarters.  The  officer,  by  the  way,  noticed  some 
people  standing  in  the  doorway  of  their  home  at  this  corner, 
a  few  minutes  before  the  bomb  dropped.  He  ordered  them  to 
seek  safety,  and  brought  them  into  his  coal  cellar.  It  was  lucky 
for  them  that  they  obeyed,  as  the  effect  of  the  bomb  left  nothing 
standing  but  the  outer  walls  of  their  house.  The  officer's  house 
was  riddled  with  the  flying  shrapnel  from  the  bursting  bomb, 
but  somehow  all  in  the  house  escaped  uninjured. 

The  same  day,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  those  Gothas  come 
down  in  flames,  struck  by  one  of  our  anti-aircraft  guns.  The 
crew  were  burnt  to  cinders,  and  were  later  given  a  military 
funeral. 

A  GERMAN  IN  OUR  MIDST. 

Air  raids  were  usually  heralded  by  the  blowing  of  the  siren. 
This  warning  got  on  the  people's  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  majority  of  the  Ramsgate  people  would  not  allow  the  siren 
to  blow  by  night.  "Which  was  the  greater  evil — to  be  wakened 
out  of  one's  sleep  by  the  warning  note  of  the  siren,  or  by  the 
first  shots  of  the  raiders  or  defenders?"  became  a  live  question. 
So  a  notice  appeared  in  the  local  press  one  day  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  to  be  held  to  decide  the  advisability 
of  blowing  the  siren  by  night.  Early  the  following  morning, 
before  dawn,  the  peace  was  disturbed  by  an  unusually  long  and 
shrill  note  of  the  siren.  Everyone  was  alert  and  making  for  the 
dugouts  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  only  to  learn  that 
it  was  a  false  alarm.  The  sailors  at  the  reserve  billets  were  or- 
dered to  stand  to.  When  they  knew  that  it  was  a  false  alarm 
they  said  things  not  to  be  found  in  their  prayer  books,  and  in 
the  language  of  profanity  they  usually  became  expressive  and 
emphatic. 

What  really  happened,  however,  might  have  proven  very 
serious  to  the  town.  There  was  a  German  prison  camp  at  Stonar, 


be 
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tween  Ramsgate  and  Dover.  Three  prisoners  escaped. 
Two  were  already  caught,  but  where  was  the  third?  Well,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  first-class  engineer,  was  accepted,  and 
placed  on  duty  on  the  "Monitor."  When  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  brave  ( ?)  deed  he  tied  up  the  safety-valve.  Suddenly  someone 
noticed  that  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  was  at  the  dan- 
ger point.  The  alarm  was  given.  Everyone  on  board  stood- 
to,  waiting  for  the  worst  to  happen.  But,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  the  Chief  Engineer  (who  should  have  been  decorated) 
promptly  pulled  the  rope  which  blew  the  siren,  and  relieved 
the  pressure.  The  sound  was  like  that  of  a  cannon  to  those 
on  board.  Our  friend,  the  recruit,  betrayed  his  nationality  by 
a  remark  of  vilest  contempt,  in  German.  No  one  but  the  sailors 
on  board  will  ever  know  what  became  of  him. 

One  night  the  enemy  got  a  line  on  the  Sailor's  Hospital  at 
Chatham,  wrecking  the  building  and  killing  nearly  100  patients. 
Another  night  the  raiders  did  considerable  damage  in  Dover. 
Another  night  the  Gas  Works  at  Ramsgate  were  struck,  but  on 
account  of  a  clever  device  by  which  the  tanks  can  be  emptied, 
by  pumping  the  gas  into  underground  chambers,  the  danger 
of  the  town  being  blown  up  as  a  result  was  averted.  Through- 
out practically  the  entire  fall  of  1917  poor  raided  Ramsgate 
was  threatened  with  destruction  every  moonlight  night. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Battle  of 
St.  Julien  and  Other  Matters 

By  One  Who  Was  Wounded 

IT  is  with  some  reluctance  I  write  these  lines,  as  I  personally 
feel  that  to  forget  the  strain  of  war  enables  one  to  travel 
the  paths  of  peace  and  become  more  readily  and  properly 
re-established.  If  any  incident  that  I  relate  of  the  brave  deed 
of  a  comrade  will  soothe  the  heart  of  a  dependent,  and  keep  alive 
the  noble  deeds  of  those  not  able  to-day  to  speak  in  an  earthly 
way  for  themselves,  then  let  the  life  they  lived,  and  the  deeds 
they  accomplished,  proclaim  them. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  jump  with  my  story  straight  into 
France,  without  a  reference  to  the  greatest  camp,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  world,  where  Canada's  civilians  were  mobilized  and 
brought  a  distance  of  4,000  miles — Valcartier  Camp.  It  was 
most  sanitary  and  comfortable,  with  a  spacious  training  ground, 
Y.M.C.A.  rest  and  writing  rooms,  canteen  and  moving  picture 
shows. 

The  mother  country  asked  Canada  for  25,000  troops,  and 
here  assembled  were  33,000  men,  fully  equipped;  artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  medical  corp,  etc.,  a  complete  contingent 
ready  to  embark  for  the  battle  field  in  six  weeks  from  the  de- 
claration of  war.  The  work  of  organizing  and  maintaining  a  large 
reserve  for  the  fast-depleted  ranks  of  the  First  Division,  was 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  volunteer  workers,  who  were 
oft  lauded  by  the  troops  for  forming  fresh  battalions  in  order  to 
give  a  much-needed  rest  to  the  men  of  the  first  Division. 

After  a  long  and  joyous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  we  spent 
about  4  months  in  the  mud  of  Salisbury  Plain,  most  of  the  time 
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in  tents  which  proved  more  healthy  than  the  wooden  huts.  As 
I  have  been  asked  to  relate  my  experiences  at  St.  Julien,  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  an  outline  of  those  few  days. 

After  a  long  journey,  partly  covered  by  foot  and  partly 
by  a  pleasant  ride  in  buses  taken  off  the  streets  of  London  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  troops,  and  labelled  "Piccadilly  to 
Berlin,"  we  reached  Ypres,  in  Belgium,  and  were  soon  billeted 
on  the  5th  floor  of  a  grain  building  on  Ypres  Canal.  From  here 
we  watched  the  battle  of  Hill  60  to  the  right,  the  star-shell  il- 
luminations and  heavy  cannon  fire,  until  Ypres  was  shelled, 
and  we  lost  the  Adj.  of  our  Battalion.  We  were  then  ordered 
to  stand-to,  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the  line,  and  marched 
a  couple  of  miles  to  a  billet  not  far  behind  the  line;  we  put  in 
one  night  there,  then  took  over  the  position  in  front  of  St.  Julien, 
Nos.  1,  3  and  4  Co's.  going  to  the  front  line,  while  No.  2,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  took  to  dugouts  at  St.  Julien,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  supplies  to  the  front  line. 

Thursday  afternoon,  April  22nd,  our  section  sat  just  out- 
side a  dugout,  planning  what  we'd  do  when  we  got  back  to 
Toronto;  a  popular  suggestion  was  to  open  an  Antique  shop 
of  relics.  In  the  midst  of  our  plans  an  arrow  shot  from  the 
skies  down  into  the  ground  beside  us.  We  scrambled  into  the 
dugout  only  for  a  minute,  but  not  seeing  anything  to  be  afraid  of, 
we  returned.  I  remember  Ardah  Coe,  who  later  was  award- 
ed the  D.  C.  M.  standing  in  the  doorway  and  saying,  "You  guys 
can  be  foolish,  but  I'll  wait  here  till  the  fun's  over,  so  some- 
one can  bury  you."  At  4.30  we  had  our  evening  meal,  and  dis- 
obeyed orders  in  having  a  little  fire  in  the  grate  of  a  kitchen 
fire-place,  about  all  that  remained  of  the  village.  The  meal 
promised  to  be  the  best  so  far  in  France,  for  Scotty  Johnston, 
a  former  pal  in  our  section — now  an  officer's  cook — believed 
in  equal  rights,  and  divided  some  steak  for  the  officers  amongst 
his  pals.  Some  British  Tommies  had  told  us  how  to  make  a 
good  pudding  by  boiling  our  hard  tack  biscuits  in  water,  mixed 
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with  our  issue  of  Tickler's  jam,  (known  as  Tickler's  Artillery, 
as  the  empty  tins  in  those  days  were  used  for  bombs).  The 
mixture  stirred  together  made  a  real  meal,  the  steak  ready  for 
consumption,  our  party  ready  for  it,  and  Fritz  ready  for  a  fight. 
He  shot  a  Whistling  Willie  over  us,  which  exploded  in  the  de- 
bris next  door,  and  sent  brick  and  mortar  into  us,  Everyone 
thought  of  the  inner  man,  just  grabbed  a  piece  of  steak  in  one 
hand,  his  rifle  in  the  other,  and  scrambled  into  the  dugout  a 
few  feet  away.  Then  came  a  Jack  Johnston  which  ploughed 
a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  bury  a  team  of  horses  in.  The  con- 
concussion  made  our  dugout  tremble  and  fearing  the  hut  would 
fall  in  and  wipe  our  party  out,  we  decided  to  hike  over  to  a 
more  secure  one  which  the  other  boys,  more  arduous  workers 
than  ourselves,  had  made  stronger.  We  crossed  the  field  in 
the  spirit  of  being  at  a  snowball  fight,  but  pleased  that  all  of 
us  reached  the  dugout  in  safety.  Curious  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  one  of  our  men  who  had  been  surveying  the  situation, 
said,  "We  are  under  rifle  fire."  We  came  out  and  found  hun- 
dreds of  men  running  terror-stricken,  some  badly  wounded, 
and  all  suffering  from  something  that  heretofore  we  knew  noth- 
ing of,  holding  their  throats  and  crying  "Alumen  non  bon." 
Furthermore  beyond  rose  a  cloud  of  dark,  yellow  smoke,  which 
extended  along  the  front  line.  Taking  the  Algerians  with  us, 
we  again  crossed  the  open  field  to  our  Captain's  dugout,  and 
told  him  what  was  on.  He  called  the  company  together,  and 
we  went  to  the  second  line  trenches,  in  front  of  St.  Julien.  By 
this  time  the  bombardment  was  on  in  full  force  ;  one  could 
hardly  imagine  that  any  of  us  could  have  been  left  alive,  with 
the  amount  of  shells  that  were  sent  over.  This  continued,  with 
but  few  short  pauses,  for  three  days.  This  played  havoc  with 
our  nerves,  but  was  not  our  worst  enemy,  for  we  were  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  gas,  which  made  our  eyes  smart  as  if  one  had  coal 
dust  in  both  eyes.  During  the  evening  an  enfilading  fire  from 
the  left  was  sent  across.  A  Sergeant  and  volunteers  were  called 
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to  go  to  the  extreme  left,  to  make  secure  the  position,  which 
was  successfully  accomplished. 

About  9  o'clock  our  Colonel  came  into  the  trench;  as  it  was 
a  very  narrow  and  shallow  trench,  and  he  a  very  big  man,  two 
of  us  moved  down  and  gave  him  our  position  beside  Captain 
Alexander.  I  particularly  remember  his  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  men,  and  our  Captaia  j«rsuading  him  not  to  make 
the  trip  across  a  shell-swept  field  to  battalion  headquarters, 
where  our  brave  Major  was  located  in  a  position  which  he  held 
under  terrific  odds  and  many  assaults.  After  being  terribly 
gassed,  headquarters  burnt,  and  the  trenches  about  destroyed 
with  shells,  he  was  able  to  crawl  back  with  a  handful  of  men. 

Thursday  night  in  the  trench  the  hours  seemed  like  weeks, 
and  we  were  glad  when  morning  broke.  We'd  taken  up  our 
position  in  a  hurry,  and  many  of  us  hadn't  our  blankets  or  great 
coats  to  combat  the  chill,  wet  night.  Friday  was  comparative- 
ly quiet,  as  the  British  Artillery  had  temporarily  silenced  Fritz. 
As  I  previously  mentioned,  we  were  a  reserve  company,  supply- 
ing the  other  companies  with  food  and  munitions.  We  had  not 
been  able  to  make  a  trip  to  them  since  Wednesday  night,  for 
we  had  to  fill  the  breach  which  the  Algerians  made  when  they 
retired,  besides  it  seemed  impossible,  owing  to  the  shell,  rifle 
and  machine  gun  fire  to  carry  anything  in  the  open.  A  party 
of  volunteers,  however,  carried  up  boxes  of  cartridges,  food 
and  water.  I  will  never  forget  those  three  journeys  into  that 
line.  The  poison-gas  was  taking  effect.  My  legs  felt  like  ton 
weights,  as  if  my  general  system  was  on  a  hunger  strike.  We 
found  the  men  in  the  front  line  having  no  picnic  and  were  mighty 
glad  to  get  the  supplies  we  brought  them,  most  of  all  water. 
We  returned  to  our  trenches  on  the  right,  not  without  casual- 
ties to  our  party.  Being  completely  worn  out,  three  of  us  hud- 
dled together  to  keep  warm.  I  find  it  hard  to  emphasize  how  I 
enjoyed  that  sleep.  As  morning  broke  Sergeant  Moulds  woke 
us  and  said  fresh  gas  was  being  sent  over.  The  Germans  had 
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broken  through  and  were  fast  approaching.  We  pulled  our- 
selves together  and  prepared  for  them.  A  hedge  on  our  left, 
extended  towards  the  German  lines  and  ran  back  where  our 
dugouts  had  been.  The  Germans  were  using  this  for  cover  and 
advancing;  others  were  skirmishing  down  the  field  in  front 
of  us,  while  in  the  distance,  in  marching  order,  their  reinforce- 
ments came  up  in  endless  numbers. 

We  were  now  suffering  heavy  casualties.  One  scene  was 
very  impressive.  A  comrade  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  a  call 
for  a  first-aid  man  was  sent  up.  Our  own  stretcher-bearers  not 
being  near,  one  of  the  boys  took  a  chance  and  crossed  the  St. 
Julien  road,  which  separated  the  14th  Battalion  trenches  from 
ours,  only  to  return  to  find  his  own  brother  dead.  This  brought 
out  the  fight  in  us,  and  we  poured  a  rapid  rifle  fire  into  them, 
until  our  rifles  were  so  hot  we  had  to  put  the  butt  on  the  ground 
and  kick  the  bolt  open  with  our  heels.  All  this  time  the  Germans 
kept  up  an  intense  artillery  fire,  and  we  waited  and  prayed  for 
our  guns  to  silence  them.  A  machine  gunner  and  his  crew  from 
the  Winnipeg  Battalion  known  as  "The  Little  Black  Devils," 
swung  his  machine  gun  across  our  trench  and  kept  up  a  rapid 
fire.  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  hand,  had  his  wounds 
dressed  and  carried  on  his  work,  till  an  order  came  from  the 
right  telling  us  to  move  off  to  the  left  or  we'd  all  have  to  sur- 
render. The  gunners  tore  the  markers  off  their  arms,  destroyed 
the  gun,  took  a  rifle  and  carried  on  their  good  work.  One  of 
the  boys  on  our  extreme  left  brought  back  the  information  from 
the  14th  Batt.  line  that  they  were  retiring  100  yards  to  the  rear, 
where  the  British  had  come  up  and  consolidated  the  position. 
We  passed  this  order  on  to  the  right,  but  got  no  answer,  and 
found  we  were  cut  off  from  communication  with  our  officers. 
One  of  the  boys,  a  member  of  Lord  Lovat's  Scouts  in  South 
Africa,  suggested  we  crawl  out  and  join  the  remainder  of  our 
company,  as  he'd  rather  die  than  be  taken  prisoner.  We  fol- 
lowed him  out  and  took  cover  in  a  growth  of  weeds;  after  pass- 
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ng  through  these  I  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  were  alone,  and  at  any  moment  would  be  killed  or 
taken  prisoner,  when  Alf  Bedford,  a  young  Englishman  of  a  dif- 
ferent religious  denomination,  came  beside  me  and  said  "You're 
all  right,  Merry,  I'll  fix  you  up  and  help  you  out."  I  pleaded 
with  him  to  go  on  for  his  own  safety,  but  he  refused.  He  band- 
aged my  wound  and  helped  me  to  the  dressing  station,  which 
was  being  heavily  shelled  by  the  Germans.  The  officer  in  charge 
was  hurriedly  getting  us  all  out,  as  he  expected  it  to  go  at  any 
moment,  I  was  fortunate  to  get  a  seat  on  the  tool  box  on  the 
running-board  of  an  already  over-crowded  ambulance,  in  which 
we  rapidly  sped  to  the  clearing  station  at  Ypres,  dodging  shell 
holes,  wrecked  vehicles,  and  passing  little  family  groups  with 
all  their  belongings  tied  up  in  a  sheet  thrown  over  their  should- 
ers. They  had  refused  to  leave  their  home  until  wrecked. 
At  Ypres  I  was  rolled  in  blankets  and  sent  on  to  Popperinghe. 
This  hospital  being  heavily  shelled,  we  were  moved  out  to  Haze- 
brouck. 

In  conclusion,  words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  I  received  in  hospital,  and  the  attention  from  those 
at  home. 


Taking  the  Guns  into  Action 

By  An  Artilleryman. 

EXCEPT  in  open  warfare,  taking  "the  guns  into  action" 
was  not  quite  as  spectacular  as  the  pictures  one  sees 
of  this  operation.  It  was  seldom  done  in  the  daytime, 
for  if  it  were,  we  would  not  have  had  time  to  shine  the  harness 
and  polish  our  buttons ;  besides  the  position  of  the  battery  might 
be  seen  by  the  enemy,  so  ammunition  and  supplies,  as  well  as 
guns,  were  generally  carried  forward  during  the  night,  and  sel- 
dom faster  than  a  walk  for  the  roads  were  narrow  and  rough. 

The  battery  to  which  I  was  attached  was  a  4.5"  howitzer 
(a  field  gun,  brigaded  with  the  18  pounders).  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  we  occupied  several  more  or  less  quiet  positions,  and 
hoped  to  continue  to  do  so  for  the  following  winter,  as  we  had 
made  ourselves  comparatively  comfortable. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  we  were  ordered  to  a  new  front, 
and  after  four  days'  march  we  stretched  our  horse  lines  alongside 
the  road  between  Vlamertinghe  and  Ypres.  Owing  to  the  mud 
at  this  time  it  was  practically  impossible  to  take  guns  in  or  out 
of  action  on  this  front,  so  we  handed  our  guns  over  to  the  bat- 
tery we  were  relieving  in  exchange  for  theirs,  which  were  near 
Zonnebeke. 

A  couple  of  days  later  two  six-horse  teams  with  gun  limbers 
were  sent  forward  to  move  to  a  new  position  the  guns  we  were 
to  take  over.  We  were  late  in  starting.  Dawn  was  breaking  as 
we  passed  through  Ypres.  Although  we  came  under  direct 
enemy  observation  as  we  advanced,  the  soft  water-soaked  earth 
saved  us  from  anything  worse  than  showers  of  mud,  as  the  shells 
burst  alongside  the  road. 
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One  very  large  shell-hole,  full  of  water,  completely  blocked 
the  road  and  held  us  up  for  a  while,  for  in  trying  to  get  around 
it  we  fell  in,  men,  horses  and  limber.  We  got  out  alright  but 
the  horses,  tangled  in  their  harness  were  helpless,  and  were  only 
kept  from  drowning  by  chains,  which  were  attached  to  the  halter. 
With  these  we  kept  their  heads  up.  Assisted  by  gunners  of  an 
Australian  Battery,  we  slipped  the  harness  off  the  horses  and 
fished  them  out,  one  at  a  time.  The  other  team  was  unhitched 
and  the  horses  led  around  the  hole,  singly,  the  limber  being 
pulled  around  by  hand,  on  planks. 

Harnessing  up  again,  we  proceeded  a  short  distance  further 
to  Zonnebeke  and  there  found  four  guns  embedded  in  the  mud, 
the  other  two  having  been  exterminated.  After  much  digging 
and  pulling  we  finally  dislodged  two  and  moved  to  the  new  posi- 
tion. On  the  second  trip  we  managed  to  break  a  small  piece 
of  the  harness  and  had  to  wait  the  return  of  the  other  team  so 
as  to  borrow  the  necessary  part.  At  last  the  gun  was  got  into 
position. 

We  arrived  back  at  the  waggon  lines  about  noon  without 
any  further  mishap,  but  realizing  that  the  Ypres  salient  was  no 
health  resort. 

All  ammunition  and  supplies  had  to  be  carried  to  the  guns 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules.  Shortly  after  this,  on  one  of 
these  night  trips,  I  received  my  ticket  to  Blighty,  and  spent  the 
following  winter  at  Brighton  in  "Dear  Old  Sussex  by  the  Sea." 


The  Quartermaster's  Busy  Day 

THE  following  is    an  impression  of  a  day's  routine  after 
Armistice,  and  while  the  troops  were  billeted  at  out-of-the- 
way  places  in   Belgium,  impatiently  awaiting  orders  to 
return  home.     The  narrator  was  Quarter  Master  during  this 
period  : 

ACT  I. — Time :  8  Hours.  My  good  and  trusty  batman  comes 
into  my  room.  He  hesitates  one  delicious  moment  and  then  I 
am  gently  but  firmly  awakened. 

Act  II. — 8.15  Hours.  A  violent  commotion  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  bed,  which  has  suddenly  become  exceedingly 
comfortable.  How  big  and  rough  that  soldier  seems!  I  am 
being  permanently  awakened  and  made  aware  of  the  glories  of  a 
gloomy  day. 

The  commotion  dies  down  and  all  is  still,  but  suddenly  a 
hand  appears  and  grasps  a  watch.  Oh,  boy  !  It  is  8.30  hours 
and  breakfast  is  ''off"  in  the  mess  at  nine. 

Subsequent  operations,  including  the  swallowing  of  a  hasty 
breakfast,  take  place  rapidly.  At  the  Q.M.  Stores  Office  I  try 
to  make  the  staff  believe  that  I  have  settled  many  problems 
and  attended  to  much  important  business,  long  before  con- 
descending to  pick  up  the  routine  of  the  day.  They  are  not 
at  all  fooled,  however,  and  wish  fervently  that  they,  too,  were 
a  "blooming  officer  and  could  sleep  in  every  morning." 

ACT  III. — 11  Hours.  A  horse  appears  with  a  rider  (yours 
truly),  who  is  READY  and  WIWJNG  to  fall  off  any  time  the  steed 
says  the  word.  The  exercise  gives  one  such  an  appetite  that 
the  fellow  sitting  next  to  myself  at  lunch  asks  :  "How  I  can 
possibly  imagine  the  mess  will  have  any  rations  left  for  the  next 
meal  ?" 

ACT  IV. — 14  Hours.  A  weary  (?)  Q.M.  makes  his  way  back 
to  the  office,  finds  nothing  to  do,  as  usual,  gossips  with  his  sym- 
pathetic audience,  and  having  exhausted  his  power  of  expression 
on  the  subject,  "When  do  we  get  out  of  this  old  hole  ?  the  hero 
retires  to  his  billet  and  promptly  goes  to  sleep.  Indeed,  this 
was  a  busy  time  ! 
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ACT  V. — 18.30  Hours.     Hot  water  arrives  in  an  old  mess  tin, 
and  the  hero  camouflage  goes  through  the  motions  of  washing. 
I  do  not  need  to  do  this,  but  there  is  really  nothing  else  to  do 
and  it  gives  one  such  an  appetite. 

ACT  VI. — 20  Hours.  The  meal  is  over  and  everyone  is  more 
or  less  satisfied.  We  subordinates  sit  quietly  at  the  table  and 
look  at  each  other,  wishing  ferventl)7-  that  the  C.O.  would  cut 
his  time-worn  subject,  which  he  is  discussing  with  the  Pay- 
master, and  bring  it  to  a  close.  He  finally  decides  to  move. 
The  rest  of  us  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  finally  relax  our  muscles 
a  little  and  rise.  The  strict  duties  of  the  day  are  finished. 

ACT  VII.— 21  Hours.  The  Colonel  picks  out  three  of  the 
best  players  of  bridge,  leaving  the  rest  of  us  wondering  whether 
we  should  retire  to  our  respective  abodes  or  not.  We  finally 
decide  that  this  would  never  do,  as  the  mess  is  our  home.  Accord- 
ingly we  resolve  to  make  things  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for 
the  members  of  the  mess  who  are  enjoying  the  privileges  afforded 
by  the  only  table  and  the  only  lamp  in  the  room.  We  all  gather 
round  the  tinny  piano,  and  try  to  camouflage  the  fact  that  we 
defy  our  fellows,  while  they  in  turn  bend  low  over  their  cards 
and  try  to  shut  out  the  horrible  noises  and  shrieks  of  the  near 
musical 

At  about  23.15  hours  the  foursome  heave  a  great  sigh  in 
unison,  as  the  noisy  element  depart  and  quiet  reigns  again. 
All  the  chosen  members  live  in  the  Chateau,  where  our  mess  is 
situated,  while  we  other  unfortunates  have  a  long  walk  through 
the  rain  or  snow  to  our  respective  billets  or  blankets.  Do  not 
think  we  mind  this  in  the  least,  however.  It  is  our  esprit  de 
corps  ! 

ACT  VIII. — 24  Hours.  Heavy  boots  and  uncomfortable 
uniform  is  replaced  by  slippers  or  sox.  If  a  miracle  has  taken 
place  and  your  Belgian  host  has  for  once  lit  the  fire  and  the  room 
is  warm,  you  decide  that  to-morrow  night  you  will  surely  come 
"home"  much  earlier.  There  are  many  letters  you  should  have 
written  long  ago.  Well,  it  is  too  late  this  night,  so  that  no 
matter  how  hard  the  place  of  repose  may  be,  you  decide  that  it 
is  the  only  place  worth  while  after  all,  and  you  get  therein  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  reap  the  reward  of  duty  done.  Thus 
the  days  come  and  go,  until  we  move  again. 


Snapshots  of  War 

By  a  Private. 

Grim  Humor 

AT  Hill  70,  in  addition  to  the  prisoners  being  brought  down 
by  the  M.  P's,  there  were  several  who  were  under  the 
care  of  slightly  wounded  cases.  With  one  of  our  lads 
who  was  wounded,  there  came  to  the  transport  lines  one  German 
prisoner,  a  young  fellow  of  about  twenty-four,  who  was  rather 
frightened,  for  around  that  district  several  French  civilians  had 
been  killed  and  injured,  thus  arousing  our  ire  against  the  Ger- 
mans. As  soon  as  we  saw  them  we  gathered  around  them  and, 
it  being  breakfast  time,  we  gave  them  both  something  to  eat 
while  we  talked  of  the  advance.  The  German  and  the  lads 
had  quite  a  time  trying  to  understand  each  other.  His  eyes 
followed  wherever  the  wounded  chap  went.  This  seemed 
funny,  particularly  as  the  Tommy  was  trying  to  leave  him  so 
that  he  could  be  taken  to  the  cage.  It  happened  that  the  Ger- 
man was  eating  fast  and  talking  fast  when  he  suddenly  missed 
his  man.  Jumping  up  he  saw  him  halfway  across  a  mangel 
field,  and  away  he  went  after  his  guard,  his  big  jack-boots  just 
skimming  over  the  mangel  tops  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
boys. 


The  10th  Battalion  at  the  Amiens  Battle  had  a  German 
prisoner,  a  mere  boy,  as  a  mascot  which  they  kept  until  ordered 
to  send  him  in. 


One  of  our  teams  went  in  advance  to  Cagnicourt  after  the 
breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  came  back  with  a  German 
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cyclist  on  the  seat  with  him.  Both  were  wearing  German  steel 
helmets  and  broad  smiles  on  their  faces.  Afterwards  it  was  a 
standing  joke  to  tease  our  man  about  bringing  his  brother  back, 
a  prisoner.  The  best  of  it  was  we  fed  the  prisoner  well,  and 
told  him  where  he  would  find  a  prisoners'  cage  about  a  mile 
off.  Away  he  went  overland  to  where  his  German  friends  were 
all  caged  up. 


A  German  prisoner  was  wearing  a  Glengarry.  This  nearly 
started  a  sorry  fight  until  someone  took  it  off  and  thus  pacified 
the  Highlander  who  resented  the  indignity  imposed  upon  his 
national  head  gear. 

THE  I/ONG  LINE  OF  PAIN. 

Tragic  events  being  so  numerous,  they  seemed  to  blot  out 
any  sense  of  fun  a  man  might  have  at  any  other  time.  The 
stories  of  the  war  are  vivid  to  the  world,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
the  man  that  has  passed  through  it.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
no  other  man  can  get  the  impression  of  the  battlefield  and  all 
its  horrors  like  the  man  who  has  been  there.  Since  I  came 
back  I  have  related  many  adventures  of  mine  to  my  folk,  but 
words  failed  to  express  to  them  the  picture  of  war  as  I  saw  it. 
I  entered  my  first  battle  on  the  Somme  in  1916,  where  at  night 
you  stumbled  over  your  own  and  German  dead.  I  was  in  a  real 
live  bombardment  from  one  Saturday  at  noon  Until  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  16th  and  13th  Battalions  tried  to  take  Regina 
Trench,  but  were  caught  in  the  wire.  It  seemed  terrible  to  see 
your  own  dear  fellows  lying  in  ghastly  heaps  and  the  long  line 
of  wounded  stretching  from  the  support  line  to  the  rear  dressing 
station,  amidst  the  bursting  shells  that  every  once  in  a  while 
would  tear  great  gaps  in  the  long  line  of  pain. 

MISSING  DEATH  BY  SECONDS  ONLY. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  chums  with  one  particular  fellow 
on  his  first  few  trips  in  the  line,  and  I  was  no  exception.  He 
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and  I  were  always  together  up  in  the  line  or  out,  but  not  for  long. 
It  happened  this  way.  We  moved  to  Albert  preparatory  to 
going  in  the  line,  and  while  there  we  put  the  night  under  bivouac 
at  the  brick  fields.  Hewy,  a  nickname  for  my  chum,  and  I 
went  down  to  Albert  and  shared  in  the  eats  we  bought.  We 
lived  in  the  same  bivvy,  and  were  close  to  each  other.  On  our 
first  trip  in  the  line  it  came  to  me,  well,  if  anything  happens  to 
Hewy  it  will  get  me  too,  and  vice  versa.  After  having  a  great 
number  of  narrow  escapes,  we  came  out  lucky.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  trip,  which  came  two  days  afterwards.  On 
this  trip  we  were  the  Reserve  Battalion,  and  also  working  Bat- 
talion, prowling  around  at  night  like  ghouls  among  the  dead  and 
sleeping  during  the  day.  One  night  we  were  selected  in  different 
shifts,  five  men  for  each  platoon,  making  twenty  men  and  an 
officer  for  each  working  party.  Our  shift  was  scattered  by  a 
huge  shell,  but  no  one  wounded.  Afterwards  the  second  work- 
ing party  (Hewy's)  went  out.  It  was  the  parting  of  us  two. 
The  working  party  he  was  on  got  wiped  out  with  a  shell.  The 
officer  was  killed.  Out  of  twenty  men  only  four  came  back.  I 
couldn't  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  Hewy  to  keep  him  missing 
from  our  funk  hole.  Weeks  afterwards  I  found  out  that  he  had 
been  mortally  wounded  that  night,  had  crawled  away  and  died 
in  the  Candy  trench.  It  seemed  strange  that  God  separated 
us  for  a  short  while  here  to  take  one  of  us  home. 

When  the  16th  and  13th  Battalion  had  been  cut  up  our 
Battalion  had  to  go  in  as  supports.  We  moved  forward  at 
night,  and  being  very  thirsty  I  turned  around  to  one  of  the  men 
behind  me  and  asked  him  for  a  drink,  which  was  refused.  I 
wouldn't  have  asked  him  only  the  day  before  mine  had  been 
taken  for  the  wounded.  I  found  water  afterwards  in  a  petrol 
can. 

When  we  got  to  a  trench  where  a  battle  was  in  progress  we 
had  absolutely  no  cover,  only  the  sky  and  a  small  hole  you  dug 
in  the  side^of  the  trench,  called  a  funk  hole,  where  you  sit  until 
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you  go  out  of  the  line  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  out 
alive.  Many  trenches  got  blown  about,  and  so  it  was  with  this 
one.  When  we  got  there  we  put  down  our  things  and  began  to 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could.  Funk  holes  were 
fourteen  feet  apart,  and  the  sergeant  was  closing  us  up  from  the 
right  hand  side  so  that  I  had  to  move  to  the  next  funk  hole. 
While  in  the  act  of  moving  and  laying  down  my  things  again  a 
huge  eight-inch  shell  dropped  square  on  the  one  I  had  just  left, 
making  a  hole  twelve  feet  deep  and  as  broad.  The  poor  fellow 
at  the  back  of  me  had  walked  right  into  my  place  and  was  blown 
to  a  pulp.  We  dug  him  up  next  morning,  and  got  his  pay  book, 
letters  and  photos  and  buried  him  again  in  an  unknown  grave. 
Just  thirty  seconds  more  and  it  would  have  been  my  fate.  This 
was  my  narrowest  escape  over  there.  I  felt  the  effects  of  it  for 
a  long  time  afterwards. 

One  night,  returning  from  Hill  Seventy,  on  the  ration  wagon, 
we  were  singing  together  and  feeling  rather  tired,  when  without 
a  moment's  warning  a  red  spark  flashed  by  us,  followed  by  a 
blinding  flash  and  roar  right  ahead  of  our  team.  We  were 
following  behind  an  ammunition  column  that  night,  and  the 
shell  caught  the  last  wagon  near  us  squarely,  tearing  it  to  pieces, 
killing  the  team  and  the  man.  We  turned  about  and  galloped 
towards  the  line,  going  five  miles  out  of  our  way  to  get  home. 
You  can  imagine  how  near  we  were  to  death  when  you  consider 
how  long  it  would  take  a  fast  walking  team  to  cover  fifty  feet. 

There  were  other  escapes  too  numerous  to  mention.  Once 
a  piece  of  shrapnel  missed  me  by  an  inch.  Had  it  hit  me,  it 
would  have  cut  me  in  two.  Another  smaller  piece  tore  my  kilt. 

I  got  shifted  off  of  a  trench  mortar  gun  in  front  of  Lens  and 
the  next  day  the  gun  blew  up,  killing  three  of  the  men.  The 
Corporal  just  missed  by  a  margin. 

Another  time,  at  Hersin,  an  aerial  bomb  dropped  so  close  to 
a  party  of  us  that  it  stunned  us  for  a  minute  and  shattered  every 
window  around  us. 
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During  the  last  hundred  days  of  battle  we  passed  through 
some  terrible  sights.  Our  dead  and  German  dead  lay  around. 
At  the  Amiens  battle,  after  the  second  day,  we  were  in  good 
country  again,  amid  green  fields  and  trees,  not  soiled  by  war. 
That  territory  had  been  taken  suddenly  from  us  during  the 
enemy  advance  to  Hangard  Wood  and  village,  where  his  advance 
was  checked.  It  was  here  that  there  were  several  acres  of 
wheat  that  were  golden  and  ready  to  cut,  but  amongst  the  wheat 
were  great  shell  holes  and  the  dead.  It  was  really  touching  to 
see  the  two  harvests,  the  harvest  of  grain  and  the  terrible  harvest 
of  death. 

One  thing  I  will  always  do  :  that  is  to  thank  God  for  His 
tender  mercies,  for  His  interest  in  me  among  millions,  to  lead  me 
out  of  the  paths  of  death  that  I  may  become  a  better  servant 
to  Him  here  in  Canada. 


The  Pals  We  Left  Behind 

By  Pte.  P.  W.  Price 

TO  those  of  us  who  were  never  over  there,  it  seems  strange 
that  our  boys  do  not  find  sufficient  in  their  home-coming 
to  obliterate  the  memory  of    their  experiences.      Percy 
Price,  in  his  own  way,  has  in  these  verses  revealed  something  of 
the  deep,  underlying  sorrow  that  will  ever  be  present  with  them. 
The  Pals  they  left  behind  are  only  left  in  the  materialistic  sense  ; 
spiritually  they  are  with  us  in  memory  and  in  influence. 

COLOGNE,  GERMANY,  Jan.  2nd,  1919. 

The  days  of  war  are  over, 

And  the  boys  are  marching  home  ; 
To  the  merry  songs  of  springtime, 

They'll  cross  the  raging  foam. 
Before  them  all  is  sunshine, 

Seems  care-free  every  mind, 
But  deep  in  hearts  they're  thinking, 

Of  the  pals  they  left  behind. 

Oh,  bitter  are  the  days  gone  by, 

When  we  trod  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Whilst  voice  of  mighty  guns  rang  loud, 

And  we  looked  upon  the  slain. 
'Twas*  bitter  deeds  and  bitter  thoughts 

Then  surged  in  every  mind, 
But  'twas  tender  deeds  of  memory, 

To  the  Pals  we'd  leave  behind. 
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We're  glad  the  war  is  over, 

And  we're  glad  we're  going  home, 
To  our  land  we'll  all  be  welcomed, 

And  never  from  it  roam  ; 
But  though  we're  done  with  fighting, 

And  other  work  we'll  find, 
Deep  in  our  hearts  we'll  ne'er  forget, 

The  Pals  we've  left  behind. 

When  we  see  some  aged  mother, 

Whose  life  is  filled  with  grief, 
A  kindly  word  or  handshake, 

Will  help  her,  though  'tis  brief  ; 
We'll  not  forget  through  years  to  come, 

With  all  their  care  and  grind, 
Our  victory  came  through  sacrifice, 

By  Pals  we've  left  behind. 

When  you  see  the  boys  all  marching, 

To  the  stirring  strains  of  bands, 
And  you  know,  with  proud  hearts  beating, 

That  Canada  still  stands, 
Don't  give  us  all  the  honour, 

But  always  keep  in  mind, 
The  boys  who  fought  and  won  and  died — 

Those  Pals  we've  left  behind. 


It  Was  Not  All  in  Vain 

By  One  Who  Was  Casualtied. 

A  CONDITION  that  impressed  me'  very  much  during  the 
war  was  the  remarkable  optimism  and  cheerfulness  of 
our  men,  especially  the  wounded,  under  even  the  most 
trying  conditions.     Regardless  of  the  extent  of  their  sufferings 
or,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the  thoughts  of  the  disability  which 
they  must  carry  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  one  always  met 
that  optimism  which  did  so  much  to  win  the  war. 

While  I  was  a  patient  at  Westcliffe  Hospital,  Folkestone, 
England,  I  occupied  a  bed  next  to  that  of  a  sergeant  whose 
home  was  in  Montreal,  and  who  went  to  France  with  the  First 
Contingent.  He  had  escaped  serious  wounds  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  then,  while  going  "over  the  top"  a  large  shell  dropped 
near  him  and  burst,  wounding  him  very  badly.  His  right  leg 
was  broken  in  four  places  ;  two  fingers  were  taken  from  one 
hand  and  one  from  the  other  ;  his  left  eye  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  his  right  one  badly  injured.  He  had  also  received 
a  deep  wound  in  the  chest,  besides  several  smaller  wounds  over 
his  whole  body.  Admiration  for  the  doctors  and  nurses  in- 
creased when  we  found  that  under  their  great  skill  and  tender 
care,  one  wounded  so  badly,  still  lived  and  was  brought  back  to 
something  like  his  normal  condition.  In  spite  of  this  sergeant's 
great  suffering  for  many  months,  he  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
patients  in  the  hospital.  His  great  sense  of  humour  was  the 
means  of  helping  many  others  to  forget  their  pains.  His  con- 
tinued eagerness  to  return  to  the  firing  line  as  soon  as  possibl 
won  the  admiration  of  everyone. 

Westcliffe  Hospital  was  equipped  for  treating  casses  of  the 
ear,  eye,  nose  and  throat.     I  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
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many  such  cases.  It  made  one  very  sad  to  see  so  many  young 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  would  never  see  daylight  again, 
but  the  spirit  with  which  they  faced  the  future  under  such  a 
handicap  was  certainly  remarkable.  Since  returning  to  Canada 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  number  of  these  men,  and 
have  always  found  them  imbued  with  that  same  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness and  perseverance  that  was  characteristic  of  them  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  the. hospital. 

Truly  the  Great  War  has  caused  men  to  think  upon  the 
problems  of  life  more  deeply  than  ever  before.  The  spirit  of 
our  soldiers  has  imbued,  to  some  extent,  the  heart  of  all  our 
people.  The  ready  response  with  which  the  people  met  the 
new  conditions  has  given  them  a  new  vision  of  life.  In  many 
cases  this  vision  has  created  such  a  strong  feeling  that  the  soul 
has  not  been  able  to  contain  it,  and  we  have  it  expressed  in  our 
recent  productions  of  art,  and  also  in  such  beautiful  lines  as  the 
following,  addressed  "To  Our  Dead,"  by  a  British  soldier  : 

"Life  was  to  us  a  mist  of  intimations, 

Death  is  a  flash  that  shows  us  where  we  trod  ; 
You,  falling  nobly  for  the  righteous  nations, 

Reveal  the  unknown,  the  unhoped-for  face  of  God. 

After  long  toil  your  labours  shall  not  perish  ; 

Through   grateful   generations   yet   to   come, 
Your  ardent  gesture,  dying,  love  shall  cherish, 

And  like  a  beacon  you  shall  guide  us  home." 


Watching  Hun  Discomfiture 
From  Mont  Des  Gats 

By  F.O.O.,  Siege  Battery  No.  353. 

SO  far  as  our  battery  was  concerned,  our  crowning  day  of 
activity  was  on  August  18th,  1918,  during  a  corps  offen- 
sive against  the  Huns  on  Outtersteene  and  Hoegenacker 
Ridge.     The  offensive  began  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp  on  a  clear 
bright,    beautiful   Sunday   morning.     War   is   no   respecter   of 
days.     I  was  at  an  observation  post  on  Mont  des  Cats,  and 
had  a  good  vantage  point  from  which  to  observe  the  battle. 
We  had  previously  ranged  the  four  six-inch  howitzers  in  our 
battery  and  found  that  "they  were  answering  to  the  helm." 

At  three  minutes  to  eleven,  everything  was  serene  and 
peaceful.  People  in  more  favourable  circumstances  would 
probably  have  been  filing  into  church  or  exchanging  greetings 
outside.  But  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  tick  of  time,  the  scene 
became  agitated.  If  the  Germans  had  known  it,  at  three 
minutes  to  eleven  all  the  guns  in  the  corps'  artillery  were  loaded 
and  ready  to  fire  on  particular  dugouts,  sections  of  trenches, 
roadways  and  hostile  battery  locations.  The  gun  detach- 
ments were  "standing  by"  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  those 
last  long  three  minutes.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  artillery  burst 
forth  in  all  its  glory  and  destruction,  and  took  the  enemy  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  I  never  saw  a  landscape  become  clouded 
with  smoke  so  quickly.  The  smoke  was  pierced  by  intermittent 
pin-pricks  of  fire  from  bursting  shells.  It  was  dense  all  along 
the  corps  front  as  far  as  one  could  see  from  Meteren  to  Merris. 
There  must  have  been  a  smoke  barrage  accompanying  the 
artillery,  else  the  bombardment  was  very  intense  and  accurate. 
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After  the  smoke  began  to  clear  the  infantry,  as  seen  from  the 
observation  post,  went  forward,  ascended  the  slopes  of  the 
Ridge  and  soon  captured  any  remaining  Germans.  Soldiers 
could  be  seen  hurrying  and  scurrying  along  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
silhouetted  against  the  clear  southern  sky.  Prisoners  marched 
back  in  column  tracing  out  irregular  courses  on  the  downward 
slope.  Reinforcements  ascended  the  slope  and  disappeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  into  the  depression  of  turmoil 
and  death. 

The  attack  was  a  complete  success  ;  the  Hun  was  taken  by 
surprise,  was  demoralized  and  stupefied  by  our  artillery  fire, 
and  put  up  a  weak  resistance.  Looking  back  on  the  episode 
now,  so  far  as  the  Germans  were  concerned  in  that  part  of  the 
war  zone,  it  was  the  "Beginning  of  the  End"  for  them. 

During  the  battle  and  subsequent  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks, from  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  18th, 
until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  our  battery  alone  fired 
1,900  one-hundred-pound  shells,  or  95  tons  of  steel  and  explo- 
sives, which  cost  about  $75,000.  It  was  a  busy  day  for  King 
and  Country. 

After  the  battle  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retire  and  left 
behind  them  burning  buildings  and  clouds  of  smoke.  In  follow- 
ing their  line  of  retreat  an  inspection  of  Hoegenacker  Ridge 
confirmed  our  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  offensive  and  the 
haste  with  which  the  territory  was  evacuated.  Large  piles  of 
ammunition,  trench  mortars,  rifles,  rations  and  personal  equip- 
ment were  much  in  evidence  on  the  mutilated  battle-field.  By 
August  25th  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  Baillieul  and 
Kemmel  and  was  retiring  to  the  famous  Wytschaete-Messines 
Ridge — Armentieres  line.  His  retreat  was  described  as  "orderly 
and  according  to  plan."  It  was  the  kind  of  a  plan  we  liked  to 
follow.  In  bidding  farewell  to  Stienwerck,  where  he  had  found 
refuge  in  cellars  and  dugouts  during  troublesome  times,  he  blew 
up  the  church,  which  made  a  terrific  explosion. 


Debt  and  Repayment 

By  a  Payer. 

"THE  IRISH  CONSTABULARY." 

IWOUI/D  like  to  mention  something  which,  though  outside 
the  zone  of  hostilities,  may  interest  those  who  at  the 
present  time  are  following  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  spend  a  leave  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.     In  that  famous  organization,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, I  saw  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  magnificent,  unassum- 
ing and  courteous  body  of  men  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet. 

"WHEN  THE  HUN  DEBITED  OUR  ACCOUNT." 

My  experiences  in  France  extended  from  April  llth,  1916 — 
my  twenty-first  birthday — until  Vimy,  April,  1917,  during  which 
time  I  served  in  the  ranks.  I  then  went  to  Bexhill  for  my  com- 
mission, and  did  not  return  until  1918.  The  time  spent  in 
France  was,  to  me,  not  unpleasant,  although  we  did  get  into 
one  or  two  hot-spots. 

The  third  battle  of  Ypres,  June,  1916,  was  my  first.  The 
German  attack  seemed  to  come  as  a  complete  surprise.  True, 
those  "birds  of  ill-omen,"  the  "brass  hats,"  had  been  along  the 
line,  but  apparently  they  did  not  look  for  what  happened  so 
early.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  June  3rd. 
General  Mercer,  Divisional  Commander,  and  General  Williams, 
of  Brigade,  had  just  passed  through  our  section  with  a  genial 
"Good  morning"  to  all,  when  the  crash  came.  Guns  three 
lines  deep  poured  shells  in  from  three  sides,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  general  configuration  of  Sanctuary  Wood  was  so  changed 
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as  to  be  unrecognizable.  From  more  than  one  blackened  stump 
of  a  tree  dangled  a  bit  of  khaki,  or  even  a  complete  kilt.  Maple 
Copse,  half  an  hour  earlier  a  beautiful  picture  done  in  green,  with 
its  dressing  station,  and  duckboard  walks  where  medical  officers 
and  C.A.M.C.  orderlies  looked  after  an  occasional  "Blighty" 
case,  was  so  completely  razed  that  incoming  reserves,  missing 
it  as  a  landmark,  wandered  about  for  hours.  Canadian  and 
German  troops  were  inextricably  mixed.  "Lovers'  walk" 
alone  having  no  less  than  three  separate  parties  of  our  fellows 
sandwiched  in  between  small  groups  of  Huns  and  separated  only 
by  a  hastily  thrown  up  block. 

On  the  road  from  Vlamertinghe  to  Ypres  endless  limbers  and 
ammunition  carts,  guns  and  cavalry  galloped  along  over  the 
rough  cobbles,  while  infantry  in  battle  order  picked  their  way 
along  in  single  file  as  best  they  could.  All  were  bound  for  that 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  like  a  pall  over  Sanctuary  Wood 
and  back  as  far  as  Zillebeke.  On  the  other  road  empty  limbers 
were  hurrying  back  for  fresh  supplies,  while  ambulances  in 
feverish  haste  conveyed  the  more  seriously  wounded  (hastily 
patched  up  by  the  overworked  C.A.M.C.)  back  to  comparative 
safety.  Above  us,  an  inadequate  air-force  bravely  tried  to  cope 
with  an  intelligence  service  disrupted  by  broken  wires  and 
cables.  It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle,  but  it  cost  us  fifteen 
thousand  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

|This  was  the  battle  in  which  General  Mercer  was  killed,  and 
General  Williams  taken  prisoner. — EDITOR.] 

PAYING  THE  BILL  AND  COMPOUND  INTEREST  NINE  MONTHS 

LATER. 

For  weeks  previous  ammunition  had  been  piled  and  camou- 
flaged along  the  roads  from  Mount  St.  Eloy  to  the  line.  Im- 
mense tunnels  twisted  and  turned  beneath  the  line  over  the 
whole  front  with  their  narrow-gauge  railways  and  side  tunnels 
for  reserve  troops.  The  whole  labyrinth  was  lighted  by  elec- 
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tricity  and  at  intervals  a  map  set  in  the  wall  of  chalk  and  lighted 
by  an  electric  light  informed  everyone  of  its  extent,  its  branches 
and  the  location  of  the  trenches  above.  Here,  a  flight  of  steps, 
with  the  sign,  "To  Pont  St.,"  led  to  that  communication  trench 
between  support  and  front  line  and  a  little  farther  along  was 
another,  "To  the  —  Line." 

Every  night  hundreds  of  troops  from  the  supports  and 
reserves  worked,  while  darkness  lasted,  digging  advance  gun- 
pits  for  the  eighteen  pounders  and  trench-mortars,  then  covering 
them  before  daylight  came  with  brush  and  mud  colored  canvas 
to  conceal  them  from  curious  enemy  planes. 

Behind  the  lines  each  division  in  turn  spent  three  weeks  in 
rest  billets  around  Bruay  and  Marie  les  Mines,  where  the  new 
assaulting  platoon  formation  was  brought  to  perfection.  Demon- 
strations of  its  efficiency  were  given  by  specially  trained  divi- 
sional troops.  Plans  of  the  Vimy  front  beyond  the  lines  were 
laid  out  in  miniature  and  in  larger  areas  comprising  hundreds  of 
acres.  Here  all  roads  and  villages,  trenches  and  woods  were 
correctly  named  and  all  machine  guns  and  bombing  posts,  as  well 
as  dugouts,  were  designated  by  various  coloured  flags.  Over 
these  areas  platoon,  company,  battalion,  brigade  and  divisional 
attacks  were  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 
Even  aeroplanes  took  part  in  the  general  attacks,  co-operation 
being  arranged  by  means  of  pre-arranged  signals.  By  April  9th 
every  man  knew  his  platoon  and  company  frontage,  their  first 
and  second  objectives  and  the  little  part  he  himself  was  to  play. 
No  wonder  "zero"  hour  found  us  confident  and  able,  after  the 
splendid  artillery  barrage  when  everything  but  the  guns  was 
thrown  over,  to  make  Vimy  Ridge  ours  for  all  time. 

I'm  sorry  I  cannot  go  on  to  describe  the  great  advance 
through  Amiens,  Arras,  Bourlon  Wood,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes, 
and  on  up  to  Mons,  or  to  tell  of  Armistice  Day  in  Monsville,  two 
kilometres  from  Mons,  the  march  through  that  city  and  on  to 
Brussels.  The  wonderful  French  and  Belgian  women  who  had 
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borne  themselves  up  so  bravely  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the 
war  expressed  their  gratitude  as  only  they  can. 

In  conclusion  let  me  mention  two  incidents  which  to  me 
spoke  volumes  : 

Our  orders  received  Armistice  night  were  to  throw  out  an 
outpost  line  through  Obourg,  just  beyond  Mons.  As  Intelli- 
gence Officer  I  went  forward  with  scouts  to  locate  the^area  and 
find  billets  for  the  officers  (men  specially  detailed  from  each 
platoon  saw  that  the  men  were  properly  accommodated).  A 
large  chateau  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  line  looked 
promising,  so  I  went  over  and  knocked.  A  lady  answered  my 
knock,  and  in  my  best  French  I  asked  her  if  she  had  room  for 
any  of  our  officers.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  she  replied  in 
perfect  English  :  "Oh,  yes  !  come  right  in  ;  we've  been  waiting 
for  you  for  four  years." 

Later  we  were  billeting  in  St.  Denis,  and  I  was  suddenly 
aware  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  following  closely  behind.  They 
were  sobbing  just  a  little  and  told  me  that  none  of  the  soldiers 
were  going  to  stay  with  them.  They  were  all  alone  and  mother 
and  daddy  had  been  taken  by  the  Germans.  Couldn't  I  let 
two  of  the  soldiers  have  their  bed  ?  They  would  sleep  on  the 
floor.  Two  of  the  boys  stayed  with  them  that  night,  but  the 
little  tots  slept  in  the  bed. 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  GROUSING. 
Just  a  sidelight  on  the  Canadian  "Tommy." 
During  the  June  show,  1916,  we  were  without  rations  for 
three  days.     For  fourteen  days  we  had  never  been  in  dry  clothes, 
and  seven  of  those  we  spent  up  to  our  waists  in  water.     During 
that  time  I  never  heard  a  single  grouch.     A  few  weeks  later, 
while  in  rest  billets,  we  were  caught,  while  on  a  short  march,  by 
a  pleasant  little  sun-shower,  and  that  night  half  the  battalion 
went  to  sleep  between  dry  blankets  in  warm  billets  —  grousing. 


A  Prisoner's  Experience — A  Man 
and  a  Woman  of  Mystery 

ONE  of  Trinity's  men  says  that  he  would  rather  have  been 
killed  than  taken  a  prisoner.     The  experiences  of  those 
who   were   unfortunate   enough   to   become   prisoners  of 
war  explains  why  death  is  preferable. 

I  did  not  get  in  touch  with  H ,  but  his  mother  briefly 

toM  me  some  of  his  story.  He  was  only  turned  seventeen  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Dragoons.  He  served  successfully  until  one 
night  when  on  patrol  duty  he  was  captured.  It  was  cold  and 
wet  but  no  consideration  was  shown  by  his  captors.  He  and 
one  of  his  comrades  were  sitting  at  opposite  ends  of  a  room 
through  which  Germans  were  continually  going  and  returning. 
One  German  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  number  of 

times  when  H caught  his  muttering  as  though  he  were 

saying  something.  Careful  listening  enabled  him  to  hear 
in  muttered  English  "Do  not  tell,  do  not  be  afraid.  They  will 

not  kill."     Soon  H saw  a  surprised  look  upon  his  comrade's 

face  for  the  German  had  repeated  the  same  thing  to  him  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  A  nod  of  mutual  understanding  was 

passed.     H is  still  wondering  whether  the  walker  was 

an  Allied  spy  or  a  humane  German. 

A  German  officer  of  some  superior  rank  passed.  H's  com- 
panion, just  at  that  moment,  gave  himself  a  shake  or  shiver 
to  try  to  warm  up.  This  was  construed  by  the  officer  as  a 

salute,  but  H remained  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 

also  trying  to  keep  warm.  The  officer  turned  savagely  upon 
him  and  after  having  satisfied  his  temper  to  some  extent  sent 

two  soldiers  to  properly  rebuke  H ;  this  they  did  and  then 

took  him  to  a  dungeon-like  cell  where  he  was  kept  two  weeks. 
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This  cell  had  only  one  small  place,  high  up,  to  admit  light; 
it  was  filthy  and  had  no  accommodation  for  sitting  or  sleeping. 
One  could  not  lie  in  the  filth  on  the  floor  and,  as  a  result,  there 

was  little  or  no  sleep  possible.     H felt  his  nerves  giving 

out  and  feared  he  would  lose  his  reason.  Time  and  again 
he^had  to  adopt  various  methods  to  control  himself,  such  as 
walking,  talking  to  himself,  etc.,  until  the  Germans  forbade 
his  talking  aloud,  then  in  whispers  he  would  repeat  all  the  quota- 
tions he  knew. 

He  doubtless  would  have  succumbed  had  it  not  been  for 
another  person  of  mystery.  The  Germans  made  a  French 
woman,  who  had  protested  against  the  way  they  treated  one 
of  her  relatives,  occupy  the  next  cell.  She  was  allowed  to  go 
out  daily  but  had  to  return  at  night,  and  as  the  guard  accompan- 
ied her  only  to  the  end  of  the  corridor,  she  was  able  to  bring 
bottles  of  hot  drink  or  food  concealed  in  her  clothes.  She  would 
walk  slowly  past  H's  cell  grating  and  thrust  the  bottle  in.  He 
had  to  swallow  the  contents  in  haste  and  pass  the  bottle  back 
to  her.  On  prison  food  he  would  have  perished.  Fortunately, 
on  his  worst  day  she  had  been  able  to  secure  soup  and  it  was 
hot  when  he  got  it.  He  was  never  able  to  find  out  her  name 
and  thus  cannot  now  even  thank  his  benefactress.  On  the 
expiry  of  his  two  weeks  he  was  sent  on,  although  almost  a  wreck. 
He  was,  however,  too  sick  for  service  in  the  salt  mines  and  was 
assigned  to  the  prison  laundry.  His  lot  was  bad  enough  here 
until  the  home  parcels  began  to  come  through.  As  he  had 
been  an  employee  at  Eaton's,  he  was  in  regular  receipt  of  parcels 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  Red  Cross  and  Trinity.  Gradually 
he  and  his  comrades  were  able  to  improve  their  conditions. 
They  built  a  rough  dining  table  and  made  a  table  cloth  out  of 
the  handkerchiefs  sent.  This  astonished  the  Germans,  who 
seemed  to  gain  respect  for  prisoners  just  in  proportion  to  the 
self  respect  maintained  by  the  said  prisoners.  Before  the  parcels 
arrived,  H's  beard  had  grown  to  patriarchal  lengths,  but  on  the 
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arrival  of  razors  he  had  a  daily  shave.  For  their  work  they 
were  paid,  according  to  international  regulations,  so  much 
per  day — just  a  penny  or  so,  but  the  Germans  were  somewhat 
ingenious  about  this  even.  At  this  prison  camp  they  coined 
money  out  of  the  tin  cans  sent  to  the  prisoners  and  stamped 
on  each  piece  the  number  or  name  of  the  camp.  In  this  way 
an  escaped  prisoner  could  easily  be  detected  if  he  tried  to  buy 
anything.  H —  -  and  his  comrades,  however,  used  to  pay 
a  very  high  rate  of  exchange  to  the  Hun  in  charge,  and  he  would 
get  their  prison  money  changed  into  regular  funds.  The  latter 
they  kept  hidden  against  the  day  of  escape  or  of  need. 

The  food  was  so  bad  at  this  camp  that  to  swallow  it  merely, 
meant  a  dose  of  sea-sickness — life  was  sustained  by  the  parcels. 
In  the  face  of  this  it  seems  surprising  that  their  Hun  jailers 
thought,  when  the  Armistice  came,  that  pre-war  relations 
would  be  resumed  without  delay. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  straits  to  which  Germany  was  reduced, 

H was  offered  the  equivalent  of  ftlOO.OO  for  the  pair  of 

boots  that  had  been  sent  to  him.  He  refused  it.  Such  was 
the  sense  of  oppression,  resulting  from  his  long  prison  experience 
that  he  could  not  realize  he  was  a  free  man  until  he  reached 
Hull,  even  though  in  Holland  they  were  treated  with  great 
kindness. 


A  Scout's  Work  in  a  Battalion 
Raid 

THE  scout  did  not  plan  to  tell  us  his  story.  In  fact  he  was 
taken  off  guard  or  doubtless  the  usual  reticence  or 
reluctance  would  not  have  been  overcome. 

One  of  the  innocent  stay-at-homes  casually  remarked  that 
an  account  of  the  method  by  which  such  perfect  touch  with  the 
various  units  was  maintained  and  the  manner  in  which  each 
separate  unit  and  each  separate  man  knew  exactly  its  or  his 
ultimate  objective  in  a  charge,  an  attack,  or  a  retreat,  would 
be  most  interesting. 

The  flicker  of  an  amused  expression  passed  over  the  scout's 
face  while  his  comrade's  smile  was  audible. 

"It's  the  greatest  mix-up  you  can  imagine,"  said  the  scout, 
his  face  at  once  becoming  grave  and  the  lines  drawn,  as  the 
recollection  of  one  night  of  horrors  came  back  to  him.  We 
who  listened  and  watched  were  able  to  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
"awfulness"  of  that  night  for  the  scout  was  living  it  over  again 
and  when  he  had  finished  we  understood  a  little  better  just 
why  it  is  so  hard  to  get  first-hand  stories  and  experiences. 

"Of  course,  we  had  gone  over  it  all  on  the  tapes,"  he  said. 
1 '  Photographs  had  been  given  out  and  each  man  had  familiarized 
himself  with  his  platoon's  objective.  I  was  the  platoon  scout, 
and  was  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  battalion  scout  and 
my  own  platoon.  Word  had  been  passed  that  in  five  minutes 
our  barrage  would  be  laid  down,  and  we  were  to  go  over  the  top. 
Everything  was  in  readiness.  We  wondered  if  the  folk  at 
home  were  just  going  to  church,  for  it  was  Sunday  night,  or 
rather  Monday  morning,  just  turned  midnight,  with  us.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  excepting  an  occasional  shell  went  screeching 
over.  Suddenly  Fritz  opened  on  our  lines  with  a  nest  of  tear- 
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shells.  We  put  on  our  gas  masks  quickly,  but  they  only  made 
matters  worse  by  holding  the  gas  in.  Our  eyes  were  running  so 
with  tears  that  we  could  not  see.  Almost  in  a  twinkle  the  tear 
shells  were  followed  by  poison  gas  shells.  We  could  not  keep 
our  eyes  covered,  so  had  quickly  to  use  the  mouth  and  nose 
pieces  of  the  masks  to  protect  our  nostrils  and  lungs.  Of  course 
some  of  the  men  were  too  late.  We  wondered  if  the  attack  would 
be  called  off  on  account  of  Fritz  seeming  to  be  wise.  I/ike  a 
crack  of  thunder  our  batteries,  which  were  some  hundreds  of 
yards  behind  us,  opened  up  and  instantly  above  us  our  shrapnel 
shells  began  to  burst  and  carry  forward  into  the  German  front 
trench. 

"This  was  our  signal  to  'up  and  over.'  I  went  over  with  the 
battalion  scout,  but  never  saw  him  again  during  the  night. 
Fritz's  line  ran  behind  a  slag  heap,  and  we  were  to  creep  around 
its  right  and  bomb  him  out  of  his  safe  position  behind.  I  carried 
three  or  four  bombs  and  a  high  explosive  ;  this  latter  was  to 
throw  into  his  dug-out  and  wreck  it.  Of  course  it  took  some 
time  to  reach  our  first  objective,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  a 
flying  piece  of  shrapnel  might  at  any  time  get  my  precious 
package  and  explode  it,  which  would  mean  that  I,  too,  would  be 
smashed  into  mincemeat.  We  could  see  by  the  flares  and 
explosions  that  Fritz  was  beating  it  for  his  second  and  third  line. 
By  this  time  he  had  laid  a  barrage  along  our  front  line  and  our 
barrage  had  lifted  and  become  a  box  barrage,  i.e.,  a  three-sided 
one,  viz.,  along  their  third  line  and  back  along  each  side  of  our 
battalion  front  to  our  old  front.  This  with  the  Hun's  barrage 
placed  us  in  the  quadrilateral  of  bursting  shrapnel. 

"Machine  guns  were  firing  at  us  from  in  front  as  well  as 
from  the  top  of  the  slag  heap.  These  latter  we  thought  might 
have  been  our  own,  but  when  we  returned  we  found  they  were 
the  Germans'.  I  was  glad  to  get  to  a  dug-out  into  which  to 
deposit  my  precious  burden. 

"We  were  to  go  on  to  a  railway  embankment  and  over  it. 
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Fritz's  second  line  was  behind  the  embankment,  but  we  drove 
him  out  and  crossed  to  a  cemetery.  Here  the  shells  were  drop- 
ping thick  and  the  gravestones  being  smashed  in  all  directions. 
The  few  men  with  me  now  had  to  retire. 

"Our  battalion  had  been  instructed  to  place  a  post  at  the 
forward  left  angle  of  the  box  barrage  ;  and  word  was  sent  to 
me  that  our  objective  had  been  attained  and  I  was  to  go  forward 
and  recall  this  post.  I  found  it,  but  all  of  the  men  were  dead,  so 
I  started  back,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  the  right  direction 
when  you  are  dropping  down  every  few  minutes  to  avoid  a  shell 
or  circling  around  a  shell-hole  or  other  obstacle.  I  soon  found 
myself  in  an  unknown  area,  and  did  not  know  the  right  direction 
to  take.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  you  may  stagger  into  a 
German  trench  and  reach  a  German  prison.  I  preferred  death 
to  that.  I  soon  found  one  of  our  men  badly  wounded.  'For 
God's  sake  get  me  back,'  he  said.  I  took  him  on  as  best  I  could, 
and  after  what  seemed  hours  of  going,  dodging,  lying  low,  etc., 
we  found  ourselves  back  at  our  starting  point.  We  tried  again 
and  again  and  were  unsuccessful.  A  corporal  with  a  stretcher, 
however,  came  up,  and  we  put  my  badly  wounded  comrade  in 
the  stretcher  and  started  once  more.  We  had  to  carry  him 
shoulder  high  to  keep  the  stretcher  legs  clear  of  the  wire  and 
humps.  Of  course,  when  a  flare  went  up  or  a  shell  came  near  we 
had  to  flop  and  the  poor  fellow's  groans  were  terrible  to  listen  to. 
Machine  guns  were  searching  the  whole  territory,  and  we  did 
not  know  just  what  direction  to  go.  Because  I  was  a  scout  the 
others  thought  I  should  know,  but  I  did  not. 

"It  is  hard  just  to  describe  a  trip  like  that.  The  corporal  at 
the  front  end  of  the  stretcher  was  a  tall  fellow  ;  I  am  not.  The 
casualty  was  badly  wounded,  and  the  blood  ran  backwards  down 
my  face,  neck  and  all  over  me,  for  frequently  we  had  to  lift 
high  to  escape  the  wire.  We  finally  reached  a  number  of  our 
men,  who  had  a  bunch  of  German  prisoners.  These  latter 
became  the  stretcher  bearers  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  do 
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their  best.  We  (that  is  a  few  of  us)  got  back  to  our  own  trenches 
just  at  daylight.  Subsequently  we  were  told  that  the  battalion 
had  made  a  very  successful  raid." 


The  scout  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  but  carried  on. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  raid,  with  all  its  confusion 
and  supreme  effort,  seemed  a  confused  and  chaotic  affair. 

A  badly  wounded  man  struggling  to  carry  one  end  of  a 
stretcher  on  which  was  a  worse  wounded  one,  and  all  the 
attendant  horrors,  is  certainly  an  event  which  none  could  recall 
without  a  feeling  of  repulsion. 

When  the  story  was  over  the  scout  asked  us  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  as  others  might  think  he  was  romancing.  To  those 
who  watched  his  face  as  he  re-lived  the  moments  of  that  night, 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  proved  the  truth  of  Sherman's  definition 
of  war. 


Why  Death  Rather  Than 
Capture 

Letter  from  an  Officer  to  His  Mother. 

PRISON    LIFE  No  TREAT. 

Dec.  2nd,  1918. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  would  like  to  know  how  the  Germans  have 
treated  the  prisoners  of  war.  I  have  always  tried  to 
make  my  letters  cheerful  in  order  to  prevent  worrying, 
and  for  my  own  part  have  no  wish  to  complain  now  ;  but  when 
one  receives  letters  speaking  of  the  kindness  of  the  enemy,  etc., 
it  makes  one  fairly  boil.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  question 
naturally  arises  :  Has  it  been  worth  while  ?  The  sorrows,  the 
sacrifices  and  the  suffering.  I  know  that  no  one  seriously 
doubts  it,  but  if  any  do,  they  should  ask  the  prisoners  of  war. 
No  one  is  more  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  than  a  "gefan- 
gener."  We  have  been  in  an  excellent  position  to  judge  whether 
all  the  stories  of  Prussian  militarism  are  true,  and  I  am  forced  to 
say  they  are  too  true.  The  treatment  the  officers  received  has 
not  been  so  terrible,  because  they  dared  not  treat  us  as  they  did 
our  unfortunate  Tommies.  The  officers  have  been  in  camps, 
and  have  always  had  a  means  of  complaining  through  the 
Dutch  Embassy,  thereby  escaping  the  harsh  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  privates.  However,  in  both  camps  in  which  I  have 
been  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  dared.  When  the  Huns 
thought  they  were  actually  on  the  way  to  victory  last  spring  and 
summer,  they  bullied  us  in  every  possible  manner.  Previous  to 
that,  during  my  term,  they  were  content  to  cheat  and  incon- 
venience us  by  stealing  practically  all  the  rations  for  which  we 
paid  them  three  pounds  a  month  ;  by  pilfering  from  our  parcels 
on  a  wholesale  scale  ;  and  by  half  a  hundred  other  devices  of 
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which  a  surly  nature  and  years  of  starvation  had  made  them 
masters. 

During  the  period  I  have  mentioned  they  completely  revealed 
their  brutal  nature,  especially  after  twenty-nine  officers  escaped 
through  a  tunnel.  Officers  were  put  in  the  cells  for  days  for 
offences  they  never  committed,  and  even  without  being  charged 
with  an  offence.  For  two  or  three  days  we  were  chased  about 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  a  mob  of  sentries.  One  officer 
was  actually  kicked  downstairs  by  a  German  officer.  An 
inquiry  was  held  by  the  authorities,  but  the  under-officer  was 
excused. 

CRUEL  BULUBS  AND  CRAWLING  COWARDS. 

"Milwaukee  Bill,"  our  beloved  (?)  German- American  Com- 
mandant, was  rushing  about  from  morning  till  night  like  a 
madman.  He  would  have  murdered  us  all  had  he  dared.  He 
offered  ten  marks  and  a  fortnight's  leave  to  the  first  sentry  to 
shoot  one  of  us  attempting  to  escape,  and  shortly  afterwards 
"jugged"  one  of  the  "posten"  for  capturing  an  officer  uninjured 
in  the  neutral  zone.  One  sentry  succeeded  in  earning  the  reward 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  "Old  Bill" 
himself.  Two  Australians  attempted  to  go  through  the  wire  one 
dark  night,  but  were  detected.  The  chap  in  the  lead  turned  to 
give  himself  up,  and  while  walking  to  the  Boche  had  a  large 
piece  of  his  jaw  shot  away.  What  makes  one  despise  them  so 
much  is  the  fact  that  since  the  tide  turned  they  have  been 
crawling  on  all  fours  like  whipped  curs. 

I  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  I  might  be  judging  them 
unfairly  (since  Saarbrucken  and  Holzminden  are  two  of  the 
worst  camps  in  Germany),  were  it  not  for  what  I  know  of  their 
treatment  of  the  British  Tommies.  When  all  the  evidence  is 
gathered  by  commissions  which  our  Government  has  appointed, 
it  will  be  found  that  hundreds  of  prisoners  have  been  starved, 
worked,  and  beaten  to  death — in  other  words,  cruelly  murdered. 
Most  of  my  information  has  been  obtained  second-hand,  from 
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officers  and  orderlies  in  this  camp  ;  stories  of  three  or  four  half- 
dead  Tommies  straying  into  camps  and  hospitals,  these  the 
remnants  of  working  parties  of  one  hundred  or  so.  I  have 
heard  many  such  tales  from  reliable  parties,  but  I  will  not  give 
the  particulars  of  them,  as  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  truth,  al- 
though I  do  not  for  a  second  doubt  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  enough  with  my  own  eyes  in  the 
hospital  at  Mons  to  convince  me  that  these  miserable  Huns  are 
capable  of  any  atrocity.  It  was  a  prisoner  of  war  hospital,  and 
of  the  hundred  and  some  patients,  six  were  British  officers,  the 
remainder  being  British,  French  and  Russian  privates.  Every 
day  fresh  patients  came  in,  mostly  from  the  working  parties,  and 
nearly  every  day  a  corpse  went  out. 

The  condition  of  the  chaps  from  the  working  party  was  in- 
describable. I  used  to  have  my  wounds  dressed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Tommies,  and  the  sights  I  saw  were  sickening.  I 
didn't  think  men  could  get  into  such  a  state  and  live.  Their 
bodies  were  a  mass  of  running  sores  and  horribly  emaciated. 
Having  seen  them  I  was  willing  to  believe  their  stories,  which 
were  all  similar.  The  Huns  had  worked  them  day  in  and  day 
out,  rain  or  shine,  very  often  under  our  own  shell  fire  ;  gave 
them  very  little  food,  no  change  of  clothes,  and  no  overcoats  ; 
moved  them  about  continually,  so  that  they  received  no  food 
from  the  Red  Cross,  and  abused  them  generally.  Several  of 
them  told  me  that  they  had  been  offered  food  by  the  Belgian 
inhabitants,  but  their  guards  would  not  let  them  have  it.  Many 
of  them  kept  going  by  feeding  on  potato  peelings  salvaged  from 
garbage  cans  ;  others  fed  on  boiled  turnip  tops  and  even  on 
grass.  They  were  subjected  to  this  treatment  until  they  could 
work  no  longer,  when  they  were  sent  to  hospital. 

I  was  not  in  the  same  part  of  the  hospital  as  the  sick,  but 
they  told  me  that  when  a  chap  was  very  serious  he  was  put  in 
one  corner  and  allowed  to  die,  unless  some  British  orderly  took 
an  interest  in  his  case  and  could  help  him.  Haight  told  me  of 
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one  fellow  who  was  brought  in  suffering  from  dropsy.  He  was 
put  in  the  care  of  a  Russian  orderly,  who  stole  his  all  too  thin 
ration  of  soup.  The  doctor  gave  him  a  glance  from  the  door  on 
his  daily  rounds,  nothing  more.  How  long  this  went  on  I  don't 
know,  but  when  one  of  the  British  orderlies  discovered  what 
was  happening  and  took  charge  of  him  it  was  too  late.  If  on  the 
other  hand  a  patient  was  not  serious  he  was  treated  until  he  was 
strong  enough  to  work  again,  when  he  returned  to  his  party,  or 
was  sent  to  camp  in  Germany,  where,  I  believe,  they  fared  better. 
The  fellows  with  whom  I  came  into  contact  had  not  been  prisoners 
long,  most  of  them  only  four  or  five  months,  but  sufficiently  long 
to  have  taken  all  spirit  out  of  them.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the 
hopeless  expression  on  their  faces  when  you  told  them  the  war 
would  probably  last  another  year.  I  was  told  a  horrible  story 
by  several  Tommies  of  a  certain  prison  which  they  called  "The 
Black  Hole  "of  lyille,"  but  the  details  are  a  bit  too  gruesome  for 
a  letter. 

What  I  have  related  was  corroborated  by  what  other  officers 
saw  and  heard  in  other  hospitals,  and  while  no  doubt  many 
prisoners  have  been  well  treated,  still  where  the  Tommies  have 
been  working  in  small  isolated  parties,  their  treatment  seems  to 
have  been  bad  in  all  cases.  All  of  this  had  one  good  effect  on 
me  ;  it  made  me  satisfied  with  my  lot  in  captivity.  It  has  not, 
however,  made  me  love  the  Germans. 

IP  GERMANY  HAD  WON. 

The  atrocities  practised  by  the  Huns  on  the  Russians  have 
been  even  worse  than  in  the  case  of  our  own  Tommies,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  Russians  affords  us  an  indication  of  where 
we  would  stand  if  the  situation  of  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  were  to-day  reversed.  Although  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
I/itovsk  has  been  signed  almost  a  year,  over  a  million  Russian 
prisoners  are  still  in  Germany,  being  worked  and  abused  worse 
than  ever,  I  am  told,  simply  because  they  have  not  a  government 
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strong  enough  to  intervene  on  their  behalf.  That  would  have 
been  our  fate  had  we  lost.  We  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  German  under-officers  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  by  "we"  I 
don't  only  mean  the  prisoners  of  war.  For  that  reason  I  cannot 
regret  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made.  I  am  not  going 
back  elated,  as  I  one  time  dreamt  I  would,  but  I  am  going  back 
contented.  Sam  Lyman,  Chester,  Frank,  Lavell,  Howie,  and 
many  others,  will  not  be  there  to  greet  me,  but  I  shall  feel  that 
I  am  returning  to  a  country  which  is  free  only  because  they  were 
prepared  to  die  that  it  might  be  so,  and  therefore  I  am  content. 
I  would  sooner  see  all  of  my  friends  dead  than  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Prussian  that  was. 

JUST  RETRIBUTION. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  I  am  vindictive,  or  that  I  am 
harboring  any  hate  for  the  Germans  as  a  whole.  There  are  a 
few  good  Germans  in  Germany.  There  are  about  four  that  I 
have  met  that  I  would  shake  hands  with  if  I  met  them  in  Canada. 
However,  the  German  of  the  Vaterland  is  not  the  German  of 
Canada.  I  can  account  for  them  in  no  other  way  than  to  put 
them  down  as  the  product  of  the  education  of  the  last  forty  years 
or  so.  Every  activity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  directed  towards 
a  single  end  ;  the  perfecting  of  their  military  system  to  support 
the  Kaiser  and  his  autocratic  government  in  spreading  German 
kultur.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  German  kultur  is, 
but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  gather  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  doctrine 
"Might  is  Right"  and  German  conceit.  The  result  has  been 
the  perfection  of  a  wonderful  fighting  machine,  in  which  the 
privates  were  brave  with  a  mechanical  sort  of  bravery,  produced 
by  iron  discipline,  and  in  which  the  officers  and  under-officers 
were  professional  bullies.  As  a  machine  it  had  its  day,  but  it 
had  to  give  way,  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  without  and  friction 
within,  so  that  the  evil  designs  of  those  who  manipulated  it  were 
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frustrated.  The  people  realize  now  that  they  have  been  chasing 
a  phantom,  and  their  disillusionment  has  been  somewhat  pain- 
ful, attended,  as  it  is,  by  starvation  and  want.  For  the  men  I 
have  no  sympathy  ;  they  asked  for  trouble  and  got  it.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  blame  it  all  on  Old  Bill,  but  the  Reichstag  backed 
him  up  at  the  beginning,  and  the  same  Reichstag  ratified  the 
peace  of  B rest- Lit ovsk.  They  are  in  a  bad  way  now,  but  it  is 
just  retribution.  For  the  women  and  children  I  cannot  but  help 
feel  sorry.  The  pinched  faces  of  the  kiddies  move  any  one  to 
pity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the 
guilty. 


Night  Duty  at  the  Tenth  Canadian 
Stationary  Hospital,  Calais 

By  One  of  the  Four 

IT  was  May  16th,  1918,  and  our  night  staff  had  just  finished 
their  supper  and  were  getting  ready  to  go  on  duty  at  seven 
p.m.  The  evening  was  as  beautiful  and  bright  as  one 
could  experience  anywhere,  and  the  officers',  sergeants'  and 
men's  tennis  courts  w'ere  in  full  use. 

On  being  dismissed  off  parade  we  wended  our  way  to  our 
respective  wards,  where  each  took  over  his  ward  from  the  day 
man.  We  called  for  our  mail  at  the  first  opportunity  and  it 
just  happened  that  a  heavy,  familiar  parcel  had  arrived,  which 
greatly  pleased  a  small  group  of  us,  for  we  had  been  waiting  for 
it  for  some  days. 

This  parcel  contained  fifty  illustrated  Pocket  Testament 
League  Testaments,  and  these  were  soon  distributed  to  our 
group.  We  had  found  out  the  surprising  fact  that  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  Imperial  Tommies  were  without  them.  Many 
of  them  had  not  had  one  since  coming  to  France.  Such  a  con- 
dition forced  us  to  get  Testaments  anywhere  and  everywhere 
we  could,  hence  we  were  receiving  them  from  the  Pocket  Testa- 
ment League,  Canadian  Y.M.C.A.,  Canadian  Red  Cross,  The 
Scripture  Gift  Mission,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
British  Y.M.C.A.,  and  others,  but  in  spite  of  these  supplies  we 
were  often  without  them  for  days,  during  which  time  hundreds 
were  passing  through  our  hospital  without  them. 

At  about  7.30  p.m.  the  cocoa  or  soup  was  given  to  the  patients. 
This  done  we  used  to  start  with  our  own  wards,  and  go  around 
and  give  a  Testament  to  any  one  who  had  not  one.  It  was 
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usually  the  custom  to  write  the  patient's  name  and  unit,  and 
underneath  a  few  of  our  favorite  passages,  as  Matt.  18,  John  13, 
14,  and  15,  Ephesians  6  :  10-24,  Romans  12,  I.  Cor.  13,  and 
Revelations  22. 

It  was  simply  great  to  see  the  happiness  these  little  books 
brought.  Our  only  regret  was  that  we  scarcely  had  time  to 
spend  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  at  the  most  with  each 
patient. 

As  night  came  on  we  could  see  and  hear  the  Han dley- Page 
night  bombing  machines  droning  their  way  up  towards  the 
Ypres  front.  We  knew  this  meant  that  the  prospects  for  night 
bombing  were  o.k.,  and  that  Fritz  was  only  too  probably  sending 
up  his  Gothas  to  visit  us  and  return  a  few  compliments. 

The  lights  were  soon  out  in  all  the  wards,  but  where  lights 
were  found  necessary  the  windows  had  to  be  blanketed. 

Fritz  had  been  over  bombing  Calais  for  the  past  few  nights. 
We  felt  that  it  was  about  time  he  took  a  night  off  to  rest  up,  but 
such  was  not  his  plan.  At  about  10.30  p.m.  the  Archies  (anti- 
aircraft battery),  who  were  stationed  just  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  gave  the  alarm  by  the  usual  three  shells  and  quickly  follow- 
ing this  our  old  friend,  "Mournful  Mary,"  the  siren  in  Calais, 
started  and  her  voice  was  the  most  mournful  and  weird  sound 
imaginable.  Soon  all  the  day  staff  were  up  and  hastening  to 
the  wards  or  the  dugouts,  and  every  last  light  was  put  out. 

The  first  duty  for  the  nurse  and  orderly  of  each  ward  to  do 
was  to  awaken  and  get  all  the  up-patients  to  the  dugouts.  The 
sky  was  now  a  close  net-work  of  restless  beams  from  all  the 
searchlight  batteries.  We  could  see  the  anti-aircraft  barrage 
breaking  over  Dunkirk  away  to  the  east.  It  looked  like  a 
swarm  of  fireflies. 

Soon  after  we  heard  the  low  and  regular  drone  of  one  or  more 
enemy  aeroplanes.  The  Calais  barrage  was  famous  for  miles 
around  and  we  were  all  hoping  that  it  would  prove  impenetrable 
this  time.  Fritz  was  coming  up  from  the  S.E.,  and  after  a  few 
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minutes  of  hard,  tactful  searching  a  searchlight  got  him  in  the 
beam.  Presently  another  beam  focussed  on  him  and  soon  he 
looked  like  a  small,  white  spider  in  the  centre  of  his  web.  The 
Archies  were  just  aching  to  open  up  and  then  came  the  desired 
signal  and  the  sky  seemed  full  of  shells.  Fritz  soon  felt  pretty 
warm  in  spite  of  his  cool  altitudinal  position,  and  planed  down 
probably  a  few  hundred  feet  and  got  out  of  the  footlights.  Our 
searchlights  were  not  able  to  pick  him  up  again. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  and  then  another  plane  was  heard 
nearly  due  east  apparently  heading  for  another  part  of  our 
barrage,  and  the  searchlights  and  Archies  went  after  him.  He 
was  getting  just  about  overhead  when  the  Archies  ceased  fire, 
as  they  often  did  when  Fritz  was  getting  over  the  town  and 
docks,  and  now  all  was  dead  silence. 

Fritz  released  a  bomb,  the  wings  of  which  twirled  it  with  a 
mad  hiss  toward  the  ground,  where  it  exploded,  tearing  off  the 
front  and  side  of  the  corner  house  just  across  the  canal.  He 
then  made  for  the  town,  where  he  wanted  to  dump  the  rest  of 
his  basket  of  eggs. 

Our  Colonel  was  first  to  arrive  at  the  corner  house,  and 
following  were  our  boys  with  the  stretchers.  They  found  that 
they  had  to  dig  the  wounded  and  killed  French  civilians  out, 
since  they  were  all  in  the  cellar  for  protection  during  raid.  Our 
operating  theatre  was  soon  in  full  swing.  We  attended  to  the 
little  children  first. 

Fritz  did  not  stay  long  over  the  town.  We  soon  heard  him 
approaching  from  the  north,  where  he  had  been  probably  trying 
to  locate  the  docks,  and  down  came  six  bombs  in  close  succession, 
each  one  nearer  to  us.  Then  he  sailed  directly  over  us  and 
headed  for  home,  emptying  his  machine  gun  over  the  tents  of  a 
large  concentration  camp  at  Beaumaris.  We  received  the 
casualties  from  the  camp  about  an  hour  later. 

Our  operating  room  was  running  from  11  p.m.  until  5  a.m. 
the  next  morning.  On  getting  off  duty  at  seven  a.m.  we  went 
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over  to  the  large  Belgian  General  Hospital,  about  two  hundred 
yards  away,  where  the  six  bombs  had  dropped,  not  one  hitting 
a  hut,  but  in  falling  between  had  caused  the  huts  on  each  side  to 
collapse.  We  found  out  that  five  had  been  killed  and  about 
sixteen  wounded. 

We  came  back  by  the  road  along  the  canal,  and  looked  at 
the  corner  house,  which  had  first  been  struck.  The  upstairs 
floor  of  it  was  still  holding  together,  but  only  supported  by  two 
of  the  former  four  walls.  It  remained  in  this  state  for  many 
months. 

We  now  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  bed,  and,  being  so  tired  we 
actually  forgot  about  having  our  accustomed  set  of  tennis. 
Soon  we  were  peacefully  dreaming  about  receiving  two  parcels 
in  one  mail  (one  of  which  was  surely  from  the  ladies  of  T.M.C.) 
or  of  another  air  raid.  It  must  have  been  something  as  exciting, 
because  I  woke  up  in  a  few  hours  and  found  that  I  had  gone  to 
sleep  without  taking  off  my  boots  and  great-coat,  and  not  even 
crawling  between  the  blankets. 


The  Middle  Watch 

^  By  a  Lieutenant. 

"  \  QUARTER  to  twelve,  sir."  I  jumped  from  my  bunk. 
A\  "What  ?"  I  asked.  There  was  no  need  to  ask 
"What  ?"  I  knew  too  well  that  in  fifteen  minutes  I 
had  to  relieve  the  Sub.  on  the  bridge.  I  hung  to  the  railing  on 
my  bunk  with  one  hand,  coughed  the  salty  taste  from  my  mouth 
and  struggled  into  the  sea  boots  thrown  across  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  I  tightened  my  Gieves'  life-saving  waistcoat  and  hopped 
down  into  six  inches  of  water  on  the  deck  of  the  cabin.  The 
destroyer  shuddered,  paused  and  bumped.  I  still  hung  on  with 
one  hand  and  buttoned  up  the  Llama  coat,  slung  my  long 
woollen  scarf  around  my  neck,  pulled  my  cap  down  over  my 
starboard  eye  and  started  for  the  bridge. 

As  I  put  my  foot  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  hatchway  a  sea 
came  over.  I  dashed  back,  balanced  myself,  ducked  to  avoid 
the  spray  that  had  forced  its  way  down  the  hatchway  and,  after 
the  gurgle  and  swish  had  subsided  a  little  I  started  again.  I 
shoved  the  hatchway  off  with  my  head,  jumped  out  and  rushed 
while  the  old  "Pentilicus"  was  washing  her  starboard  scuttles. 

Coming  from  the  light  below  I  could  see  nothing,  but  shoved 
on.  At  that  moment  we  seemed  to  be  carried  up,  up,  farther 
up,  like  a  bird  that  soars.  I  grasped  the  flanges  of  the  torpedo 
tube  where  it  is  flattened  out  to  guide  the  "Mouldy"  to  its 
course.  Soon  we  dropped  with  a  sickening  crash.  I  couldn't 
see,  but  I  could  hear  a  heavy  green  sea  swirling  over  the  bows 
and  coming  aft  with  meteoric  force.  It  swirled  around  the 
midship  gun,  struck  my  heavy  sea  boots  and  carried  my  feet 
from  under  me.  I  held  taut  but  for  a  second,  only  to  be 
thrown  against  the  paravane  winch  until  the  sea  was  gone.  I 
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ran  for  the  midship  gun  platform  while  we  were  again  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave.  Down  again  we  plunged,  but  here  I  was  safe. 

Soaked  to  the  skin  and  freezing  cold,  I  was  sick  with  the 
thought  of  going  farther.  My  bones  ached,  my  eyes  smarted 
with  the  salt  water.  I  knew  we  were  in  a  mined  area  not  far  from 
the  Cattegat,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  imagine  a  sickening  thud 
which  would  finish  the  show.  Up  on  the  bridge  paced  the  Sub. 
who  had  been  there  for  four  hours.  It  had  to  be  done.  Again 
we  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  I  worked  my  way  under  the 
whaler.  I  climbed  the  steps  just  in  time,  to  be  met  by  a  foot  of 
water  as  my  head  emerged  over  the  forecastle.  I  stepped  on 
the  bridge.  My  soaked  handkerchief  failed  to  wipe  enough  salt 
water  from  my  eyes.  A  few  feet  away  was  the  Sub.  peering  into 
the  angry  seas  ahead  with  one  arm  around  the  compass.  We 
ducked  simultaneously  as  our  bows  ploughed  into  the  deep, 
throwing  salty  spray  into  our  faces.  The  stanchions  creaked 
and  the  Quartermaster  swore  at  the  sea,  which  swung  us  a  couple 
of  points  off  our  course.  Eight  bells  tolled  below  and  the  Sub. 
looked  around. 

"A  bit  of  weather,  Sub.,"  I  ventured.  "Hell  !"  was  all  I 
caught  of  his  quick  reply. 

"What's  the  course  ?"     "North,  sixty  east." 

' '  Speed  ? "     "  Sixteen  knots. ' ' 

"What's  the  hurry  ?"  "Somebody  sighted  the  Huns  at 
dusk,  and  we've  been  winding  up  the  revolution  counter  ever 
since.  Beastly  absurd,  I  call  it." 

We  "turned  over,"  which,  according  to  King's  Regulations 
and  Admiralty  Instruction,  is  a  very  important  duty  of  the 
modern  officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  Sub.  muttered  "Good- 
night." 

I  was  in  charge  of  a  Man-o'-War.  The  responsibility  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  The  "Glory  of  Duty"  did  not  shine  as  writers 
say.  All  I  wanted  was  to  be  away  across  the  Atlantic  in  a 
Canadian  city,  a  Canadian  home,  and  by  a  fireside  so  warm, 
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cosy  and  so  bright  that  not  the  slightest  thought  of  mines  or 
submarines  would  enter.  But  down  below  were  two  hundred 
trained  men  trying  to  sleep,  to  keep  dry  and  warm,  but  ready 
at  the  tinkle  of  the  alarm  to  dash  to  their  station  as  in  the  good 
days  of  Nelson. 

We  plunged,  listed,  shuddered  and  bumped.  Each  time  the 
bridge  struck  more  violently.  Far  ahead  in  the  distance  a  little 
light  shone  like  the  flicker  of  a  star  on  a  cloudy  night.  Some- 
times it  seemed  near  and  I  ran  down  the  revolutions.  Some- 
times it  disappeared  and  I  increased  speed.  Like  hide  and  seek 
I  chased  it  all  over  the  horizon.  For  a  few  minutes  it  is  over  on 
the  starboard  bow.  Now  it  is  ahead.  It  is  creeping  to  port. 

"Can't  see  the  light,  sir  ?"  roars  the  Quartermaster. 

"Steer  your  course,"  I  roared  back.  "Aye,  aye,  sir,"  and  in 
the  darkness  we  sailed  on. 

"Flashing  on  the  starboard  bow,  sir,"  chirps  a  lookout  whose 
land  of  birth  had  seen  many  a  shamrock. 

"Righto,  signalman.     What  are  they  saying  ?" 

"Course  north  seventy  west,  at — oh,  two,  four,  five,  sir." 

My  heart  sank.  Our  present  course  had  the  wind  about  two 
points  on  our  starboard  bow.  The  new  course  would  bring  us 
more  into  the  wind,  with  heavier  seas.  I  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  sent  the  lookout  off  the  bridge.  "Executive,  sir,"  barks  the 
signalman,  with  a  mouthful  of  salty  water.  "Follow  her 
around,"  I  ordered  the  Quartermaster,  and  he  eased  the  helm 
until  we  were  on  the  new  course.  The  wind  whistling  through 
the  rigging  seemed  to  strike  a  weirder  note.  The  old  "Pentilicus" 
shook  and  seemed  to  pause  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  as  if  con- 
sidering whether  to  plunge  or  not.  Hanging  to  the  compass  I 
ducked  my  head,  to  hear  a  sickening  thud  and  to  be  soaked  with 
water.  Two  stanchions  snapped  and  the  glass  on  the  bridge  lay 
broken  everywhere  as  we  rose  again.  I  put  my  mouth  to  the 
speaking  tube  and  called  the  Skipper.  ' '  Captain,  sir,  stanchions 
gone,  am  afraid  the  bridge  won't  stand." 
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"Right-oh,  Canuck  !  Carry  on,  and  let  me  know  if  you 
think  we're  in  danger."  came  back  just  as  we  plunged  again. 
That's  all  I  remember  except  a  crash,  and  I  was  carried  on  and 
on.  When  I  came  to  I  was  lying  up  against  the  railing  on  top 
of  the  Quartermaster.  The  Captain  was  on  the  bridge  smoking 
as  usual.  He  had  slipped  up  the  steps,  stopped  the  boat  and 
was  smiling  as  he  read  the  signal  from  the  flagship,  ' '  Return  to 
base  for  repairs."  Eight  bells  sounded  ;  the  First  Lieutenant 
stepped  on  the  bridge,  and  I  was  relieved. 


Helping  Defeat  the  Flying  Circus 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  to  the  compiler  by  the 
late  Lieut.  M.  S.  Taylor,  dated  France,  26th  April,  1918  : 

DURING  the  past  month  the  air  activity  has  been  very 
lively,  and  a  push  on  the  ground  means  a  corresponding 
scrap  in  the  air.  Our  squadron,  on  account  of  our 
present  situation,  has  taken  part  in  holding  back  the  Hun  in  his 
big  Push.  We  have  consequently  been  in  a  few  wonderfully 
exciting  scraps,  but  have  invariably  come  out  on  top.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  renowned  Baron  von 
Richthoven  was  bested  by  one  of  our  chaps  a  few  days  ago.  The 
victor  is  a  Canadian  boy  who  belongs  to  this  squadron.  It 
makes  me  feel  proud  to  think  that  I  took  part  in  the  scrap, 
although  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bringing  down  of  the 
Baron.  All  the  credit  goes  to  Brownie.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  I  am  "swanking"  in  telling  you  this,  but  I  imagine  you 
like  to  hear  a  little  about  our  work.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  about  the  whole  scrap  some  day. 


Celebrating  a  German  Holiday  By 
Defeating  the  Prussian  Guards 

(From  Major  Edmison's  Letters  Home) 

MAY  10th,  1916. — We  were  in  Brigade  Reserve  in  splendid 
quarters  for  8  days,  during  which  time  we  were  con- 
stantly shelled  ;  it  was  rather  interesting,  as  they 
could  not  possibly  reach  us.  On  April  28th  things  quieted  down 
a  bit,  and  we  moved  up  to  the  front  line.  For  two  days  it  was 
quiet,  and  then  on  May  1st  (a  big  holiday  in  Germany)  things 
were  let  loose.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  started 
to  shell  our  trench  over  about  a  mile  of  front,  and  for  four  hours 
they  put  over  everything  they  owned,  from  3-inch  shrapnel  to 
15-inch  Jack  Johnsons,  besides  everything  in  bombs,  grenades 
and  trench  mortar  stuff  that  ever  was  invented.  Old  timers  of 
the  First  Division  and  Imperial  forces  tell  us  it  was  the  heaviest 
bombardment  they  ever  saw  while  it  lasted.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  us  was  that  our  front  lines  are  only  about  50  yards 
apart,  and  they  had  to  put  most  of  the  heavy  stuff  into  our 
support  lines  to  avoid  their  own.  As  it  was  I  lost  one-third  of 
my  platoon.  Suddenly  their  artillery  stopped  entirely,  as  it  had 
got  fairly  dark,  and  their  famous  Prussian  Guards  swarmed  over 
the  parapets  in  their  old  mass  style.  Our  fellows  waited  until  a 
bunch  of  them  got  over,  and  then  we  mowed  them  down.  Of 
the  hundreds  that  came  out  and  started,  only  one  that  I  know  of 
got  to  our  trench.  He  was  a  Prussian  Guard  captain,  and  they 
brought  him  in,  wounded  in  three  places.  I  don't  know  what 
their  casualties  could  have  been,  for  we  buried  more — and  they 
were  only  the  ones  close  up  to  our  trench — than  we  lost  in  our 
wounded  and  killed  together.  When  we  got  them  chased  well 
back,  our  artillery  started,  and  what  they  gave  us  was  only  a 
joke  to  what  our  guns  poured  into  their  lines.  We  were  there  for 
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six  days  afterwards,  and  they  never  fired  a  shot  at  us.  We  are 
out  now  for  a  while,  I  expect.  I  don't  care  how  long  we  are 
away  from  it  now,  as  I've  had  about  all  the  experiences  a  war 
provides  with  a  whole  skin. 

June  llth. — I  didn't  see  any  prospect  of  getting  a  letter 
written,  so  I  sent  you  a  field  card  the  other  day.  I  know  you 
would  be  rather  anxious,  as  it  looks  from  here  the  Canadian 
casualty  lists  must  be  very  heavy.  We  have  been  up  the  lines 
for  seventeen  days,  and  it's  getting  very  monotonous.  We  came 
back  this  morning  a  piece,  and  expect  to  move  again  to-night,  so 
I  think  we'll  be  out  for  a  change  now,  and  I  must  get  some  sleep, 
as  we're  two  weeks'  behind  in  our  rest. 

June  17th. — You  will  have  my  note  of  the  llth  inst,  perhaps, 
by  this  time.  When  I  wrote  we  thought  we  were  going  back  for  a 
rest,  but  we  moved  back  up  the  line  that  night,  after  only  a  few 
hours'  rest,  and  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  four  more  days — 
a  total  of  twenty- two  days  in  the  firing  line.  We  had  several 
chases  after  the  enemy,  and  one  morning,  just  at  daylight,  I  got 
my  platoon  right  amongst  them,  but  they  didn't  fight.  They 
either  tried  to  retreat  and  got  shot  for  it,  or  dropped  their  rifles 
and  held  up  their  hands.  We  got  well  in  advance  of  our  own 
lines,  and  stayed  for  several  hours,  coming  out  without  a  casualty. 
The  German  artillery  sometimes  gains  them  some  ground,  but 
their  infantry  usually  loses  it  again  for  them.  The  remnants  of 
our  battalion  and  division  came  back  to  our  base  camp  night 
before  last.  We  will  have  to  have  a  draft  of  at  least  50%  before 
we  can  go  up  the  line  again.  It  is  certainly  a  relief  to  get  back 
from  the  noise  of  the  guns. 

July  23rd. — I  am  enclosing  some  money  given  me  by  a  Ger- 
man prisoner  whom  we  took  on  June  13th.  He  was  quite  an 
interesting  fellow,  so  I  am  keeping  his  rifle,  bayonet  and  some 
other  trifles  he  handed  over  to  me  as  souvenirs. 

iThe  writer  of  the  above  was  killed  in  action  in  October, 
1916.— ED.J 


Flanders:  A  Recollection 

PICTURE  Flanders  in  November  and  all  it  means  in  the 
way  of  weather — an  intermittent  drizzle  five  days  in  the 
week,  with  about  six  hours  of  sunshine  thrown  in  at  odd 
fifteen-minute  intervals  ;  the  roads  were  just  running  water,  the 
wayside  ditches  and  any  shell  holes  half  filled  with  a  semi-solid 
mud,  much  resembling  porridge  in  consistency,  but  oh  !  so 
different.  Again  picture  well  over  one  hundred  motor  lorries 
crowded  together  in  a  space  enclosed  by  four  solid  walls  and  with 
two  narrow  lanes  to  serve  as  the  only  means  of  entrance  and 
exit.  Packed  together  so  tightly  were  they  that  to  pass  between 
them  one  usually  had  to  turn  sidewise.  The  "lorry-park"  was 
near  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the  larger  towns  and  some  quarter- 
mile  to  the  right  was  a  field  containing  three  or  four  large  hay- 
stacks. This  field  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  road  leading 
away  from  the  lorries.  These  hay-stacks  always  appeared  to  be 
a  perfect  retreat  on  those  frequent  evenings  when  Fritz  was  over 
on  a  bombing  expedition.  The  lorries,  the  hay-stacks  and  the 
road,  as  well  as  the  nice  deep  ditch  which  bordered  it,  all  have 
their  part  to  play  in  the  following  yarn. 

It  was  just  about  bed-time  one  evening  when  the  peculiar 
tell-tale  whine  of  Fritz's  motor  was  heard,  and  every  one  began 
to  cock  a  wide-awake  ear  for  the  first  explosion.  I  must  explain 
that  each  lorry  possessed  a  crew  of  two  men  who  slept  right  on 
board.  As  soon  as  we  realized  what  was  coming  my  mate  said 
to  me,  "Well,  Bill,  this  is  no  place  for  me,  those  hay-stacks  over 
in  the  field  look  pretty  soft,  and  I'm  going  to  take  a  chance. 
Won't  you  come  with  me  ?"  "No  ;  I  guess  not,  Tom.  I'm  in 
bed  now,  and  it's  too  much  trouble  and  too  cold  to  get  up  again." 
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"Oh,  well,  then,  suit  yourself  ;  but  if  he  ever  gets  these  lorries, 
good-night  !" 

On  the  road  above  mentioned,  Tom  met  two  more  of  the 
boys  also  bound  for  the  hay-stacks.  They  were  getting  along 
famously,  splashing  through  the  mud  and  water  any  old  how, 
when  one  of  them  suddenly  said,  ' '  Look,  quick,  there  he  is,  right 
over  us  ;  quick  into  the  ditch."  Splash  !  splash  !  Thud.  ! 
three  of  them  in  the  ditch  and  on  top  of  one  another.  Tom  was 
on  the  bottom.  Then  crash  !  crash  !  crash  !  three  bombs 
straddled  the  road  and  none  of  them  more  than  fifty  feet  from  it. 
Then  from  the  man  on  top  of  the  heap,  "Oh,  I'm  hit,  I'm  hit, 
take  me  to  the  dressing  station  quick."  Then  in  a  muffled  tone 
from  underneath,  "Shut  up,  you,  blame  fool,  and  stay  where  you 
are,  he  may  come  back."  Finally  when  nothing  further  hap- 
pened, the  chap  who  was  hit — in  the  heel  by  a  small  piece  of  the 
bomb — rolled  off  and  the  others  got  up  and  helped  him  limp  to  a 
near-by  dressing  station.  He  was  so  badly  scared  that  all  he  did 
was  to  implore  them  to  "Take  me  quick,  I'm  hit,  I'm  hit." 

About  an  hour  later  when  the  excitement  was  over,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  take  my  head  from  under  the  blankets,  who  should 
stumble  over  the  tailboard  but  Tom,  and  such  a  sight  you  never 
saw.  One  side  of  him  appeared  much  the  same  as  when  he  went 
out,  but  the  other  was  just  plastered  with  mud  from  his  hair 
right  down  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Outside  of  a  good  scare 
which  gave  him  rather  shaky  knees  and  made  the  visible  half  of 
his  face  rather  pale,  he  was  none  the  worse  for  his  experience. 
After  he  got  his  breath  I  got  the  details  of  the  above  story  from 
him. 


On  the  Indian  Frontier 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OFFICERS,  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY, 
IN  INDIA. 

NO  words  of  the  writer  can  convey  the  respect  he  has  for 
the  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  India.  They  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  They  spend  their  lives  in  this  very  un- 
congenial, far-flung  outpost  of  Empire.  On  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India  there  is  war  all  the  time,  accompanied  with 
terrific  heat,  choking  dust  and  pestilence  in  myriad  forms.  Only 
one  officer  in  seven  lives  to  draw  his  pension.  They  are  insuffi- 
ciently paid  for  the  establishments  they  must  keep  up  in  order 
not  to  lose  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Read  Kipling 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  and  you  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
British  officer  in  India. 

During  the  war  conditions  were  much  worse  than  usual.  Un- 
acclimatized  troops  were  compelled  to  stay  in  the  plains  during 
the  summer,  with  the  result  that  they  died  like  flies.  There 
were  not  enough  troops  to  go  round,  so  everyone  had  to  do  at 
least  double  duty.  How  would  any  of  our  home-bred  people, 
who  criticize  the  Government  of  India,  like  to  stand  inside  the 
walls  of  a  stone  fort,  away  up  on  the  frontier,  where  there  is  never 
A  speck  of  green  to  rest  the  eye,  and  see  his  men  dying  around 
him  with  cholera — the  thermometer  inside  the  bungalow  standing 
at  127*  ?  To  those  who  criticize  I  tell  them  to  go  to  every 
garrison  town  in  India,  and  what  town  is  not  or  has  not  been 
a  garrison  town,  and  see  the  two  British  cemeteries  which  are 
always  present,  the  old  and  the  new,  and  the  countless  graves  of 
English  men,  women  and  children  will  answer  him. 
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The  white  man  in  India  stands  for  Law,  Order  and  Justice. 
He  is  the  safe  and  sure  protection  against  oppression  and  cruelty. 

Think  well  on  the  words  of  the  enlightened  Indian  Prince 
who,  when  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  British  army  were 
to  withdraw  from  India,  said,  ' '  One  month  from  that  date  there 
would  not  be  in  Southern  India  a  standing  house,  a  standing 
sheaf  of  grain,  or  a  single  unravished  woman."  The  backbone  of 
India,  the  Punjab,  which  fills  our  armies  with  her  warrior  sons, 
and  supplies  all  that  class  of  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil,  does  not 
want  self-government.  They  know  full  well  that  they  can 
trust  the  white  man,  whom  they  respect,  and  that  they  cannot 
trust  the  noisy,  half -educated  agitators  of  Bombay,  Poona  and 
Allahabad. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  one  cannot  judge  from  a  distance. 

EDITOR \S  NOTE:— The  reticence  of  this  contributor  was  hard  to  overcome.  The 
above  came  as  a  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  army  officers  who  serve  in  India  are  by 
some  considered  as  too  self-satisfied  and  too  pompous. 


Saving  the  Tunnel,  But,  Oh! 
the  Cost 

By  One  of  the  Remnant. 

THIS  little  incident  happened  about  the  13th  of  August, 
1916,  in  the  Ypres  Salient.  Our  battery  was  covering 
a  part  of  the  line  known  as  the  Halt.  The  Halt  really 
was  an  old  knocked  down  railway  station.  On  the  left  of  it  was 
the  beautiful  little  lake  of  Zillebeke,  and  on  the  right  Sanctuary 
Woods,  Maple  Copse,  and  a  part  of  the  line  known  as  the  Cutting. 
The  Cutting  was  a  deep  cut  about  five  hundred  yards  long,  and 
the  banks  on  each  side  were  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high. 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  place  at  any  time  for  those  going  in  or 
coming  out  of  the  line.  Well,  to  get  back  to  my  little  experience. 
The  main  body  of  the  Canadian  troops  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Somme  and  as  our  Battery  was  to  be  relieved  on  the  14th,  this 
was  our  last  trip  up  the  line. 

The  observation  officer,  the  sergeant  signaller,  another 
signaller  and  myself  started  up  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  never  dreaming  what  we  had  to  go  through 
before  we  got  relieved  from  this  hell-hole  of  death.  The  obser- 
vation officer  and  the  sergeant  left  us  at  the  Halt.  They  went  to 
the  right  on  what  was  known  as  Zillebeke  Ridge  ;  we  went  along 
the  railway  through  the  cutting  up  into  a  part  of  the  line  known 
then  as  Lovers'  Lane,  where  we  relieved  the  other  two  boys  from 
the  Battery.  The  dugout  we  occupied  was  part  of  a  dugout 
used  by  the  tunnellers  for  keeping  their  supplies.  The  first 
tunnelling  company  at  that  time  was  very  busy  on  a  large  tunnel 
right  under  the  German  lines  and  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel  was  in 
front  of  our  dugout  ;  in  fact  the  cutting  in  this  spot  was  filled 
high  with  bags  of  sand  taken  out  of  the  tunnel.  The  dugout  we 
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were  using  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  six  feet  high  at  the 
entrance  and  ran  back  to  a  point.  On  the  roof  were  about  six 
to  eight  feet  of  mud  and  sand  bags.  On  the  right  of  this  dugout 
was  a  small  tunnel  leading  into  the  tunnellers'  cook-house  in 
Bensham  Road,  the  name  given  to  the  communication  trench, 
leading  up  to  the  front  line.  They  used  this  tunnel  for  keeping 
cook-house  supplies.  On  this  particular  morning  the  60th 
Canadian  Battery  were  in  the  line  for  the  first  time,  having 
relieved  the  10th  Batt.  the  day  before.  There  was  a  little  more 
moving  around  in  the  trench  than  usual  getting  the  new  men 
in  their  proper  places.  To  get  back  to  what  I  consider  the  most 
exciting  part  of  this  little  experience.  It  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing this  thirteenth  day  of  August,  and  I  had  just  got  up  and 
relieved  my  partner  on  the  phone,  o.k'd  the  observation  officer, 
and  sent  word  to  the  Battery  that  everything  was  going  fine.  I 
was  sitting  looking  out  of  the  dugout  door  and  thinking  that  in  a 
few  more  hours  we  would  be  relieved  and  away  from  the  Ypres 
Salient.  Anyone  who  has  been  through  the  mill  will  tell  you 
that  a  change  of  front  relieves  the  strain,  just  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  in  a  gas-filled  dugout.  While  I  was  thinking,  two  little 
canaries  attracted  my  attention.  No  doubt  you  know  that 
canaries  are  used  for  detecting  gas  in  deep  tunnels.  The  men 
take  them  down  in  the  tunnel  if  they  suspect  gas,  and  if  there  is 
any,  the  little  bird  soon  dies.  Well,  these  two  little  birds  started 
a  fight  over  some  bird-seed,  and  as  their  cage  was  hanging  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dugout  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  scrap.  I  was  just 
going  to  put  a  mental  bet  on  the  one  with  the  black  top-knot, 
when  Bang  !  and  a  big  Minniewafer  landed  right  on  the  roof  of 
the  dugout  near  the  entrance.  The  poor  little  birds'  last  fight 
was  over.  I  grabbed  the  phone  and  got  the  O.P  officer  on  the 
line  and  asked  him  what  to  do.  Things  began  to  get  quite 
lively.  Old  Fritz  was  sending  over  all  kinds  of  stuff  by  this  time 
and  it  looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  rough  time.  He  sent  word 
back  to  get  the  Battery  and  send  in  the  S.O.S,?  which  I  did. 
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I  had  no  sooner  sent  it  in  when  another  "Bang  !"  and  all  our 
communications  were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  It  was  a 
perfect  hell  outside  by  this  time.  He  was  sending  over  every- 
thing he  had  and  seemed  to  concentrate  everything  on  our  little 
part,  the  Cutting,  Lovers'  Lane,  and  Bensham  Road.  Our  old 
dugout  was  rocking  like  a  ship  in  an  angry  sea.  We  expected 
every  minute  a  big  shell  would  land  on  it  and  we  would  all  go  up 
together.  My  chum  and  myself  got  back  in  the  dugout  as  far  as 
possible,  as  it  was  absolutely  no  use  trying  to  get  out  to  fix  the 
line.  The  tunnel's  cook  house  had  been  blown  in  and  one  of 
the  boys  buried  in  the  debris.  We  could  hear  the  poor  fellow 
moaning.  Some  of  the  boys  tried  to  get  to  him  ;  they  did,  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  when  they  got  him  out  he  was  gone  beyond 
recall.  The  strain  of  expecting  to  be  buried  alive  is  something 
I  never  want  to  go  through  again.  There  was  a  big  chap  next 
to  me,  and  he  was  sobbing  like  a  little  child,  not  from  fear,  but 
just  from  the  strain  of  not  being  able  to  get  his  hands  on  some 
Germans'  throats.  The  two  dressing  stations  farther  down  the 
Cutting  had  both  been  blown  in  and  they  brought  the  wounded 
aid  dying  into  our  dugout.  A  chap  was  brought  in  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  chest  and  head.  He  sat  down  beside  me  and 
would  not  have  his  wounds  dressed  till  others  who  were  worse 
than  he  were  dressed  first.  He  was  a  real  man,  that  fellow.  He 
was  in  pain,  too,  but  he  never  complained.  It  was  sad  to  see 
some  of  the  lads  they  brought  in.  The  doctor  would  look  at 
them,  inject  something  into  their  arm  and  tell  the  stretcher 
bearers  to  leave  them  to  one  side.  We  all  knew  what  that  meant. 
It  spelled  "No  Hope."  Another  life  was  fast  slipping  away 
across  the  great  Divide.  During  the  time  this  little  drama  was 
being  enacted  in  our  dugout,  the  boys  who  were  left  in  the  line 
were  having  a  desperate  time  keeping  the  Huns  out  of  our  front 
line.  He  made  three  desperate  efforts  that  morning  to  take  our 
trenches,  his  object  being,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  to  get  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  blow  it  up.  He  was  foiled  not  by 
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numbers  but  by  a  handful  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  men  of  the 
60th  Battalion.  Only  one  German  got  as  far  as  our  front  line, 
and  he  was  not  there  long  enough  to  say  "Good-bye."  This 
little  scrap  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  till  eleven-thirty.  In  that 
time  the  60th  Battalion  suffered  something  like  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  including  nearly  all  their  officers.  Our  O.P. 
officer  observed  the  whole  show  from  the  Ridge,  and  when  things 
quieted  down  he  managed  to  get  to  our  dugout,  never  expecting 
to  find  us  alive.  I  often  wonder  to  this  day  how  it  was  our 
dugout  was  the  only  one  left  standing.  What  a  change  when  we 
got  out.  Everything  was  changed.  Trees  that  had  stood  shell- 
fire  for  months  before  went  down  that  morning.  Dugouts  were 
flattened  all  along  the  Cutting  and  even  the  Cutting  seemed  to  be 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  Battery  fired  something 
like  five  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  that  morning,  the  most 
they  had  fired  for  some  time.  No  doubt  they  were  a  big  factor  in 
keeping  the  Hun  back.  This  I  think  was  one  of  my  most 
exciting  experiences  in  the  Great  War. 


An  Example  of  German  Chivalry 

By  a  Billeting  Officer 

WAR  has  its  amusing  episodes  as  well  as  its  tragedies,  and 
there  are  perhaps  one  or  two  that  just  occur  to  me  at 
the  present  moment,  which  might  prove  amusing  at 
least.         After  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  1918,  the  Canadian  corps 
advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;   indeed  the  advance  was  so 
rapid  that,  in  some  cases,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  transport 
and  auxiliary  services  kept  in  touch  with  the  front  line  troops. 
French  villages  and  towns  were  falling  into  our  hands  and  being 
liberated,  daily.     It  is  in  connection  with  the  liberating  of  one 
of  these  that  my  story  has  to  do. 

Our  Battalion  had  been  advancing  with  short  intervals  for 
rest,  for  about  two  days,  when  the  Intelligence  Department 
brought  back  word,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  a 
town  of  considerable  size  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Germans, 
and  that  we  might  almost  be  promised  real  beds  to  sleep  in  that 
evening. 

Our  colonel,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  billeting 
of  his  troops,  decided  to  ride  on,  accompanied  by  the  orderly, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  He  therefore  rode 
ahead  and  approached  the  town  very  cautiously,  as  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  there  were  still  some  snipers  in  hiding.  In  order 
that  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares,  he  had  taken  his  revolver 
from  his  holster,  and  carried  it  ready  for  action.  Imagine  our 
colonel's  surprise  when  he  was  first  approached  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  proved  to  be  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  who  immediately 
threw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  affectionately  on 
either  cheek.  Later  he  was  surrounded  by  the  townspeople,  who, 
orgetting  their  former  timidity,  showered  him  with  flowers,  and 
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words  of  admiration  and  joy.     Such  was  the  welcome  of  our  first 
Canadian  officer  in  the  town  of  Lourches. 

We  spent  several  days  in  this  town,  before  passing  on  to 
Denain.  The  townspeople  were  most  kind  and  hospitable  after 
their  feeling  of  timidity  wore  away.  When  one  remembers  that 
these  people  had  been  under  German  military  rule  for  nearly 
four  years,  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  first  meeting  with 
Canadians  should  be  one  of  wonder  and  astonishment. 

The  Germans  had  told  them  some  very  strange  tales  about 
the  Canadians.  They  had  told  them  that  they  would  find  the 
English  arrogant  and  brutal,  but  that  the  English  were  not 
nearly  so  cruel  as  the  Canadians,  who  were  in  reality  half- 
savages,  and  would  treat  them  far  worse  than  they  (the  Germans) 
did. 

This  recalls  an  experience  which  happened  later,  after  the 
capture  of  Denain,  on  October  20th.  An  officer  was  despatched 
as  billeting  officer,  to  secure  billets  for  his  fellow  company 
officers,  in  the  town.  He  called  at  a  modest  French  house,  and 
was  graciously  received  by  madame.  It  appeared  that  madame's 
husband  was  an  invalid,  whose  health  was  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  She  was  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  rendering  this 
service  to  her  country,  and,  of  course,  offered  us  the  best  room 
in  the  house. 

When  the  billeting  office*  told  her  that  he  could  not  think  of 
depriving  her  of  this  room,  especially  with  her  husband  in  such 
ill-health,  she  could  hardly  believe  such  treatment  possible 
among  soldiers. 

She  then  told  him  that  her  house  had  been  requisitioned  for 
billeting  German  officers,  previous  to  our  coming.  They  had 
demanded  the  best  she  had  to  give,  and  had  occupied  this  room 
during  their  stay.  She,  along  with  her  husband  and  little  boy, 
had  been  compelled  to  live  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  but 
when  the  English  had  shelled  the  town,  which  happened  shortly 
before  its  occupation,  the  German  officers  had  demanded  that 
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they  should  live  upstairs  and  occupy  the  "best"  room  during  the 
shelling,  while  they,  the  Germans,  went  to  the  cellar,  because  it 
was  safer  there.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
German  officer. 

Madame  was  very"  kind  to  us,  and  went  to  the  Catholic 
Church  every  morning  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
Canadian  officers  billeted  in  her  home. 

It  was  while  here  that  I  saw  the  return  to  Denain  of  the  first 
French  soldier,  on  leave  from  th«  front.  The  welcome  accorded 
all  the  wonderful  heroes  of  the  past  could  not  have  surpassed 
the  one  accorded  Francois,  on  his  return  home,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  four  years. 


Night  Encounter  With  a 
Zeppelin 

By  a  Night  Hawk. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  September,  1917,  I,  with  four  other 
pilots  and  as  many  observers,  was  stationed  at  Elsham, 
Lincolnshire.     We  formed  what  was  called  "A  Detailed 
Flight,"  and  were  a  part  of  Squadron  No.  36,  if  my  memory  as  to 
the   number   is   correct.     Our   duty   was   then   called   "Home 
Defence  Work." 

One  beautiful  clear  night — such  a  night  as  became  famous — 
I  was  acting  as  "Duty  Pilot,"  i.e.,  I  was  the  particular  pilot 
detailed  by  the  Squadron  Commander  for  flying  duty  that  night. 
We  sat  quietly  in  the  officers'  mess  waiting  for  what  might 
happen.  My  machine  was  ready,  machine  guns,  Verey  pistol 
and  shells  in  place.  About  1 1 .30  we  received  word  from  Squadron 
Headquarters  that  a  number  of  Zeppelins  were  off  the  East  Coast 
of  England,  and  that  we  were  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for 
night  flying.  Night  landing  flares  were  placed  on  the  Landing 
Ground.  About  12.00  o'clock  I  received  orders  from  Squadron 
Headquarters  "to  take  the  air,  proceed  at  once  to  my  station 
near  Hull,  and  to  fly  up  and  down  the  river  at  about  4,000  feet 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  Zeppelins."  The  machine  I  was 
flying  was  an  F.E-  2-D  equipped  with  Rolls-Royce  engine  and  all 
up-to-date  flying  equipment.  My  observer  was  Lieut.  Smith, 
•ince  deceased,  who  occupied  the  front  seat,  the  machine  we  were 
flying  being  a  "Pusher." 

All  went  well.  We  got  off  the  ground  nicely,  arrived  over 
Hull  and  were  flying  up  and  down  in  our  allotted  area  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  aircraft. 

Without  any  warning,  Smith  suddenly  pointed  to  sharp 
right,  and  there  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  distance  of  about  two 
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hundred  yards,  was  a  Zeppelin  proceeding  inland.  This  was  my 
first  and  only  encounter  with  a  Zeppelin,  in  fact,  the  first  and 
only  time  I  ever  met  one  in  the  air.  At  once  I  became  possessed 
of  the  idea  that  here  was  a  chance  to  either  become  distinguished 
or  extinguished,  so  I  signalled  the  ground  to  throw  oft7  the  search 
lights  as  they  blinded  me  for  an  attack,  throttled  back  my 
engine  and  dived  headfirst  into  the  battle.  My  estimate  of  the 
distance  was  evidently  far  astray,  for  immediately  the  search- 
lights were  out  we  lost  sight  of  the  Zepp.  I  tried  after  diving 
what  seemed  a  distance  of  two  miles  (but  was  probably  only 
1,100  or  1,200  feet),  to  recover  my  speed  and  opened  up  the 
throttle.  Then  I  got  another  shock.  On  every  Rolls-Royce 
radiator  there  is  a  shutter  that  must  be  closed  when  you  dive  to 
prevent  the  engine  becoming  so  cold  that  it  will  not  pick  up  when 
the  throttle  is  opened  again.  In  my  excitement  I  had  forgotten 
to  close  the  shutter  and  the  engine,  being  cold,  refused  to  ' '  pick 
up."  Here  was  a  nice  state  of  affairs,  four  thousand  feet  off  the 
ground  with  a  dead  engine,  enemy  aircraft  overhead  and,  ap- 
parently, no  possibility  of  any  landing  ground  being  lighted  up. 
I  did  what  I  could  to  revive  Mr.  Rolls-Royce,  but  he  refused 
to  come  across,  and  we  continued  to  lose  height.  My  observer, 
meanwhile,  was  watching  the  best  he  could  to  see  if  he  could 
distinguish  any  marks  on  the  ground  that  might  reveal  the 
close  proximity  of  a  landing  ground.  We  fired  a  Verey  pistol 
and  fortunately  for  us,  the  guard  in  charge  of  the  landing  ground 
to  the  east  of  Hull  showed  flares.  I  then  prepared  to  make  a 
landing  without  an  engine  and  without  any  landing  searchlight. 
I  kept  close  watch  on  the  ground,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  still 
some  hundreds  of  feet  high,when  on  looking  to  my  right  I  found 
that  I  was  just  passing  alongside  of  a  tree.  This  at  once  revealed 
to  me  that  we  must  be  within  twenty  feet  of  th?  ground  and 
travelling  at  about  sixty  miles  per  hour,  an  impossible  rate  at 
which  to  land  without  a  smash.  I  pulled  on  the  "stick" — my 
idea  being  to  make  a  landing  tail  down,  and  if  we  did  crash  to 
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prevent  the  engine  from  falling  on  us.  Events  from  this  point 
happened  with  great  rapidity,  in  fact,  so  fast  that  I  can  hardly 
remember  clearly  exactly  what  did  take  place.  First  of  all 
there  was  a  resounding  crash,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  that 
disposed  finally  of  the  wheels  and  under-carriage. 

This  crash  was  followed  by  another  one,  which  conveyed  to 
me  the  information  that  the  tail  skid  had  joined  his  brother,  the 
under-carriage,  and  now  all  we  had  left  was  the  fuselage,  engine, 
two  planes  and  the  rudder,  with  great  prospects  of  losing  these 
rapidly.  The  next  was  the  greatest  and  last  crash  of  all,  and 
then  dead  silence.  I  said,  "vSmith,  how  comes  ?"  Smith  said, 
"Not  so  bad."  I  said,  "Are  any  bones  broken  ?"  He  said, 
"I  don't  know  yet — I  am  afraid  to  move."  It  was,  however, 
very  funny  to  see  Smith  endeavouring  to  climb  over  the  side  of 
the  machine  and  lower  himself  to  the  ground,  because  although 
ordinarily  this  machine  is  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
observer's  seat,  in  our  present  condition  (having  lost  the  under- 
carriage) we  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  all  Mr.  Smith  had 
to  do  was  to  step  out  and  be  quite  at  home. 

Landing  lights  are  arranged  so  that  they  show  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  it  being  necessary  to  land  against  the  wind.  In  this 
case  the  "elderly  gentleman"  in  charge  had  "reversed  the 
formation,"  so  that  I  landed  with  the  wind,  instead  of  against  it. 
This  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  great  speed. 

After  getting  ourselves  together  and  assuring  the  guard  that 
we  were  quite  sound,  I  telephoned  Squadron  Headquarters, 
reporting  the  loss  of  one  machine  and  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
little  rest  in  a  hut.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  a  sound  like  the 
slamming  of  a  door.  However,  having  had  a  little  experience 
with  bombs  previous  to  this,  I  knew  it  was  a  bomb  dropping,  and 
at  once  we  went  into  the  open  to  observe  what  was  going  on. 
Whether  or  not  the  Zeppelin  saw  us  landing,  or  whether  they 
saw  only  the  landing  flares,  I  know  not.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  drop  about  fifteen  bombs  in  a  circle 
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around  this  landing  ground  without  ever  hitting  the  mark.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  only  thing  they  really  damaged  was 
a  couple  of  cows  in  a  nearby  field.  Shortly  afterwards  Squadron 
Headquarters  sent  a  car  for  my  observer  and  myself  and  we 
"took  the  air"  again  in  another  machine.  This  goes  to  show 
that  a  member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  while  enjoying  the 
best  of  food  and  having  a  nice  place  in  which  to  sleep,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  did  not  have  "all  toast  and  honey."  When 
one  did  fly,  especially  night  flying,  there  was  that  amount  of 
uncertainty  to  one's  return  that  made  it  appeal  to  overseas 
troops  in  a  manner  that  no  other  branch  of  the  Imperial  Army 
ever  appealed  to  them. 


Thank  God  the  Cocoa  is  Saved9' 

By  a  Lucky  One 

IT  is  very  nice  and  reassuring  to  read  in  the  papers  the  very 
great  superiority  of  our  air  force.  After  having  being 
fed  on  the  constant  record  of  our  air  victories,  one  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  expecting  each  of  our  airmen  to  do  the 
"Col.  Barker  stunt"  and  account  for  umpteen  of  the  enemy. 
Being  merely  one  of  the  P.B.I.  (Poor  Bailey  Infantry)  we  there- 
fore as  usual  indulged  in  some  very  scathing  remarks  which 
were  complimentary  to  the  discretion  rather  than  to  the  valor 
of  our  birds,  when  on  a  morning  in  early  April,  1918,  three  of 
our  planes  turned  their  faces  homeward  on  the  appearance  of 
about  eight  enemy  scouts.  We  were  on  the  Opy  Wood  front 
to  the  right  of  Lens.  Battalion  Headquarters  were  behind 
a  high  bank  and  somewhat  superficially  protected  by  sandbags. 
Our  own  dugout  was  very  deep  and  safe  so  we  were  always 
quite  undisturbed  as  we  slept  the  day  away.  Our  nights  wert 
spent  with  the  fishworms  out  in  No  Man's  land. 

But  the  thing  of  which  we  were  specially  proud  and  on  account 
of  which  we  maintained  that  the  ' '  first  seven  years ' '  were  nearly 
over  was  a  sodded-in  shelter  in  the  bank,  just  large  enough  to 
contain  two  kettles  and  leave  room  to  pass  a  line  of  men  around. 
It  was  that  wonderful  institution,  a  soup  kitchen.  If  the 
chef  had  a  concoction,  that  would  taste  just  the  same,  to  dispose 
of  at  Hart  House  or  in  any  shanty  by  the  side  of  the  road,  his 
future  would  be  made.  The  kettle  began  to  boil  about  dark 
and  it  continued  all  through  the  night. 

To  return  to  our  discreet  airmen  —  the  enemy  planes  descend- 
ed very  low  and  looked  our  abode  over  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
manner,  quite  unconcerned  at  the  usual  rattle  of  machine  guns. 
After  inspection  they  leisurely  went  back  north. 
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The  old-timers  shook  their  heads  wisely  and  predicted  the 
usual  assortment  of  cocktails,  puddings  and  rum  jars.  We 
rubbed  our  eyes  and  emerged  from  the  underworld  for  dinner. 
The  outstanding  feature  was  rice — well  cooked — and  actually 
fairly  well  sweetened.  Thinking  of  our  soup  kitchen  and  de- 
vouring this  rice,  we  forgot  all  about  the  night  before  and  decided 
the  war  was  "alright". 

And  then  it  began.  Some  lucky  ones  had  finished  the 
first  allotment  of  rice  and  had  galloped  with  the  last  mouthful 
to  see  about  "seconds".  Some  were  on  their  way,  and  the  very 
unlucky  ones  had  nothing  but  faint  hopes  as  they  struggled 
with  the  last  spoonful.  It  was  a  case  of  going  up.  The  usual 
acrid  odor  with  the  constant  blood  curdling  whines  we  knew 
because  we  were  one  of  those  on  our  way  to  "more  rice".  We 
slid  under  some  cover  and  remained  there  until  the  strafe  was 
over.  They  were  carrying  away  the  Colonel  less  one  leg.  The 
Major,  second  in  command,  was  still  looking  in  vain  for  several 
toes.  Battalion  Headquarters,  both  residence  and  personnel, 
was  not.  But  of  these  and  to  these  the  lad  ahead  of  me  gave  no 
heed.  He  had  but  one  thought  —  one  supreme  anxiety  agonized 
him.  Straight  for  the  soup  kitchen  he  fled.  At  first  a  cry 
of  anguish,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  whoop  of  joy. 
They  find  them  —  those  dear  pots  —  as  if  by  miracle,  absolutely 
unscathed  among  the  debris,  although  the  front  half  of  the 
kitchen  is  entirely  demolished.  And  the  lad  shouts,  as  he  dances 
around  the  pots,  in  the  words  of  Service's  Whiskey  Dick  "Thank 
God  the  Cocoa  is  saved." 


A  Contrast 

By  a  Signaller. 

WAR  AND  SUBTERRANEAN 
FROM  A  LETTER  TO  FRIENDS  AT  HOME. 

March  27th,  1917. 

ONCE  again  I  am  living  "under  fire,"  and  experiencing 
some  of  the  excitement  and  dangers  of  warfare.  We 
left  our  training  area  or  rest  billets  some  days  ago,  and 
are  now  "up  front."  Our  lines  of  telephone  communication 
are  well  protected,  and  give  little  trouble.  Breaks  due  to  shells 
are  very  few,  and  except  for  general  supervision  and  minor 
repairs,  we  linemen  have  little  to  do.  However,  it  will  not 
always  be  thus,  and  we  anticipate  lively  times  with  all  the  work 
we  can  possibly  do. 

Our  guns  are  active  day  and  night,  and  Fritz  retaliates 
promptly  and  in  some  cases  effectively.  This  morning  he  formed 
a  rough  circle  of  shell  holes  around  our  dug-out  and  shook 
things  up  generally.  However,  I  was  out  when  he  called  and 
viewed  the  performance  from  the  shelter  of  a  trench  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  Expected  to  see  our  roof  go  skyward, 
but  luckily  no  damage  was  done.  Suddenly  Fritz  changed 
range  and  I  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  closest  dugout. 

Dugout,  by  the  way,  is  a  hard  word  to  define.  We  apply 
the  term  to  any  form  of  shelter  from  a  sandbagged  hut  above 
ground  to  a  deep  cave  perhaps  fifty  feet  below  ground  level. 
Some  are  mere  niches  in  the  side  of  a  trench  with  corrugated 
iron  roof  covered  with  earth  or  a  layer  of  sandbags.  These  are 
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merely  shrapnel-proof  shelters,  and  a  direct  hit  by  any  kind  of 
shell  finishes  them.  I  have  lived  in  a  steel  hut  covered  with 
about  eight  feet  of  stone  and  sandbags.  It  was  erected  on  the 
ground  in  the  shelter  of  some  large  trees,  and  was  proof  against 
anything  but  a  direct  hit  by  a  large,  high-explosive  shell. 

The  other  day  I  explored  a  cave  or  mine  which  is  capable  of 
sheltering  a  thousand  men,  and  is  as  near  as  possible  to  being 
absolutely  shell  proof.  It  is  an  old  underground  quarry  exca- 
vated by  the  French  to  secure  stone  for  building  purposes.  Long 
galleries  extend  in  all  directions,  some  ending  abruptly  a  short 
distance  from  the  central  shaft,  while  others  twist  and  turn 
until  one  loses  all  sense  of  direction  and  finally  end  at  an  air 
shaft  or  steep  winding  staircase  cut  in  the  soft  rock.  The 
main  gallery  is  lit  by  electric  lights  while  long  rows  of  bunks 
built  three  high  provide  sleeping  accommodation  for  many  men. 
Below  one  large  shaft  were  several  bright  charcoal  fires,  where 
cooks  were  preparing  a  hot  meal  for  the  men.  Under  the  lights, 
the  men  were  grouped  discussing  the  news  from  home,  reading 
yesterday's  paper  or  some  well-read  and  badly-worn  magazine, 
playing  cards  or  waging  an  active  warfare  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  nether  garments.  They  were  resting  before 
going  into  the  front  line  to  relieve  a  sister  unit. 

That  night  I  met  them  trudging  along  a  muddy,  slippery 
communication  trench  laden  with  ammunition,  rations,  water, 
sandbags,  etc.  They  cursed  as  they  tripped  over  a  broken 
trench  mat  or  stumbled  into  an  extra  deep  mud  puddle,  but 
could  not  refrain  from  joking  and  laughing  in  subdued  tones  at 
one  another's  expense.  Only  the  thoughts  of  the  resultant 
whiz-bangs  kept  them  from  laughing  aloud.  None  liked  the 
hard  work  nor  the  dreary  and  dangerous  prospects,  but  all 
made  the  best  of  it.  We  are  here  for  a  purpose  and  will  not 
quit  until  our  final  objective  has  been  gained. 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  is  more  anxious  for  peace  than  the 
boys  in  the  trenches,  but  it  must  be  a  lasting  peace,  gained  by 
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the  utter  destruction  of  German  or  Prussian  militarism  and  a 
better  understanding  and  closer  co-operation  between  all  nations. 
This  may  take  longer  to  accomplish  than  we  expect  and  will 
entail  more  and  harder  sacrifices  on  our  part,  but  what  better 
cause  can  we  give  ourselves  to  ? 

THIS  is  THE  Li*E — LATER  DATE 

IT  is  one  of  those  beautiful,  dreamy,  spring  days  and  I  have 
been  thinking  of  home  and  friends  in  Canada.  Am  lounging 

in  a  brown-stained  tent,  gazing  through  the  open  flap  at 
drifting,  fleecy  clouds  and  listening  to  the  happy,  chirping  birds. 
Peace  reigns  supreme  and  war  seems  very  far  away.  The  puffing 
of  a  busy  switching  engine  almost  drowns  the  roar  of  the  guns. 
Through  the  narrow  opening  I  see  beautiful  green  fields  skirted 
by  blossoming  hedges  and  backed  by  a  cool,  inviting  clump 
of  beech  trees.  A  few  cows  are  quietly  grazing  in  the  open 
or  lazily  chewing  their  cuds  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Nearby, 
an  old,  worn-out  mule,  fast  turning  grey,  is  drinking  the  brownish 
water  of  a  shaded  pool.  The  only  reminders  of  war  are  a  couple 
of  aeroplanes  chasing  each  other,  like  two  playful  hawks,  up 
amongst  the  clouds  and  the  one  lonely  tent  and  numerous 
crude  bivouacs  of  our  little  camp.  What  a  welcome  change 
after  the  busy  months  on  that  famous  ridge  and  elsewhere! 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  sticking  fast  in  our  deep  dugouts 
or  sneaking  about  under  cover  of  trenches  or  darkness,  dodging 
shells  or  chancing  a  stray  bullet.  Now  we  enjoy  the  blessed 
privilege  of  moving  about  at  will  and,  except  for  an  occasional 
parade  and  the  necessary  restrictions  of  army  life,  are  free 
to  do  as  we  choose. 

This  morning  at  eight  o'clock  I  had  a  breakfast  of  eggs, 
bacon,  buttered  bread  and  tea.  At  ten-thirty  we  fell  in  for 
inspection  and  marched  to  church.  Had  a  short  service  in 
a  small  grassy  field  with  a  band  to  lead  the  singing.  At  twelve- 
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thirty  we  were  served  a  dinner  of  fried  steak,  with  the  usual 
bread  and  tea.  This  afternoon  we  are  free  and  are  passing 
the  time  in  various  ways.  When  I  finish  this  letter  I  will  continue 
reading  an  interesting  novel  borrowed  from  the  Y.M.C.A. 
library.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  will  go  for  a  walk  to  one 
of  the  neighboring  villages,  or  perhaps  visit  some  friends  at 
another  encampment.  If  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable 
there  is  the  ever-present  and  welcome  Y.M.C.A.  tent,  its  services, 
concerts  and  various  forms  of  recreation.  How  we  appreciate 
these  days  of  rest  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  share  our 
various  experiences. 

Not  always  do  we  fare  as  well  as  to-day,  nor  is  the  weather 
always  ideal,  but  life  in  a  rest  camp  is  a  welcome  blessing  after 
a  few  months  up  front.  Nothing  can  prevent  us  from  enjoying 
to  the  utmost  our  well-earned  rest  and,  when  we  return  to  the 
trenches,  it  will  be  with  refreshed  and  invigorated  bodies  and 
minds.  Already  we  feel  the  comfort  of  complete  relaxation 
and  uninterrupted  sleep. 

My  bed  consists  of  two  blankets  (a  luxury,  I  assure  you 
not  enjoyed  by  many,  but  earned  by  packing  them  on  long 
marches)  and  a  crude,  but  comfortable  palliasse  or  sack  contain- 
ing chaff  from  a  nearby  farm.  It  is  only  long  enough  to  reach 
from  my  shoulders  to  just  below  my  hips  but  it  is  preferable  to 
the  hard  ground.  Our  regular  billet  is  a  cow-shed  with  a  rough 
brick  floor  and  leaky  tile  roof,,  but  we  prefer  the  open  and  some 
of  us  were  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  tent.  The  others  have 
constructed  small  bivouacs  from  boards,  sheet  metal,  canvas, 
sacking,  ground  sheets  and  any  available  material.  They 
are  rough  but  give  good  protection  from  rain  and  dew  and 
add  a  quaint  picturesqueness  to  our  little  camp. 

My  wish  is  to  spend  several  weeks  in  this  quiet,  peaceful  place 


Besting  the  Hun  With  Soup,  and 
Some  Other  Canadian  Methods 

ON  my  arrival  in  France,  July,  1915,  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  Officer, 
I  found  that  none  of  the  "Y"  officers  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  physical  side  of  the  work.  However, 
I  had  to  carry  on  the  general  programme,  and  when  the  men 
were  in  the  rest  area,  organize  sports  for  them.  The  complete 
athletic  equipment  was  a  set  of  boxing  gloves,  a  quarter  staff 
outfit,  a  sixteen  pound  shot,  and  a  set  of  jumping  poles,  which 
the  3rd  Field  Company  Engineers  made.  With  this  equipment 
I  set  out  to  organize  sports  as  a  pastime  for  the  men  while  out 
of  the  trenches. 

This  new  work  of  the  branch  ' '  Y "  overseas  proved  to  be  a 
great  success  as  a  morale  builder,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
recreation  and  sports  in  our  brigade  were  so  much  in  advance 
of  any  of  the  other  units,  I  was  chosen  to  supervise  recreation 
and  sports  for  the  Canadian  Corps.  The  programme  grew  so 
rapidly  it  became  necessary  to  get  more  assistance.  Permission 
from  General  Currie  was  obtained  to  secure  four  Y.M.C.A. 
directors — one  for  each  division — for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  recreation  and  sport  systematically  throughout  the  whole 
Canadian  army  in  France. 

To  such  an  extent  had  the  movement  grown  in  1918  that  the 
order  for  sporting  goods  was  considerably  over  $100,000,  and 
even  then  we  did  not  feel  we  had  sufficient  equipment  to 
adequately  supply  the  need.  General  Currie  made  the  statement 
in  a  conversation,  that  no  army  would  fight  without  morale; 
no  army  could  compare  with  the  Canadian  army  for  morale, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  Y.M.C.A.  recreation  programme  was 
the  greatest  morale  producer  in  the  army. 
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Another  little  item  of  interest  which  happened  while  I  was 
connected  with  the  First  Brigade,  was  the  giving  of  soup  to  the 
boys  in  the  trenches.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  kindness 
of  the  W.C.T.U.  in  supplying  funds.  During  the  winter  1915-16 
we  were  able  to  supply  soup  to  1,200  men  per  night,  for  three- 
and-a-half  months.  This  would  seem  to  be  quite  an  undertaking, 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  work,  etc.,  but  it  was  more  a  matter 
of  organization  than  hard  work.  The  money  sent  by  the 
W.C.T.U.  was  used  to  purchase  vegetables  for  the  soup.  The 
other  ingredients  such  as  meat,  were  secured  from  the  quarter- 
masters of  different  battalions.  When  they  sent  meat  to  the 
trenches  the  meat  was  usually  cut  off  the  bones,  and  the  bones 
were  never  used,  so  these  were  secured  for  the  soup.  Then 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  transports  called  each 
night  en  route  to  the  trenches,  and  on  their  return  brought 
down  the  order  for  the  next  day,  from  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  soup  pots,  which  were  located  within  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  front  line  trench.  Each  night  men  with  large  cans 
were  detailed  to  carry  the  soup  into  the  lines.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  soup  said  they  never  tasted  better, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  where  soup  was  served,  there  was 
no  patronage  for  the  rum  issue. 

I  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  Canadian  Tump  Line* 
into  army  use,  for  carrying  rations  and  ammunition  into  the 
trenches.  By  the  use  of  this  method  one  man  could  do  the 
work  of  three  others,  thus  saving  man  power.  I  was  supplied 
with  Canadian  Tump  Lines  through  the  kindness  of  the  town 
of  Sudbury,  which  sent  over  a  great  number  of  them  to  me 
while  I  was  in  France.  We  used  them  for  equipping  carrying 
parties,  which  I  organized  and  trained.  Brigadier-Gen.  Odium 
gave  the  credit  of  taking  Regina  Trench  on  the  Somme  to  the 

*The  Tump  Line  i3  a  contrivance  used  by  prospectors  to  carry  packs,  and  is  so  con- 
trived that  it  distributes  the  weight  and  enables  it  to  be  borne  by  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulders. 
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good  work  of  the  Tump  Line  Company,  which  kept  up  an  endless 
chain  of  supplies  through  mud  and  conditions  where  no  animal 
could  get  through.  Gen.  Odium  also  stated  that  if  the  British 
Army  in  France  used  the  Tump  Line  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
1st  Brigade,  they  would  save  over  50,000  men  a  day  for  other 
duties.  This  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
Prospectors'  method  of  carrying  his  pack. 


Canadian  Initiative,  Application  and 
Adaptability 

ONE  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  success  of  Canadians  was 
their  ability  to  readily  adapt  themselves  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances. Though  there  were  times  when  camp  life 
necessarily  became  very  wearisome,  the  individuality  of  the  men 
could  not  be  suppressed,  nor  the  better  things  of  life  forgotten. 

It  was  my  privilege,  with  some  other  college  and  Trinity 
boys  for  some  months  to  have  a  room  in  Seaford  where  we  could 
get  away  from  camp  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  as  well  as 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons.  In  this  "Adanac"  club, 
as  in  a  similar  club  next  door,  it  was  our  purpose  to  meet  not 
only  for  games  and  enjoyment,  but  to  write  and  share  the  good 
things  from  home.  Moreover,  it  was  our  special  privilege  to 
have  one  particular  evening  in  the  week  set  apart  for  the  study 
of  all  that  is  good  and  best.  Though  the  men  were  constantly 
on  the  move,  away  on  special  courses,  going  to  and  returning  from 
France,  this  club  ever  remained  as  a  special  place  in  their  lives. 

One  other  thing  I  would  mention.  During  the  four  months 
that  I  spent  in  an  Imperial  school  with  representatives  from 
the  many  units  of  the  entire  British  army,  I  had  the  special 
privilege  of  meeting  many  varied  types  of  men,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  South  Africans  as  well  as  men  from  every  shire 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  so  studying  their  characteristics.  Truly 
they  are  different,  and  I  do  not  say  it  boastfully,  but  the  average 
Canadian  iu  no  way  suffers  by  comparison. 


Sketches  By  a  Trench  Mortarman 

DANGER  AND  DEATH  EVERYWHERE 

SHORTLY  after  the  Sanctuary  Wood  scrap,  all  our  gun 
positions  and  dugouts  were  condemned  on  account  of  being 
only  splinter  proof.  We  had  orders  to  dig  down  so  as  to 
get  something  that  would  give  us  shell  proof  covering.  I  had 
a  working  party  up  to  do  this  work  at  night  as,  of  course,  no 
digging  could  be  done  by  day.  Our  first  real  deep  dugout 
was  built  off  a  communication  trench  called  Bensham  Road. 
Five  men  were  detailed  to  do  this  work.  They  finished  this 
in  about  a  week  and  the  day  previous  to  being  relieved  they 
were  all  asleep  in  this,  supposed,  bomb  proof  position,  when 
Fritz  started  up  a  strafe.  I  had  two  of  the  old  60-lb.  trench 
mortars  in  action  and  had  orders  to  retaliate  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  two  to  one;  the  Stokes  guns  also  all  got  busy.  After 
about  two  hours'  bombardment  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
trench  mortars  came  running  up  to  my  gun  with  three  officers, 
batmen  and  cooks,  all  carrying  picks  and  shovels,  to  dig  me 
and  my  crew  out  as  they  had  received  a  report  that  we  had 
been  hit  directly  with  one  of  Fritz'  Minnies.  They  seemed 
very  much  surprised  to  find  us  all  busy  firing  our  bombs  as 
fast  as  fuses  could  be  set  and,  after  explanation,  we  decided  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  other  gun.  Phone  wires  had  all  been  cut 
as  usually  happened  as  soon  as  a  strafe  started.  We  found  the 
gun  O.K.  Then  we  decided  there  had  been  a  mistake  made, 
but  we  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  a  look  at  the  new 
dugout.  When  we  got  there  we  found  it  had  been  hit  square 
on  the  top  and  all  caved  in  including  both  entrances.  After 
calling  the  buried  men  by  name  we  got  an  answer  from  one  of 
them  to  say  he  was  nearly  all  in,  and  asking  us  to  hurry  and  dig 
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them  out.  The  unfortunate  part  was  that  we  were  directly 
under  observation  from  Hill  60  and,  as  soon  as  we  got  over  the 
top,  the  Germans  sent  over  a  few  tear  shells.  However,  we 
stuck  to  it.  It  took  us  over  five  hours  to  dig  down  through 
and,  although  we  struck  the  chap  we  had  spoken  to  first,  he 
was  so  badly  crushed  he  died  before  we  got  him  to  the  dressing 
station.  The  other  four  men  were  all  dead.  They  had  all  been 
asleep  when  the  dugout  caved  in.  One  of  the  boys  was  up  the 
line  for  the  first  time.  Previous  to  this  all  the  rest  of  our 
fellows  were  envious  of  these  five,  occupying  what  was  generally 
thought  to  be  an  absolutely  bomb-proof  dugout. 

THE  CHANCES  OF  WAR 

EARLY  in  January,  1918,  the  First  Division  Trench  Mortars, 
took  up  billets  in  Bully  Grenay,  a  place  we  all  liked  as 
we  had  been  there  several  times  before,  and  always  had 
a  good  time,  when  out  of  the  line.  Some  of  the  chaps  were 
billeted  near  a  brewery  and  one  night  they  found  several  barrels 
of  beer  in  one  of  the  outbuildings.  They  decided  to  move  them, 
so  rolled  them  about  half  a  mile  away  into  an  old  shell  hole. 
The  following  day  several  of  us  noticed  how  popular  that  spot 
seemed  to  be  although  they  were  not  supposed  to  wander  around 
there.  However,  a  few  days  later  the  empty  barrels  were  found 
by  the  military  police  and  enquiries  were  made,  but,  of  course, 
nobody  knew  anything  so  it  was  thought  there  would  be  nothing 
further  heard  of  it.  Then  one  night  some  of  the  same  bunch 
got  another  big  thirst  and  started  another  raid  on  the  same 
brewery,  finding  one  barrel.  This  time  they  just  rolled  the  barrel 
over  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  invited  a  couple  of  the  Imperials 
over  for  a  drink  as  there  was  a  division  just  come  in.  This 
divisional  color  was  a  big,  red  horse-shoe  worn  across  the 
shoulders.  However,  the  M.P.'s  were  watching  and  as  soon 
as  they  started  to  tap  it  a  rush  was  make  to  capture  the  gang 
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but  they  all  bolted  in  different  directions  and  all  the  police  got 
was  a  glimpse  of  red  horse-shoes  by  their  flashlights,  but  that 
was  enough  evidence  for  the  Town  Major  to  order  a  bill  for 
seven  barrels  of  beer  to  be  sent  to  the  Imperial  troops  to  pay. 


MIXING  THE  DOSE  FOR  FRITZ  AT  VIMY 

ALOT  of  time  was  required  to  prepare  for  the  taking  of 
Vimy  Ridge.  I  think  the  2nd  Division  started  the  first 
active  work  when  they  pulled  off  their  daylight  raid 
at  the  end  of  1916  and  captured  about  200  prisoners.  The 
First  and  Third  Divisional  Trench  Mortars  were  in  the  line 
with  them  at  Calonon.  After  that  the  rest  of  the  winter  was 
spent  in  fixing  up  the  trenches  and  putting  in  new  ones,  also 
making  new  positions  for  trench  mortars,  dugouts  for  storing 
ammunition  of  all  kinds,  dressing  stations,  etc.  We  had  a  very 
severe  winter,  a  long  spell  of  hard  frost  and  quite  a  lot  of  snow. 
We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  frozen  guns  and  ammunition 
and  had  orders  to  fire  at  intervals  day  and  night  to  keep  guns 
in  order,  but  owing  to  the  frost  affecting  charges  a  big  percentage 
of  the  bombs  were  duds.  Of  course  it  hit  the  Germans  just  the 
same.  They  scarcely  ever  fired  their  mortars  while  the  frost 
lasted.  All  water  tanks  were  frozen  up  and  fatigue  parties 
had  to  go  as  far  as  Aix  Roulette  for  water  for  the  trenches, 
which  meant  a  walk  of  about  four  kilometers.  At  night  we 
often  broke  the  ice  over  shell  holes  and  used  water  from  them, 
although  it  was  against  orders  to  do  so,  as  the  water  was  very 
foul.  When  it  started  to  thaw,  then  the  trouble  started.  The 
trenches  caved  in  everywhere,  burying  the  trench  mats  faster 
than  you  could  dig  them  out.  Lots  of  rain  fell  all  the  time, 
making  liquid  mud  over  knee  deep  through  which  everything 
had  to  be  carried  up  to  the  front  and  reserve  trenches. 
Ammunition  was  stored  everywhere,  also  bridges  in  sections, 
stretchers,  rations,  and  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  wires.  The 
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bridges  were  needed  to  span  the  German  trenches  after  they 
were  taken,  so  our  artillery  and  transport  could  get  over.  A  very 
fine  dugout  was  also  built,  absolutely  bomb  proof,  to  be  used 
as  brigade  H.Q.  after  the  advance,  but  was  used  before  by 
as  many  troops  as  they  could  cram  in  and  that  was  hundreds. 
We  often  used  to  look  over  to  Thelus  and  wonder  if  we  should 
make  it.  It  looked  a  long  way  to  have  to  go.  Those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  lines  will  never  forget  zero  hours  at  Vimy,  5  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  9th.  As  soon  as  the  guns  opened 
up  the  barrage,  the  Germans  gave  us  a  fine  display  of  fireworks. 
Colored  lights  and  S.O.S.  rockets  went  up  all  along  the  line, 
then  the  rain,  hail  and  snow  came  down. 

COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY 

HTLrL  70  was  another  hot  spot.  Our  job  with  trench  mortars 
was  to  clean  up  all  the  German  wire,  each  gun  covering 
about  five  hundred  yards.  We  were  still  using  the  old 
two-inch  fifty  pound  bomb  with  tail,  which  was  a  good  wire 
cutter  providing  you  could  drop  your  bomb  in  the  wire.  The 
extreme  range  of  this  gun  was  supposed  to  be  575  yards  but 
I  never  saw  one  go  that  far.  Our  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  bed 
solid  enough  to  withstand  the  concussion  of  the  discharge. 
Up  to  about  two  hundred  yards  we  could  get  fairly  accurate 
shooting.  We  were  at  a  big  disadvantage  with  the  German 
trench  mortars.  Their  Minnenwerfers  had  a  range  of  about 
1,500  so  were  able  to  keep  out  of  our  range  and,  at  the  same 
time,  make  it  hot  for  us.  They  used  a  lot  of  gas  bombs  at  this 
time  and  dropped  one  into  one  of  our  emplacements  one 
night  wiping  out  all  the  crew. 

We  lost  a  few  men  through  prematures  from  our  own  bombs. 
I  remember  one  case  which  was  more  amusing  than  serious. 
Corpl.  Badgy  Morgan  was  firing  pretty  fast  and  evidently 
his  gun  had  moved  without  him  noticing  it.  The  bomb  struck 
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the  framework  of  the  camouflage  screen.  Although  he  was 
standing  by  his  gun  he  was  not  hurt,  but  the  explosion  tore  all 
his  clothes  off,  even  his  boots,  leaving  him  naked.  The  peculiar 
thing  was  the  other  two  lads  were  both  under  cover,  but  were 
both  hit,  although  not  very  seriously.  Another  case:  Bomb. 
Dobson  was  firing  his  gun  when  the  gun  and  bed  jumped  out 
of  the  pit  and  landed  on  top  of  the  parapet,  nobody  was  hurt 
and  nothing  broken.  He  was  not  so  lucky  later  on  when  a 
bomb  exploded,  on  leaving  the  gun.  It  blew  him  into  the  trench 
wounding  him  badly  in  the  leg  and  when  we  found  him  a  pile 
of  bombs  was  on  top  of  him.  The  other  two  lads  with  him  were 
also  hurt.  Dobson  is  now  in  Toronto  with  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other  but  was  very  lucky  to  get  off  as  easily  as  he  did, 
since  all  the  other  bombs  around  his  gun  were  ready  fused  for 
use  with  percussion  fuses. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  got  the  new  gun,  the  six-inch  Newton, 
firing  about  nine  bombs  a  minute  and  with  a  range  of  nearly 
2,000  yards.  This  gun  we  took  to  Paschendaele  and  afterwards 
to  Souchez.  It  was  a  big  improvement  on  the  old  two  inch. 


The  Ulster  Division's  Balaklava 
Charge 

By  One  of  Their  Artillerymen 

ON  June  30th,  1916,  the  36th  Ulster  Division  lay  in  the 
trenches  which  lined  Thiepval  Wood  in  Artois.  Thiepval 
is  (or  was)  a  little  village  on  the  rising  ground  from  the 
Ancre  River,  which  flows  through  marshy  ground  into  the 
Somme.  The  Ulster  Division  had  been  established  in  Thiepval 
Wood  for  some  time.  All  knew  what  work  was  before  them, 
and  what  was  expected  of  them.  On  the  left  of  the  36th  was 
the  29th  Imperial  Division,  which  had  covered  itself  with  glory 
at  Gallipoli,  and  on  the  right  was  the  32nd  Imperial  Division. 
To  each  was  allotted  its  particular  aim  and  objective.  Thiepval 
Wood  is  just  to  the  east  of  the  Ancre,  which,  flowing  west-south- 
west from  Miraumant,  and  just  below  Beaucourt  takes  a  big 
twist  due  south  and  passes  Hamel,  Mesnil  and  other  villages 
into  Albert.  The  British  front  was  on  the  north-easterly  border 
of  the  wood,  and  the  advance  on  July  1st  was  made  in  that 
direction. 

The  composition  of  the  36th  consisted  of  seven  battalions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  one  of  Bnniskillings.  They  were 
the  flower  of  their  country,  all  from  the  northern  counties  of 
Ireland — Down,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh  and  others.  They 
were  mill-hands,  factory-hands  and  farm-hands,  all  gathered 
without  the  constraint  of  conscription  and  they  were  to  die 
for  Ulster,  for  Ireland,  for  Great  Britain. 

In  the  grey  chill  of  a  midsummer  day  the  men  rose  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  anxious  waiting  before  the  attack.  The  hardest 
time  of  all  is  the  hour  before  zero.  On  this  occasion  zero — 
that  is,  the  hour  when  the  men  go  over  the  top — was  seven-thirty. 
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The  main  objectives  of  the  attack  were  Grandcourt  and 
Beaucourt  villages  on  the  high  ground  in  front,  both  very 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Germans,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Thiepval  Wood.  Between,  of  course,  lay  the  German  trenches 
on  the  other  side  of  No  Man's  Land  and  these  had  to  be  pene- 
trated before  the  objectives  were  attainable.  Were  the  objects 
attainable?  We  have  learned  much  since  then,  and  it  would 
seem  that  on  parts  of  the  Artois  line  in  July,  1916,  some  units 
were  given  tasks  which  were  beyond  their  numbers  and  strength, 
but  not  beyond  their  courage  and  determination.  These  places 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  for  over  two  years 
and  were  highly  fortified,  as  subsequent  observation,  when 
they  were  taken,  demonstrated. 

Across  No  Man's  Land  and  the  verge  of  the  wood,  the  German 
trenches  were  visible.  Beyond  were  second  line  trenches, 
and  third  line,  and  fourth  line — and  beyond  these  the  objectives. 
At  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  the  Division  marched  into 
the  front  trenches  and  went  over  the  parapet.  What  was  before 
them? 

The  moment  the  attack  was  launched  a  tremendous  barrage 
descended  on  No  Man's  Land  and  Thiepval  Wood.  The 
advancing  battalions  became  the  mark  of  shot  and  shell.  With 
bayonets  fixed  the  troops  kept  steadily  on.  Presently  the  German 
machine  guns  came  into  play  upon  them.  With  the  continuous 
err — ump  of  five-nines  and  the  incessant  mowing  of  machine 
guns,  all  of  No  Man's  Land  and  beyond  it  became  a  wild  scene 
of  confusion,  but  the  advance  kept  on. 

Men  fell  in  scores,  in  hundreds.  German  machine  guns 
mowed  them  down  like  scythes.  Still  they  advanced  with 
constantly  lessening  numbers ;  gained  the  German  first  line  with 
bayonet  and  bomb;  moved  on  and  penetrated  to  the  second 
line.  Now  down  on  the  ground  to  avoid  enfilading  fire,  then 
forward  again.  The  murderous  machine  guns  from  concealed 
emplacements  poured  out  a  ceaseless  hail  of  bullets.  Still  the 
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gallant  Ulster  tide  rolled  on,  capturing  and  bombing  dugouts,  until 
in  some  cases  the  fourth  and  fifth  German  lines  were  occupied. 

But,  alas!  The  German  bombardment  and  the  terrible 
machine  gun  fire  went  on.  Grandcourt  was  reached  by  a  remnant 
of  the  battered  division  but  this  handful  of  men  were  unable 
to  hold  on  to  their  gain ;  night  fell  and  in  the  night  the  retirement 
was  made.  Thiepval,  Grandcourt  and  Beaucourt  were  not  to 
pass  into  our  hands  just  then — not  for  some  months.  The 
forces  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  objectives.  Back  to  the 
reeking,  blasted  wood  crept  the  remnant  of  that  gallant  assault — 
an  assault  worthy  of  record  with  that  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
Out  of  ten  thousand  fighting  effectives,  there  were  seven  thousand 
casualties;  and  the  fight  was  so  determined  that  practically 
no  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Germans. 

On  the  right,  the  attack  of  the  3rd  on  Thiepval  Village 
had  failed,  and  on  the  left  the  attack  on  Beaucourt.  The 
Ulsters  were  thus  left  with  both  flanks  exposed  which  accounted 
for  their  terrible  losses. 


EDITOR'S  NOTB. — The  writer  of  the  foregoing  was  wounded  in  this  action.  He  is  now 
back  at  the  "old.  job,"  but  his  eye  lights  up  and  his  manner  becomes  animated  when  he  speaks 
of  his  glorious  Ulster  Division.  He  says  nothing  about  his  own  part.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  Divisional  Artillery  of  the  Ulsters  did  their  work  thoroughly,  but  the  same  could  not 
be  said  of  the  artillery  at  the  right  and  left  ;  wires  were  there  left  uncut,  and  thus  the  infantry 
at  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ulsters  could  not  get  through.  This  in  turn  enabled  the  Germans 
at  the  right  and  left  to  enfilade  the  Ulsters  since  those  Germans  had  not  to  meet  the  British 
Divisions  on  their  respective  fronts. 

We  may  and  do  join  with  the  contributor  in  our  appreciation  of  this  fine  but  unfortunate 
effort.  "When  can  their  glory  fade  ?  "The  rest  of  the  Empire  surely  will  never  consent  to 
have  these  men  and  others  like  them  coerced  into  separation  from  that  Empire  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  their  noblest  and  best. 


Fragments 

By  "Jake" 

THE  SKIPPER.  How  oddly  nick-names  seem  to  happen 
sometimes.  The  old  "Scandinavian"  was  laboring  along, 
through  cold  and  stormy  seas  of  early  March,  loaded  with  troops 
bound  for  the  "Great  Adventure".  The  various  units  were 
paraded  on  deck,  all  those  having  had  experience  in  boat-handling 
were  told  off  in  small  parties  to  the  various  life-boats,  and  told 
to  report  with  life-belts,  on  the  boat  deck,  at  the  boat  to  which 
they  were  assigned,  immediately  upon  the  boat-call  being 
sounded.  After  the  parade  was  dismissed,  one  little  fellow,  a 
warm-hearted  energetic  little  Irishman,  spent  some  time  exam- 
ining his  boat,  locating  the  exact  position  of  each  required  fitting, 
and  planning  with  his  mates,  the  part  each  would  take  in  an 
emergency.  On  the  following  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  sudden 
squall,  the  "Boat-call"  sounded,  and  all  rushed  to  stations. 
The  rolls  were  called,  and  the  boat-squads  inspected,  but  the 
little  Irishman  was  found  to  be  "missing".  After  the  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  he  was  found  to  be  down  in  his  bunk,  in 

the  bilge  of  the  vessel,  a  helpless  victim  of  sea-sickness 

only  a  "Landsman"  after  all!    Thereafter  his  mates  invariably 
called  him  "SKIPPER"! 

"  LUCKY  I  WASN'T  IN  'EM."  After  a  terrible  night  of  raiding, 
at  one  of  the  large  Hospital  Bases  in  France,  crowds  were  examin- 
ing, in  the  early  morning,  the  signs  of  damage  done  by  bombs 
dropped  by  the  enemy.  Down  on  the  ambulance  siding,  a 
broken  stretcher,  splintered  concrete,  and  scattered  debris, 
showed,  all  too  plainly  where  our  "visitors"  had  landed.  Little 
groups  gathered  about  points  on  the  siding  where  the  steel  rails, 
themselves,  had  been  pierced  by  the  flying  fragments  of  high- 
explosive  bombs.  From  the  siding  to  the  white  road  stretched 
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the  little  rows  of  canvas  huts  in  which  the  Hospital  men  lived — 
"the  lines" — and  from  one  of  these,  the  corner  hut,  emerged 
a  tall  lanky  individual,  holding  aloft  a  pair  of  trousers.  To 
the  curious  onlookers  he  explained  that  he  had  hurriedly  dropped 
to  the  ground,  from  the  upper  bunk,  upon  hearing  the  planes, 
but  that  the  trousers  had  remained  hanging  against  the  side 
of  the  canvas  hut.  Then,  with  a  most  expansive  grin,  he  said — 
"I/ucKY  I  WASN'T  IN  'EM.  "  The  reason  was  obvious. 

"  POMMES  DE  TERRE."  We  sometimes  laugh  at  the  efforts 
of  foreigners  when  trying  to  speak  English,  but  here  is  one, 
where  the  joke  is  the  other  way.  Three  or  four  Canadian  lads 
out  on  a  tramp  in  the  country,  while  off  duty,  discovered  a  bit 
of  an  orchard,  and  in  their  honest,  straightforward  fashion 
went  directly  to  the  occupant  of  the  little  farmhouse,  when  the 
elected  spokesman  said  to  him,  (in  what  he  thought  was  pretty 
good  French),  "Avez  vous  des  pommes  de  terre?"  Needless 
to  say,  they  soon  convinced  him,  by  means  of  the  usual  sign- 
language,  that  they  wished  apples  to  eat,  not  potatoes. 

"  RAID  "   (at  a  Hospital — by  one  who  was  there). 

"Well,  boys,  the  stars  are  showing — Fritzie  will  be  along 
when  the  moon's  up!     Might  as  well  turn  in  early,  and  get  a 
bit  of  sleep  first."     "  Are  you  on  convoy  duty  to-night  ?"     "Yes" 
— "So'm  I." "Good  night." 

"CON-voy,  Boys!!" "What  time  is  it?"     "Is  the  train 

in?"     "Just  in, — it's  about  eleven." 

"Well,  that's  the  biggest  half  of  our  cases,  in  now! 

Here  comes  another  ambulance,  another,  another another! 

How  is  it  they're  coming  so  fast? 

(Mm — Mm — Mm — )     Sounds  like  a  plane " 

(Whee — eet,  whee — eet,  whee — eet)  There's  the  whistle! 
Hear  that?—  —  (OOoo— OOoo— Ah !)  GOTHAS!  Put  these 
men  on  the  ground  there,  close  up  in  the  shadows  of  the  hut, — 
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we  must  get  these  cars  away  out  of  here,  quick (Bang — 

Bang)     "In  this  moonlight  they'll  see  us  here  on  this   road. 

"Say  .  .  .  just  listen  to  that  New  Zealander  swear! 
What's  the  matter  with  him,  eh? " 

"He  says  that  the  army  people  have  no  business  bringing 
him  off  the  front  line,  where  at  least  he'd  have  a  dog's  chance, — 
and  laying  him  out  here,  in  the  open,  for  them  to  BOMB  him." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  we  can't  help  it,  ...  tell  him  we 
have  not  a  dugout  in  the  place.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
quiet,  and  UE  STILL  till  it's  over  with." 

(Whee— eew Peck     .     .     ,      .Whee— ee— eew Peck). 

"Yes,  bits  of  shrapnel  are  coming  now,  but  whatever  goes 
up  is  sure  to  come  down,  and  the  guns  are  beginning  to  make 
it  warm  for  them  now.  It's  funny  you  can't  see  anything 
but  those  searchlights  and  the  stars,  isn't  it? Those  girl- 
drivers  are  bricks,  ain't  they, — with  those  ambulances  out 
in  this?" 

(Sh,  sh,  sh,  SH SH—     -WHISHSHSH). 

4 '  DOWN  WITH  YOU,  you  fellows lie  FLAT  on  your  faces ! ' ' 

(BRUMM— PH UGH     .     .     .)     "Where  did  that  one 

go?    That  must  have  been  on  the  lower  surgical  section     .     .     . 
Come  on,  let's  take  a  couple  of  stretchers,  quick!" 

"And  say  .  .  .  tell  that  New  Zealander  that  there 
ISN'T  any  place  we  can  put  him,  yet — There's  thousands  of 
other  poor  chaps  helpless  just  like  him — (more's  the  pity) — 
and  besides,  as  the  nigger  said — 'They's  jes'  as  likely  hit  you 
wheah  you  ain't,  as  wheah  yo'  is,  so  what's  de  use  of  kickin'?' 
Anyway  it'll  soon  be  over  with for  to-night!  " 


A  Story  of  Pictures 

By  a  Grateful  One 

AMONG  the  many  ways  in  which  Trinity  so  ably  looked 
after  her  boys  Overseas,  the  occasional  picture  or  pictures 
have  been  too  little  mentioned.  The  parcels  came  regularly 
and  were  always  welcome.  They  touched  "the  right  spot," 
and  many  a  man's  grousing  and  grumbling  was  turned  into 
whoops  of  happiness  at  the  sight  of  those  trim  packets  so  full 
of  satisfying  good  things.  But  it  was  the  pictures  that  reminded 
us  of  home  and  all  that  was  not  mud  and  destruction. 

We  were  on  the  Somme  in  the  Fall  of  '16,  undergoing  our 
first  experiences  of  work  under  difficulties  and,  even  at  that 
early  date,  had  begun  to  feel  "fed  up".  The  mud  had  been 
inches  deep,  the  night  especially  dark,  and  we  were  all  about 
as  companionable  as  a  flock  of  wet  hens.  Breakfast  cheered 
the  inner  man  to  some  extent  but  the  sight  of  the  mail  man 
brought  real  happiness.  The  message  of  hope  and  home  I 
have  forgotten  but  the  sight  of  those  first  two  pictures  thrilled 
me  through. 

A  summer  sun  was  shining  placidly  on  the  languid  waters 
of  the  old  Humber  and  a  few  canoes  floated  lazily  down  under 
the  boughs  overhanging  the  river  bank.  It  was  Toronto — 
our  home  town — the  grandest  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Not  only  for  me  did  those  pictures  conjure  up  happy  thoughts 
of  home,  but  many  of  the  boys  in  the  section  came  from  Toronto 
and  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  acquainted  with  its  beauties. 
Those  two  simple  snaps  were  to  us  "the  stuff  that  dreams  were 
made  of." 

As  the  months  rolled  by  the  pictures  continued  to  come. 
The  parcels  were  sometimes  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen,  but  the 
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letters  seldom.  I  saved  mine  zealously  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  collection  far  superior  in  my  estimation  to  any  of  the 
"souvenirs"  that  some  of  the  boys  saw  fit  to  carry  around 
with  them. 

More  than  two  years  passed  and  the  scene  shifted  to  London. 
The  Armistice  had  been  signed  and  Christmas  was  approaching. 
At  the  Cadet  Club  it  was  very  dull  for  those  of  us  whose  friends 
or  relatives  did  not  live  in  town.  Sitting  across  from  me  was 
an  R.A.F.  officer  trying  hard  to  get  interested  in  an  extravagantly 
illustrated  English  magazine.  Presently,  with  an  irritated 
gesture  he  put  it  away  and  addressed  a  few  pithy  remarks  to 
me  anent  the  world  in  general  and  the  War  Office  in  particular. 
I  answered  with  the  usual  sympathetic,  noncommittal 
grunt  and  he  volunteered  a  few  further  facts  about  himself. 
He  had  just  left  a  German  convalescent  camp  prison  and  on 
arrival  in  London  had  been  promised  immediate  shipment 
to  Canada.  This  was  not  forthcoming  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
would  spend  his  fourth  Christmas  away  from  home,  Toronto. 
That  last  magic  word  gave  us  common  ground  for  a  few  moments 
chat,  then  out  came  my  pictures.  With  the  usual  bored  air  which 
accompanies  such  occasions  he  commenced  to  look  them  over 
expecting,  I  suppose,  to  see  sister  Mary  and  young  brother  Willie 
draped  more  or  less  gracefully  over  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  back- 
yard at  home,  or  in  other  poses  equally  uninteresting  to  him. 
But  no — facsimiles  of  the  old  familiar  scenes  caught  his  eye  and 
that  bored,  discontented  look  left  his  face.  Long  and  silently 
he  gazed  at  the  pictures,  and,  when  at  last  he  handed  them 
back,  the  happy  reminiscence  of  his  smile  belied  the  suspicious 
moisture  in  his  eyes. 

The  good  things  of  the  parcels  have  gone  where  all  good  things 
go,  the  letters  are  but  hazy  memories,  but  I  have  a  set  of  fifteen 
pictures,  with  which  I  will  never  part. 


My  First  Trip  to  the  Firing  Line 

(A  Letter  Home) 
Dear  Father, 

I  had  a  rather  interesting  trip  to  a  heavy  battery 
this  afternoon  and  while  the  mood  is  on  me  I  will  try  to  write 
a  description  of  what  it  is  like  to  see  a  battery  in  action  during 
an  artillery  duel. 

I  rode  on  my  bicycle  to  the  lorry  park  and,  arriving  where 
the  long  string  of  heavy  lorries  were  stationed,  I  looked  around 
till  I  found  Wilf.  Ford.  He  had  invited  me  to  go  for  a  ride 
with  him  to  a  heavy  battery  with  rations,  so  sharp  at  1.30 
I  was  on  the  job. 

vSoon  I  was  seated  with  Wilf  on  the  driver's  seat  and  with 
an  R.G.  A.  man  to  direct  us,  away  we  went.  For  five  kilometers 
we  bumped  along  at  a  good  pace  over  the  paved  road  through 
typical  Belgian  scenery.  Tall  trees  along  each  side  gave  us 
shade  and  protection  from  the  view  of  possible  hostile  aircraft. 
On  either  side  stretched  the  beautiful  green  rolling  country- 
side, displaying  fields  luxurious  with  waving  green;  fields  filled 
with  tall  hop  poles  all  in  regular  and  symmetrical  lines  now 
festooned  with  the  graceful  plants;  groves  of  beautiful  shade 
trees ;  humble-looking  tile-roofed  farmhouses ;  quaint  and  stately 
windmills,  their  great  wings  revolving  slowly  to  the  breeze,  and 
the  ever  recurring  estaminet,  now  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
now  on  the  other,  where  the  thirsty  regale  themselves  at  stated 
hours  on  mild  beer  or  poor  wine.  Everywhere  the  people  were 
following  their  peaceful  occupations  as  if  war  were  their  natural 
environment. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  passed  long  lines  of  motor  lorries 
returning  from  the  firing  line  for  more  ammunition,  or  carrying 
engineers'  supplies,  rations  and  countless  things  needed  by  the 
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great  army.  Twice  we  passed  long  lines  of  empty  lorries,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  carry  food  to  the  hungry  guns,  and  once 
we  passed  a  railway  station  piled  high  with  supplies  where 
A.S.C.  men  were  busy  loading  their  lorries.  The  lorry  is  the 
most  common  thing  over  here.  Goodness  knows  what  the 
army  could  do  without  it. 

Now  we  enter  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city  (large  for  this 
country).  People  throng  the  streets;  traffic  of  all  kinds  fills 
the  roads  and  we  slow  down  to  a  snail's  pace  as  we  go  through  it. 
The  houses  are  mainly  of  two  stories,  quite  unpretentious  and 
built  right  up  against  the  sidewalk.  We  passed  a  fine  old  church 
with  lofty  steeple  and  noble  dimensions,  looking  rather  neglected 
though  and  out  of  repair.  Soon  we  begin  to  see  evidences  of  war. 
First  one  notices  broken  windows;  then  an  occasional  chip  out 
of  the  brickwork;  then  a  house  with  no  roof,  the  surrounding 
houses  chipped  and  scarred,  all  bearing  a  decidedly  dilapidated 
appearance  but  still  thronged  with  humanity  as  if  such  a  state 
were  unworthy  of  notice.  We  enter  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  larger  four  and  five  storied  buildings  are  pathetically  lacking 
in  glass.  Soldiers  glance  out  of  broken  windows  as  you  pass, 
for  there  is  no  business  now  in  many  lines,  and  the  warehouses 
are  converted  into  billets  and  hospitals.  We  pass  one  of  the 
latter,  distinguished  by  a  great  Red  Cross  flag  so  hung  as  to 
be  visible  to  passing  aircraft,  and  also  by  a  long  line  of  waiting 
ambulances. 

The  public  square  is  reached.  At  one  end  is  a  great  cathedral 
marred  in  places  by  shell  fire  but  still  imposing  and  beautiful. 
The  buildings  in  the  square  are  all  marked  but  not  seriously 
damaged,  except  one  new  building  which  has  a  great  tarpaulin 
about  40  x  60  feet  covering  a  great  hole  in  the  roof.  We  pass 
on  to  a  winding  street  (all  the  streets  wind  in  this  old  town) 
and  approach  the  railway  station.  Here  we  see  substantial 
damage.  The  station  is  a  target  for  many  shells  and  as  the  firing 
line  is  only  about  six  miles  away  good  practice  has  been  made. 
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Whole  houses  have  been  demolished  but  still  the  people  cling 
to  the  remaining  ones.  At  the  station  all  is  activity.  Trains 
come  and  go  in  spite  of  the  shells  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  army  supplies  is  handled  there.  Soon  we  are  in  the  country 
again  and  passing  quickly  over  the  road,  now  smooth,  for  it 
has  been  re-surfaced  by  the  engineers.  The  character  of  the 
countryside  changes  however.  The  farmhouses  are  often  in 
ruins,  and  in  place  of  growing  crops  one  sees  long  lines  of  tethered 
horses  with  ammunition  carts  parked  nearby,  an  engineers' 
dump  piled  with  lumber,  bales  of  sand  bags,  wooden  trench  mats 
and  piles  of  barbed  wire  drums,  then  a  stretch  of  vacant  fields 
and  then  another  dump  filled  with  cases  of  ammunition  or  every 
sort  of  thing  imaginable  that  the  army  requires. 

We  enter  what  was  once  a  prosperous  little  town.  At  this 
end  is  a  field  dressing  station  in  an*  old  brewery  whose  walls 
are  protected  by  sandbags.  A  few  damaged  houses  surround  it, 
but  further  on  no  houses  remain,  only  piles  of  brick  and  rubbish, 
a  most  desolate  sight.  We  are  now  well  within  the  danger 
zone.  The  trenches  are  perhaps  four  miles  away  and  one 
may  know,  but  never  see,  that  in  the  nearby  fields  and  woods 
are  great  guns,  cleverly  hidden  and  at  present  silent.  The 
country  presents  a  deserted  appearance.  One  sees  an  occasional 
shell  hole  but  generally  the  scenery  is  that  of  a  peaceful  country- 
side except  for  the  ruined  farmhouses.  The  fields  are  vacant 
as  it  is  too  far  up  for  waggon  lines.  One  wonders  where  the  grim 
death  is  that  shows  so  little  sign  of  its  presence. 

Suddenly  we  come  to  a  cross  road.  Here  a  sentry  stands. 
We  may  advance  no  farther  in  a  direct  line  to  the  trenches 
in  broad  daylight,  but  our  destination  is  a  mile  to  the  right 
and  parallel  to  the  firing  line,  so  we  turn  and  move  slowly  along 
the  now  very  rough  and  hole-filled  road.  We  pass  an  advanced 
ammunition  dump.  Here  men  are  loading  waiting  waggons 
from  piles  of  brightly  painted  shells  for  the  smaller  field 
guns  in  the  advanced  positions.  The  big  shells  all  come  up  in 
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lorries  right  to  the  big  guns,  usually  at  night,  for  a  convoy 
in  the  day  time  would  probably  be  shelled  and  destroyed  if  an 
enemy  aeroplane  sighted  it.  Our  own  truck  would,  however, 
by  itself,  attract  little  attention  here,  although  a  mile  further 
up  it  would  get  a  hot  reception.  Now  we  pass  an  advanced 
engineers'  dump  where  men  are  busily  engaged  and  we  note 
the  convenient  bomb  proof  shelters,  for  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  does  not  bring  a  fusilade  of  shrapnel  and  high  explosive 
shells  at  some  time  from  the  enemies'  long  range  guns. 

We  reach  our  destination,  a  battery  headquarters  in  a  farm- 
house. The  truck  stops,  we  hop  out  and  soon  a  fatigue  party 
is  unloading  the  rations.  We  glance  around,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen,  nothing  is  to  be  heard,  only  the  ordinary  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  countryside.  Suddenly  we  hear  a  low  hum. 
A  sentry  searches  the  sky  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses  and  soon 
pronounces  the  approaching  plane  to  be  a  friend.  In  fact  it  is 
a  plane  starting  out  to  observe  for  our  artillery  fire.  If  it  were 
an  enemy,  on  the  sentry's  whistle,  every  one  would  seek  cover 
and  remain  still  till  the  plane  disappeared  (chased  either  by 
our  anti-aircraft  guns  or  our  planes),  for  any  movement  of  troops 
would  bring  a  shower  of  shells  at  that  point. 

We  ask  permission  to  visit  a  nearby  heavy  battery  and, 
as  the  truck  has  to  remain  some  time,  the  permission  is  granted. 
We  cross  a  field  and  before  we  realize  it  arrive  at  a  great  howitzer. 
Its  gun  crew  is  preparing  to  fire.  We  learn  that  a  thirty  minutes' 
bombardment  is  about  to  commence.  A  row  of  great  shells 
is  ready  laid  out,  fuses  are  adjusted  and  charges  ready  at  hand. 
The  order  to  load  is  given.  Two  men  lift  a  shell  and  place  it 
on  the  carrier.  They  carry  it  to  the  gun.  Another  places  in 
the  cordite  cartridge  and  closes  the  breach,  the  officer  calls 
out  a  number  of  figures,  the  gunlayer  turns  a  number  of  small 
wheels,  the  gunner  inserts  the  lanyard  and  all  stand  back. 
The  officer  looks  at  his  watch  and  waits.  After  an  interval 
a  caution  is  given,  when  everyone  holds  his  ears.  The  command 
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"fire"  is  given.  The  gunner  pulls  the  lanyard  then  ensues  a 
terrific  ear-splitting,  heart-stopping,  earth-shaking  crash,  a  ten 
foot  spurt  of  flame,  the  gun  recoils  on  its  springs  and  slowly 
rises  to  position  again,  a  quickly  diminishing  scream  and  the  great 
shell  is  on  its  way.  Now  on  all  sides  are  similar  crashes  and 
screams  and  the  bombardment  is  on.  The  noise  is  terrific  and 
awe  inspiring,  yet  the  gun  crew  are  stolid  and  show  no  emotion. 
They  work  quickly  and  steadily.  A  new  shell  is  in  place,  all 
stand  ready.  So  many  seconds  from  the  former  shot  the  order 
to  fire  is  given.  Again  and  again  with  machine-like  regularity 
the  process  is  repeated.  So  are  the  messengers  of  death  sent 
out  with  no  visible  results  to  the  gunners,  but  far  overhead  is 
a  speck,  it  is  a  plane ;  its  observer  sees  the  result  of  the  shooting. 
He  taps  out  a  wireless  message,  the  battery  officer  makes  the 
necessary  corrections  and  so  the  marvellous  machinery  of  war 
works  smoothly  on. 

For  half  a  hour  we  watch,  fascinated  by  titanic  forces  so 
easily  loosed  yet  entirely  under  control.  The  gun  we  are  watch- 
ing is  firing  independently,  but  fifty  yards  to  our  left  a  four-gun 
battery  is  firing  volleys,  the  crashes  are  thus  intensified  fourfold. 
It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  our  army 
to  see  and  hear  these  great  guns  speaking  defiance  to  the  empire- 
grabbing  Huns. 

Now  the  guns  are  all  silent  again  except  for  the  angry  barks 
of  the  field  guns  far  ahead.  We  walk  back  to  the  truck  and 
find  it  ready  to  depart  but  Fritz  now  interferes  and  we  are  forced 
to  wait.  All  through  our  bombardment  he  has  not  retaliated, 
at  least  not  in  our  direction,  but  now  that  our  guns  are  silent 
he  proceeds  to  answer.  Just  as  our  truck  starts  to  back  out 
to  the  road  we  hear  an  ever  increasing  shrieking  and  rushing 
sound,  it  seems  to  come  out  of  the  clouds  above  and  seems  bent 
in  our  direction.  We  soon  judge  that  it  will  pass  us  and  it  does. 
Far  up  in  the  air  but  farther  down  the  road  we  see  a  great  puff 
of  smoke  that  drifts  away  on  the  breeze  and  almost  immediately 
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a  great  crash,  and  we  realize  that  Fritz's  guns  are  talking.  It 
was  a  great  shrapnel,  a  5.9  we  are  told.  Soon  comes  another  and 
another;  the  road  is  swept  with  shrapnel  just  at  the  cross-roads 
and  so  we  wait  where  we  are  till  the  storm  is  over.  Soon  a  nearer 
and  greater  scream  is  heard,  then  a  great  burst  of  fire  and  smoke 
followed  by  flying  particles,  mud  and  sticks  and  right  between 
us  and  the  guns  a  high  explosive  shell  has  burst.  Fritz  is  trying 
to  find  our  guns.  Shell  after  shell  comes  rushing  after  us,  some- 
times we  can  hear  three  or  four  in  the  air  at  once.  They  all 
explode  in  the  field  in  front  of  us  but  well  past  the  guns  and 
so  they  do  no  damage;  twenty-five  yards  less  elevation  and  the 
story  might  have  been  different.  The  only  result  is  a  new  number 
of  gaping  holes  in  the  field  and  the  whistle  of  flying  pieces  of 
shell.  We  get  between  the  house  and  the  field  and  it  is  well 
we  do  so,  as  another  shell  explodes  besides  the  house,  tearing 
a  great  hole  and  splattering  flying  steel  against  the  sides  and 
roof.  One  piece  half  as  big  as  my  hand  drops  at  our  feet,  I  go 
to  pick  it  up  but  soon  drop  it  with  burned  fingers.  Later  it  is 
added  to  my  collection  of  souvenirs.  One  shell  actually  does 
land  amongst  a  battery  but  the  only  damage  done  is  to  an 
ammunition  carrier,  which  is  bent  beyond  recognition.  All 
the  gun  crew  are  safe  in  their  dugout,  for,  now  that  their  duties 
are  done,  they  seek  cover.  Of  course,  in  a  continued  bombard- 
ment they  would  still  keep  working  the  guns  and  so  perhaps 
suffer  casualties,  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  Fritz's  fire  and 
his  knowledge  of  our  gun  positions. 

After  fifteen  minutes  the  shells  come  more  slowly  and  finally 
cease  entirely.  There  is  peace  now,  after  great  uproar,  except 
for  the  distant  bark  of  a  few  field  guns  still  plugging  away. 

Our  driver,  Wilf,  deems  it  safe  to  proceed,  so  we  jump  in 
and  bump  away  at  a  smart  pace  over  the  rough  road  just  in  case 
an  odd  shrapnel  should  come  over  and  catch  us  unawares.  You 
may  ask,  "How  does  one  feel  under  shell  fire?"  The  answer 
depends  on  circumstances.  I  will  admit  it  isn't  very  pleasant 
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to  hear  the  scream  of  an  approaching  shell  and  to  wonder  if 
it  is  coming  right  at  you,  but  one  soon  learns  to  judge  the  distance 
and  whether  is  it  going  above,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If 
it  announces  by  its  greatly  increased  roar  and .  its  apparent 
direction,  that  it  is  coming  just  to  the  spot  where  one  happens 
to  be,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  drop  flat  on  the  ground,  for 
unless  the  shell  actually  hits  one  or  lands  a  yard  or  two  away, 
the  most  one  will  get  is  a  bad  scare  and  a  shower  of  mud  and 
stones  since  the  force  of  the  burst  is  upwards  and  outwards. 
This  kind  of  shell  is  intended  to  break  down  fortifications  and 
disable  guns  and  have  a  fairly  local  effect.  Then  again,  if  a 
battery  is  being  shelled  and  the  enemy  knows  the  approximate 
location,  one  may  sit  a  hundred  yards  away  and  watch  shell 
after  shell  burst  around  or  on  the  battery  position  and  be  as  safe 
as  if  one  hundred  miles  away. 

The  above  remarks  all  refer  to  counter  battery  work  with 
H.E.  (high  explosives).  Shrapnel  presents  a  different  case. 
Any  burst  of  shrapnel  between  you  and  the  direction  from  which 
it  is  coming  is  dangerous.  The  best  thing  to  do  in  that  case 
is  to  seek  bomb-proof  shelter  or  a  deep  ditch.  No  one  likes 
shrapnel,  or  any  shell  fire  for  that  matter,  that  is  directed  at  one. 
When  soldiers  advance  through  it,  it  is  only  by  exercising  great 
determination,  or  when  they  forget  fear  and  are  excited  by  the 
heat  of  battle  and  the  lust  for  slaughtering  their  enemy. 

Our  truck  soon  left  the  danger  zone  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  were  back  at  our  starting  point  with  an  appetite  for  supper, 
enhanced  by  the  excitement  of  our  little  trip. 

I  have  written  the  last  half  of  this  letter  several  days  after- 
wards and  since  then  another  great  battle  has  been  fought  and 
won  by  us,  resulting,  so  I  believe,  in  the  retaking  of  lost  trenches 
and  some  of  the  enemy's  trenches  and  some  prisoners.  This  was 
made  possible  by  these  same  great  guns.  I  have  had  a  more 
intimate  experience  of  how  mighty  those  guns  must  be,  for  I 
have  been  taken  off  the  frontier  post  and  have  been  placed  in 
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an  ammunition  fatigue  party.  The  last  two  days,  fifty  of  us 
have  been  unloading  great  shells  from  freight  cars  and  piling 
them  at  sidings,  or  loading  them  on  trucks.  Most  of  them 
are  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  lift  so  they  are  rolled  up  planks 
on  to  great  stacks,  where  they  lie  ready  to  be  carted  to  the  guns 
in  great  lorries. 


The  Lucky  Thirteen 

By  a  Successful  Raider. 

WHILE  at  the  front  near  Lens  a  party  of  eighteen  of  us 
were  drilled  for  a  raid  on  the  enemy's  outpost,  which 
was  not  thirty  yards  from  our  front.  The  whole  plan 
of  his  trenches  was  laid  out  with  tapes  and  for  two  days  we  prac- 
tised our  parts  .Then  we  were  hurried  "up  the  line"  and  without 
waste  of  time,  loaded  down  with  bombs,  grenades,  etc.  We 
crept  out  into  "No  Man's  Land"  and  waited  for  our  scouts 
to  blow  up  his  wire  entanglements.  The  night  was  very  quiet, 
only  an  odd  shell  now  and  then  passing  to  and  fro.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait,  but  it  seemed  like  hours.  Then  came  a  terrific 
explosion  and  we  knew  we  were  "into  it."  Our  light  artillery 
opened  up  and  put  a  barrage  around  to  keep  the  Germans  from 
rushing  up  reinforcements.  We  soon  reached  his  trenches.  Our 
bombs  and  ammunition  came  into  service.  It  was  exciting, 
but  our  training  and  knowledge  of  his  trenches  greatly  helped 
us.  We  seemed  right  at  home.  Our  orders  were  to  bring  back 
one  prisoner.  We  brought  thirteen.  This  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  successful  bombing  raids  as  none  of  our  party  was 
any  the  worse  for  the  trip,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  inform- 
ation was  obtained  from  the  lucky  thirteen  prisoners. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  Trinity  Man  who  was  in  this  raid  was 
awarded  a  Military  Medal,  but  he  will  tell  nothing  of  his  par- 
ticular part.) 


Over  the  Top  With  Our  Splendid 
Infantry  at  Vimy  Ridge 

(From  a  Signaller's  Letter  Home) 

AND  then  back  to  war  again.  I  have  much  of  interest 
to  tell  you  this  time,  some  of  which  may  be  distasteful 
and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  quite  welcome  news.  Without 
any  further  parley  please  know  that  I,  once  an  innocent  bomb- 
proof er,  had  occasion  to  "go  over  the  top."  One  peaceful 
day  a  new  sort  of  phone  was  introduced  to  us,  and  I,  poor  fool, 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  it.  As  a  result  of  this  our  officer  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  it  over  the  top  in  the  "big  show."  Without 
much  reluctance  I  consented.  Then  one  day  we  all  went 
forward  for  the  attack. 

Previously,  since  coming  to  France,  on  the  eve  of  a  big 
stunt  we  have  been  sitting  in  a  dugout  and  expressing  ourselves 
something  like  this:  "Well,  tomorrow,  the  boys  go  over;  poor 
beggars,  some  of  them  will  never  come  back."  And  here,  this 
time,  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  "poor  beggars."  However,  strange 
to  say,  I  did  not  worry  much ;  as  the  night  wore  through  and  the 
appointed  time  came  slowly  round  I  was  surprised  at  my 
calmness  and  the  absence  of  nervousness  which  I  had  thought 
would  possess  me. 

At  the  zero  hour  our  party,  three  battalion  men  and  myself, 
hopped  out  of  the  front  line  trench  with  the  infantry.  I've 
read  and  listened  to  very  vivid  descriptions  of  famous  barrages, 
but  never,  never,  realized  what  it  meant  until  that  morning. 
The  noise  was  overwhelming;  shells  burst  in  all  directions 
and  I  was  wondering  why  none  came  so  very  close  to  me,  when 
one  burst  right  beside  me,  killing  two  men.  I  felt  the  heat 
of  the  explosion,  and  the  smell  of  the  gunpowder  made  me 
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cough.  On  we  went;  men  fell  wounded  and  killed  on  all  sides, 
but  the  four  of  us  keeping  together,  missed  everything.  Then 
came  a  halt.  With  our  stores,  which  weighed  very  heavy, 
and  with  all  our  other  equipment  and  rifles,  we  couldn't  keep 
up.  We  dropped  in  a  shell  hole  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
found  ourselves  in  a  fine  pickle.  Evidently  the  wave  which 
we  started  out  with  missed  a  section  of  our  trench,  for  there 
was  sniping  going  on.  Two  men  to  our  right  were  picked  off, 
and  they  were  taking  several  shots  at  us.  My  instructions 
from  our  officer  were  to  take  no  unnecessary  risks,  and  with  this 
in  mind  I  advised  staying  where  we  were  until  the  snipers 
were  disposed  of.  One  man  dissented,  and  I  knew  from  a  talk 
with  the  two  men  afterward  that  they  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  go  on.  However,  I  was  in  charge  and 
assumed  all  responsibility,  so  we  rested.  Then,  without  any 
warning,  one  of  the  three  jumped  out  of  the  hole,  and  had  no 
sooner  done  so  when  a  sniper  got  him,  and  he  fell  dead. 

To  our  left,  about  fifty  yards  away,  was  a  communication 
trench ;  after  we  had  stayed  in  the  shell  hole  about  half  an  hour 
(and,  by  the  way,  that  particular  hole  was  filled  with  mud 
and  water)  we  made  up  our  minds  to  get  back  to  the  C.  T.  trench. 
Using  the  shelter  of  shell  holes,  and  a  little  "legs",  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  across,  but  one  of  the  chaps  had  his 
shrapnel  helmet  hit.  In  the  trench  (which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  long  ditch  of  large  shell  holes)  we  found  a  few  wounded. 

After  setting  up  our  instruments  we  dressed  up  the  wounded 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  sent  back  the  information  regarding 
the  snipers.  Then  who  should  come  along  but  our  officer 
who  had  come  over  with  a  party  of  linesmen.  We  found  that 
they,  too,  had  been  unable  to  get  their  lines  any  further  than 
Fritz's  second  line.  He  was  quite  pleased  to  find  us  as  far  as 
we  were,  and  then  told  us  that  three  men  of  his  party  had  been 
killed,  and  three  wounded,  so  we  considered  ourselves  lucky. 
We  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon 
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"sniping  the  snipers,"  and  when  we  got  together  a  larger  party 
we  killed  the  whole  bunch  of  them.  No  quarter  for  that  kind 
of  men !  We  returned  to  the  office  in  the  evening,  caked  with  mud 
and  soaked  through.  Every  one  of  us  was  shaking  as  if  he 
had  the  St.  Vitus'  dance  or  something  of  the  sort.  We  received 
quite  a  welcome  from  our  own  men,  and  I  packed  myself  off 
to  bed.  Before  going  to  sleep  I  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  of 
thanks  for  the  protection  I  had  received,  and  I  thought  of  how 
happy  you  would  be  to  know  that  everything  had  turned  out 
right. 

But  once  was  enough,  and  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  experience. 
For  one  thing  I  understand  the  work  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
enormous  credit  and  honor  which  they  deserve.  Don't  forget 
the  Infantryman.  If  you  get  a  chance  give  him  the  best  time. 
Show  him  the  respect  which  is  his.  All  praise  to  the  young 
fellow  who  takes  out  a  commission  with  them.  I/est  you  should 
worry,  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
performance.  The  system  of  warfare  is  changing,  so  keep 
on  expecting  me  back. 


A  Quiet  Day  in  Sunny  Italy 

By  a  Flying  Officer 

SUNNY  Italy!  Yes,  when  the  sun  is  shining  it  is  certainly 
bright,  but  then,  like  every  other  country,  there  are  times 
when  the  sun  seems  to  have  run  away  to  hide  and  forgotten 
to  come  back.  In  fact,  there  were  some  days  when  it  was  so 
cold  that  you  could  think  of  Canada  and  fur  coats  without 
raising  a  single  bead  of  perspiration  on  your  brow.  Can  you 
imagine  a  place  where  you  can  have  the  extremes  of  hot  and 
cold  weather  within  twenty  minutes  of  each  other?  Sure  you 
can  if  you  only  stop  to  think,  but  if  you  will  follow  this  yarn, 
I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

"Three-thirty  sir!  Time  to  get  up.  Lovely  morning  for 
your  patrol."  Thus  our  orderly  would  awaken  my  observer 
and  myself,  quite  cheerfully  in  spite  of  all  the  nasty  things  we 
had  said  to  him  in  the  past  and  that  he  knew  we  would  say 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  us  fully  aroused.  However,  the  angry 
mutterings  of  a  pilot  and  observer  in  His  Majesty's  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service  did  not  seem  to  bother  him  in  the  least.  "Here 
are  your  clothes,  Sir.  I  will  have  a  cup  of  coffee  for  you  when 
you  are  dressed,"  in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  if  I  did  not 
hurry  I  would  be  a  bad  boy.  After  much  grousing  and  abusing 
of  everyone  in  general,  we  were  ready  for  our  "Dawn  Patrol," 
scheduled  for  4.00  a.m.  How  well  our  orderly  arranged  things 
for  us  and  how  often  we  wish,  now  that  we  are  back  in  civil 
life,  that  we  could  have  him  to  smooth  out  many  of  the  rough 
places. 

After  a  morning  drink  and  a  few  deep  breaths  of  air  wafted 
in  from  the  Adriatic,  we  were  awake.  We  climbed  aboard  our 
machine  which  was  standing  waiting  on  the  aerodrome  like 
a  race  horse  ready  to  be  off,  the  observer  having  examined 
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his  bombs,  machine  guns,  message  droppers,  etc.,  and  I  my 
gun  and  tested  my  controls.  After  a  few  rotations  of  the  propel- 
lers the  mechanic  called  "Contact",  I  turned  on  the  switch 
and  shouted  "Contact."  Another  swing  and  the  engine  was 
revolving,  it  being  a  rotary  one.  It  was  working  in  fine  style 
and  gave  its  revolutions  without  one  kick  back.  I  throttled 
her  down,  waved  the  chocks  away  and  we  were  gliding  along 
the  aerodrome  and  soon  soaring  like  a  bird. 

Oh,  what  a  morning,  cool,  clear  and  bracing!  Orders  for 
our  patrol  were  "N.  10  E-,  35  miles  at  1,000  feet  and  return; 
watch  out  for  enemy  submarines,  surface  craft  or  hostile  aircraft." 
We  sailed  along,  covered  our  thirty-five  miles  and  turned  to 
come  home.  Then  we  were  rewarded  for  our  early  rising.  Over 
there  on  our  left,  apparently  sixty  miles  away,  .was  the  morning 
sun,  a  flaming  ball  of  fire,  coming  up  over  the  snow-capped 
mountains  on  the  west  coast  of  Albania.  We  climbed  a  little 
higher  just  to  increase  the  size  of  the  ball  of  fire.  What  a  glorious 
sight  it  was.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  describe  its  beauty 
to  you.  We  arrived  home  all  too  soon,  ready  for  breakfast  and 
to  report  "Dawn  Patrol  completed — N.T.R.  (nothing  to  report)". 

After  breakfast,  as  I  was  duty  pilot  for  the  day,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  the  round  of  the  hangers  and  camp  with  the 
squadron  Commander.  Everyone  was  busy  as  we  had  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  flying  in  the  last  few  weeks,  which  meant 
testing  and  adjusting  of  wires  and  controls  besides  work  on 
engines  and  guns. 

The  morning's  routine  work  was  finished  in  time  for  us  to 
go  down  to  the  sea,  about  one  mile  distant,  for  a  swim.  Warning 
the  stand-by-duty  pilot  I  went  off  with  two  of  the  other  fellows. 
We  walked  over  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Owing  to 
the  hot  weather  the  water  was  fine.  We  spent  about  an  hour 
in  and  out  the  water  having  some  real  good  exercise  and  adding 
to  our  coat  of  tan. 

Having  always  been  used  to  swimming  in  fresh  water  at 
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home  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  get  into  the  salt  water.  I  did 
not  miss  many  chances  in  the  hot  season. 

We  returned  from  our  bathing  considerably  refreshed  and,  even 
though  we  were  hot  (yes,  just  about  roasted),  we  had  acquired 
an  appetite  with  which  we  were  able  to  do  justice  to  a  fairly 
good  meal.  While  eating,  our  conversation  drifted  toward 
the  subject  of  Zeppelins,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  were  supposed  to  have  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic 
and  we  had  been  warned  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  it.  However, 
the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  seemed  to  be  that  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  we  would  not  see  it  on  our  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  custom  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  is  for 
everyone  to  knock  off  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  the 
hot  weather.  Our  camp  had  just  got  nicely  quieted  for  its 
afternoon  siesta  when  the  Squadron  Commander  was  called 
to  the  phone  and  ordered  by  Wing  Headquarters  to  send  two 
fighting  scouts  to  investigate  a  moving,  silvery  object  at  15,000 
feet,  going  in  a  northerly  direction  and  reported,  by  a  lookout 
station  twenty-five  miles  south  of  us,  to  appear  like  an  airship. 

Immediately  the  hostile  aircraft  alarm  was  sounded,  and 
everyone  was  disturbed  and  moving.  The  duty  pilot  and  the 
stand-by-duty  pilot  were  soon  ready  and  away  in  search  of  the 
elusive  silvery  bubble  of  air.  We  climbed  and  soon  the  atmosphere 
changed  in  spite  of  our  warm  leather  coats,  helmets,  fur  gauntlets, 
etc.,  and  we  could  feel  the  cold  blast  of  the  air.  At  15,000  feet, 
we  searched  all  over  the  heel  of  Italy  but  could  find  no  sight 
of  anything  such  as  the  Italians  had  reported.  I  had  been  trying 
to  rub  my  cheeks,  at  least  the  small  parts  that  were  exposed, 
but  felt  that  they  were  frozen.  I  had  hardly  rocked  my  machine 
back  and  forth  twice  as  a  signal  to  give  up  our  search,  when 
my  partner  in  the  hunt  put  down  his  machine's  nose  and  started 
for  home.  Fearing  that  my  cheeks  were  frozen  and  remembering 
how  sore  a  face  one  of  the  boys  had  a  few  days  before,  following 
a  quick  descent  from  a  cold  height  to  a  warmer  level,  I^came 
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down  slowly.  On  landing  at  the  aerodrome  I  found  my  flying 
mate  suffering  as  much  as  you  would  if  you  tried  to  thaw  a  frozen 
ear  beside  a  roaring  grate  fire. 

In  the  evening  we  had  another  patrol  similar  to  that  of  the 
morning,  only  we  were  able  to  watch  the  sun  set  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful array  of  beautiful  colors,  rivalling  the  picture  we  had 
seen  in  the  morning.  However,  the  evening  picture  was  much 
quieter  and  more  in  harmony  with  our  own  feelings. 

Thus  ended  another  quiet  day  without  anything  of  interest 
to  report  to  the  Admiralty,  still  it  was  a  day  in  which  once  again 
duty  had  been  performed. 


Eating  Humble  Pie 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  events  which  I  personally  wit- 
nessed took  pace  after  the  battle  of  Arras  in  September, 
1918,  when  the  Prisoners'  Cage  at  1st  Divisional  Head- 
quarters contained  some  five  hundred  Huns.  Before  sending 
these  prisoners  back  to  the  Corps  cage,  the  Divisional  Com- 
mander, General  Macdonall,  through  his  Intelligence  Officer, 
who  spoke  German,  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  form  into  column 
of  route  (four  abreast)  and  march  past  him  and  salute  him. 
With  German  thoroughness  they  marched  down  the  road,  every- 
one in  step,  doing  the  goose-step,  and  as  they  came  in  line  with 
the  General  every  line  of  four  turned  "Eyes  right"  and  "Carried 
on."  It  was  a  great  delight  to  the  large  number  of  our  men 
who  gathered  to  witness  this  spectacle. 


An  Infantry  Adventure 

By  Sky  Pilot. 

MY  friend  Fennell,  a  subaltern,  his  sturdy  batman  Mere- 
dith, and  a  company  scout,  went  out  one  night  to 
prowl  around  No  Man's  Land,  as  a  little  reconnoitering 
patrol.  The  cold,  wet  ground  puts  the  abdominal  organs  to  a 
very  severe  test  as  one  crawls  along  the  ground,  so  the  scout 
soon  had  to  give  up  and  come  in.  The  other  two  continued 
the  patrol. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  listening  at  various  points  along  the 
enemy's  wire,  Fennell  concluded  that  the  Bosche  wasn't  very 
active  along  this  front.  Feeling  that  he  had  pretty  well  explored 
that  section  of  No  Man's  Land,  and  finding  it  free  of  the  enemy, 
he  got  on  his  feet  and  prepared  to  walk  straight  back  to  our 
lines.  Before  he  had  taken  a  step  and  before  he  could  crouch  to 
the  ground  again,  a  tall  helmeted  figure  appeared  in  the  gloom, 
approaching  from  the  right.  Fennell' s  sole  defence  was  his 
revolver  and  some  bombs.  Meredith  had  an  Irish  shillelah 
and  more  bombs.  His  shillelah  was  more  like  a  police  baton, 
with  nail  studs  bristling  from  all  sides  of  its  head. 

Both  men  stood  perfectly  still.  The  strange  figure  came 
straight  towards  them,  to  within  a  very  few  yards.  His  rifle 
was  seen  to  be  slung  over  his  shoulder — not  at  all  prepared  for 
action.  His  bayonet  gleamed  in  the  rays  of  a  distant  Verey 
light.  He  would  surely  be  an  easy  prisoner  if  alone.  But  a 
similar  figure  appeared  behind  him,  at  the  same  time  the  man 
first  seen  took  a  left  incline,  as  if  following  a  beaten  path,  and 
passed  not  more  than  five  yards  from  his  enemies.  The  second 
did  likewise,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  In  short,  thirteen  went 
by  at  intervals  of  twenty  feet  or  thereabouts.  They  disap- 
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peared  in  silence  into  the  darkness  on  the  left,  little  dreaming  of 
the  disturbance  they  had  caused  in  two  fluttering  hearts  behind 
them. 

And  the  fluttering  was  not  to  be  ended  yet.  As  soon  as  he 
could  venture  a  whisper,  Meredith  gasped,  "Sir,  I've  thrown 
away  the  pin  from  a  bomb."  He  had  prepared  for  action,  and 
now  that  action  had  proved  scarcely  an  advisable  policy,  the 
problem  was  to  dispose  of  his  Mills  grenade  without  needless 
risk  to  himself.  Ten  minutes'  search  in  the  grass  proved  fruit- 
less. The  pin  could  not  be  found.  Fennell  took  pains  to  enjoin 
the  utmost  caution.  "There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
Meredith.  You  hold  that  lever  down  with  your  thumb  and 
grip  it  like  grim  death  until  we  get  back  into  the  trenches.  Other- 
wise, it's  good-night  for  us." 

Meredith  did  his  part.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  pick  one's 
steps  through  a  barricade  of  wire  entanglement,  realizing  that  in 
case  of  a  foot  slipping  or  tripping  the  choice  would  be  so  limited. 
Either  he  would  calmly  collapse  into  a  nest  of  a  hundred  pene- 
trating little  barbs,  or  in  the  effort  to  save  himself  the  bomb 
would  be  dropped,  and  all  effort  to  get  clear  of  its  danger  zone 
would  simply  result  in  further  tearing  of  clothes  and  skin. 
Neither  prospect  was  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

However,  Meredith  negotiated  the  wire  without  mishap,  and 
dropped  into  a  fire-bay  with  a  glorious  feeling  of  relief.  Fennell 
went  along  to  the  neighbouring  sentries,  and  warned  them  to 
duck  their  heads  for  a  few  seconds  until  they  should  hear  a 
bomb  going  off.  Then  with  the  air  of  performing  a  thanksgiving 
ceremonial,  Meredith  lobbed  the  troublesome  grenade  over  the 
parapet.  Both  men  lowered  their  heads  and  listened  expec- 
tantly. First  there  was  the  preliminary  "fizz"  of  the  fuse,  then 
a  silence,  then — more  silence,  in  big  chunks,  so  to  speak.  The 
written  word  can  never  reproduce  the  note  of  disgust  with  which 
both  adventurers  ejaculated,  "DuD  !" 


The  Fatal  (March,  1918)  Retreat 

By  a  Survivor 

YOU  suggested  the  "March,  1918,  Retreat"  as  a  possible 
.story.  While  my  part  in  that  episode  was  limited  to 
a  few  hours  only,  still  perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  details 
of  the  earlier  stages. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  push,  we  were  in  position  just  on 
the  left  of  St.  Quentin,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British  line. 
For  several  weeks  we  were  doing  "Silent  Battery"  work.  Prep- 
arations for  defence  against  the  anticipated  German  Smash 
were  steadily  carried  on.  Almost  every  day  new  batteries 
took  up  positions  around  us.  Reserve  gun  pits,  trenches  and 
wire  entanglements  became  more  elaborate,  so  that  by  the 
middle  of  March  this  section  of  the  line  was  one  of  the  strongest 
points  along  the  whole  front. 

Just  at  this  time  orders  came  down  from  G.H.Q.  to  the  effect 
that  one  gun  from  each  battery  would  move  forward  to  an  ad- 
vanced position  for  the  purpose  of  "sniping".  In  reality 
it  was  a  sacrifice  crew  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  guns  behind, 
should  Fritz  break  through.  With  our  usual  run  of  luck  it 
fell  to  "D"  Sub's  lot  to  be  the  forward  gun.  We  took  up  a 
position  in  an  abandoned  gun  pit  a  few  yards  behind  the  front 
line,  along  with  two  other  guns  from  a  neighboring  battery. 
Each  night  we  sent  over  to  Fritz  his  full  quota  of  "iron  rations". 
Everything  went  well  for  about  a  week.  We  weren't  molested 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  Boche  although  he  knew  perfectly 
well  we  were  there.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March  however 
Fritz  gave  us  all  he  had  and  a  little  more. 

We  had  just  stopped  firing  and  were  rolled  up  in  our  blankets 
for  a  well  earned  rest  when  suddenly  the  fun  started.  To 
attempt  to  describe  that  barrage  would  be  impossible.  Fritz 
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turned  everything  he  had  been  concentrating  for  months  in 
the  way  of  artillery  on  us  and  we  were  caught  absolutely. 
Batteries  were  put  out  of  action  in  no  time,  guns  were  blown 
up  and  destroyed  before  they  could  fire  a  shot.  Gas,  high 
explosives  and  shrapnel,  together  with  an  inky  black  morning 
and  a  dense  fog  created  an  ideal  setting  for  a  scene  more 
weird  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  possible. 

We  were  crouched  in  our  little  shelter,  which  could  hardly 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  "dugout",  waiting  for  anything 
or  everything  to  happen  and  it  wasn't  long  coming.  A  gas 
shell  exploded  in  the  sandbags  forming  the  wall  of  our  shack 
and  immediately  everything  was  confusion.  I  have  only  a 
dim  recollection  of  what  followed.  I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
sharp  pain  in  my  leg,  and  on  looking  down  I  came  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that  I  was  hit.  Everyone  was  scrambling  for  safety 
and  I  wasn't  long  in  following  the  example.  I  was  still  able  to 
walk  so  that  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  a  place  of  comparative 
safety.  I  found  myself  in  a  dugout  with  an  Imperial  sergeant 
and  his  gun  crew,  where  I  remained  till  some  of  the  fellows 
came  up  from  the  guns  behind  and  helped  me  back  to  a  dressing 
station.  It  was  pretty  hard  work  for  everyone  that  morning 
and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  stop  the  German  onrush.  Our 
guns  mowed  great  lanes  in  the  ranks  of  the  Boche,  but  still 
he  came  on,  wave  after  wave.  That  same  evening  found  our 
guns  firing  into  what  had  been  our  horse-lines  in  the  morning. 
By  that  time  however,  I  was  down  at  the  C.C.S.  awaiting  the 
ambulance  train  for  the  base,  mighty  thankful  to  be  still  alive, 
and  hoping  hard  for  " Blighty". 


Resurrected  Treasures 

By  One  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 

I  WENT  to  France  in  May,  1916,  joined  the  25th  Battalion  at 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  went  through  the  battle  of 
Sanctuary  Wood.  I  was  wounded  at  St.  Bloi  July,  7th, 
by  shrapnel  in  both  shoulders,  which  caused  my  sojourn  in 
England  until  April,  1918,  during  which  time  I  was  at  Bramshott 
over  fifteen  months. 

The  second  period  of  service  was  from  April,  1918,  until  the 
arrival  of  our  Battalion  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  Rhine,  at 
Seigburg-Mulldorf,  on  December  13th,  1918.  The  second  trip 
to  France  was  naturally  the  most  crowded  with  events.  I  took 
part  in  all  the  big  engagements  from  Amiens  to  Mons. 

The  battle  of  Amiens  was  truly  a  triumph.  The  co-operation 
of  all  branches  of  the  service  was  as  near  perfect  as  humanly 
possible,  and  although  our  casualties  were  heavy  yet  we  were 
happy.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  was  the  .only  man  left  un- 
scathed in  my  section  of  No.  6  Platoon,  B  Company,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  of  the  battle.  From  then  on  to  Arras  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  old  Hindenburg  line,  was  a  series  of  long,  trying 
night  marches.  The  night  before  the  battle  opened  on 
August  26th,  I  spent  in  Agny,  near  Arras,  with  a  stretcher 
party.  This  was  a  new  experience  for  me,  as  I  had  not  missed 
a  trip  in  the  line  so  far  with  the  Battalion.  However,  the  days 
were  full  of  excitement.  Constant  streams  of  prisoners  were 
coming  in.  We  made  good  use  of  some  of  them,  taking  them 
back  with  us  to  help  carry  in  our  wounded  lads  to  the  dressing 
stations.  I  must  admit  that  some  of  our  boys  made  better 
souvenir  hunters  than  stretcher  bearers,  but  I  never  once  saw 
any  of  our  boys  abusing  the  captured  Huns. 

From  then  onward,  until  we  went  over  the  top  at  the  left 
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of  Cambrai  on  the  morning  of  October  9th,  we  had  a  strenuous 
time.  I  here  lost  my  chum,  with  whom  I  had  bunked  in  billet, 
dugout,  and  funk-hole.  This  lad  (and  he  was  merely  a  boy) 
was  the  son  of  a  Newfoundland  fisherman,  and  the  eldest  of  six 
boys.  The  night  before  we  went  over  at  Cambrai  three  of  us  lay 
in  a  funk-hole  alongside  the  railroad  in  front  of  Cambrai.  Gas 
shells  were  coming  our  way,  and  lots  of  other  shells  too,  but 
Benny  Foote  (this  was  my  chum's  name)  was  quite  cheerful 
as  I  sang  several  verses  of  well  known  hymns,  a  habit  I  had  in 
dugout  life.  Finally,  Benny  pulled  out  of  his  tunic  pocket  a 
Testament  his  mother  had  given  him  before  he  left  Canada, 
and  read  a  chapter  or  two.  He  told  me  then  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  opened  it  since  leaving  home.  He  seemed 
to  get  comfort  from  the  reading.  A  few  hours  later  he  fell 
by  my  side,  just  as  we  had  crossed  the  canal  and  got  into  a  shell- 
torn  old  village  at  the  other  side.  I  missed  his  smiling  face  from 
then  on  to  the  end,  but  anyway  I  hope  that  Benny  has  gone 
to  his  good  reward.  The  comradeship  of  those  days  seems  to 
be  sadly  lacking  in  these  days,  two  years  after;  but  let  us  hope 
that  all  this  strife  and  unrest  is  part  of  God's  own  plan.  I 
quote  the  following  lines : 

' '  God's  ways  seem  dark,  but  soon  or  late 
They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day. 
The  evil  will  not  brook  delay, 
The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait." 

On  November  8th,  1918,  the  25th  Battalion  (strength  200 
men)  fought  its  last  battle,  at  Elouges,  in  Belgium,  about  sixteen 
kilometers  before  Mons.  Without  a  gun  to  support  us,  we 
fought  the  Huns  in  the  streets,  and  drove  them  from  the  town. 
It  was  quite  an  exciting  scrap.  The  civilians  were  down  in 
their  cellars,  while  our  boys  chased  the  Germans  through  houses 
and  streets.  My  narrow  escapes  here  were  numerous,  but  no 
more  so  than  my  comrades,  and  when  we  settled  down  that 
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night  in  an  old  church  for  our  billet,  the  enemy  was  on  the  run 
towards  Mons.  The  following  day  we  rested  and  watched 
other  brigades,  transports,  etc.,  come  up  and  pass  through 
to  the  final  wind-up  at  Mons. 

Armistice  Day,  three  days  later,  was  spent  in  Wasmes, 
and  was  naturally  the  cause  of  much  liveliness  and  rejoicing. 
The  old  Belgian  lady  in  whose  house  I  was  billeted,  took  me 
out  into  her  garden  and  showed  me  all  kinds  of  brass  and  copper 
ware  she  had  dug  up,  after  it  had  been  hidden  from  the  Germans 
for  four  years. 

November  12th,  we  held  a  church  parade  service  in  the  only 
Protestant  church  in  the  vicinity,  and  we  had  a  fine  sermon 
from  the  Belgian  pastor,  followed  by  one  from  our  own  Padre, 
Rev.  J.  Macdonald,  a  fine  man  and  a  front-line  chaplain  too. 

CROSSING  THE  RHINE. 

We  now  entered  on  the  final  chapter,  the  long  march  to 
Germany  to  become  a  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  We 
left  Frameries,  near  Mons,  on  November  18th,  1918,  and  crossed 
the  border  into  Germany  on  December  5th,  and  the  Rhine, 
at  Bonn,  on  December  13th,  being  here  reviewed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Currie. 

I  look  upon  this  march  as  quite  a  feat  —  full  marching  order, 
a  distance  of  about  300  kilometres  through  very  hilly  country, 
until  we  got  to  the  border. 

The  scenery  around  the  Rhine  is  splendid.  It  is  a  flat, 
fertile  country,  well  cultivated.  Bonn  is  a  fine  city.  There 
is  a  splendid  electric  train  service  connecting  Bonn,  Cologne, 
Coblenz  and  other  Rhine  towns. 

Our  treatment  by  the  German  civilians  was  excellent,  and 
I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
shown  to  myself  in  the  homes  where  it  was  my  privilege  to 
stay.  The  rest  was  very  welcome  after  the  long  march.  It 
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seems  wonderful  to  me  looking  backward  now,  that  our  spirits 
kept  up,  especially  when  we  got  news  from  England  that  units 
were  on  the  way  home  to  Canada.  Our  spirits  would  have  sunk 
lower  still  if  we  had  known  then  that  we  had  to  spend  a  further 
two  months  in  Belgium  after  we  left  Germany  towards  the  end 
of  January. 

Coming  back  to  Belgium  our  Battalion  detrained  at  Auvelais, 
near  Charleroi,  and  here  we  spent  two  dreary  months,  irksome 
to  myself  on  account  of  the  fact  that  my  wife  and  child  awaited 
me  in  Blighty.  While  at  Auvelais  I  made  a  few  trips,  one  to 
the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  another  to  Tamines.  This  latter 
place  will  live  in  the  memory  of  Belgium  just  as  long  as  Waterloo 
lives  in  the  memory  of  every  loyal  Britisher.  Here,  on  August 
14th,  1914,  six  hundred  men  and  women  were  butchered  by  the 
Germans.  A  cross  stands  on  the  spot  in  the  market  place 
where  the  vile  act  was  staged.  I  went  through  the  churchyard 
where  the  victims  of  that  kind  of  Kultur  are  buried. 

I  left  the  Battalion  on  March  19th,  1919,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  the  22nd  —  a  very  thankful  and  happy  man  you 
may  be  sure  —  thankful  because  I  had  been  spared  to  live  through 
it,  and  happy  that  I  was  to  rejoin  my  dear  wife  and  have  my 
first  look  at  my  son  Victor,  born  December  23rd,  1918,  while 
I  was  in  Bonn. 

A  further  stay  in  England  ensued,  when  along  with  my  wife 
and  son,  and  other  soldiers  and  their  dependents,  we  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  White  Star  liner  "Cedric",  July  llth, 
1919,  arriving  at  Halifax  on  the  18th,  where  we  got  our  dis- 
charge, and  travelled  along  with  our  dependents  to  our  final 
destinations. 


Deliverance 

POEM  FORWARDED  BY  E.  V.  CHOWN.    WRITTEN  BY  A  FRENCH 

LADY  WITH  WHOM  MR.   CHOWN  WAS  BILLETED 

AT  SOMAIN,  FRANCE. 

19  Octobre,  1918 
Nous  garderons  de  vous  e'ternelle  m&noire, 

Vaillants  soldats,  nos  defenseurs  ! 
Vous  avez,  en  un  jour  d'e'pouvante  et  de  gloire, 

Brise"  le  joug  des  oppreseurs. 
Us  ont  fui,  convulses  d'une  rage  homicide, 

Sans  consommer  1'ceuvre  de  mort 
Pre'pare'e  en  secret,  dans  une  ombre  perfide  ; 

Vain  fut  leur  satanique  effort  ! 
De  par  dela  les  mers,  des  legions  de  braves 

Ont  surgi  pour  nous  secourir  ; 
Leur  ge*nereuse  ardeur  n'a  pas  connu  d'entraves, 

Us  sont  venus  vaincre  ou  mourir  ! 
Comment  leur  exprimer  notre  reconnaissance  ? 

Des  mots  ne  valent  pas  du  sang. 
Nos  cceurs  disent  a  Dieu  :  ' '  Donnez  bonheur,  puissance 

Aux  sauveurs  du  vieux  Pays  franc  ! 
A  ceux  qui,  les  premiers,  pour  calmer  nos  alarmes, 

Ont  tendu  leur  loyale  main, 
Aux  chers  Canadiens,  a  leurs  Compagnons  d'armes, 

Les  Liberateurs  de  Somain  ! 

M.  C.  HUEGUEDIEU. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  MR.  J.  T.  EVANS,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

We  shall  keep  an  eternal  memory  of  you,  valiant  soldiers, 
our  defenders  !  You  have,  in  a  day  of  fright  and  of  glory, 
broken  the  yoke  of  the  oppressors.  They  have  fled,  convulsed 
with  homicidal  rage,  without  completing  the  work  of  death 
prepared  in  secret,  in  perfidious  darkness  ;  their  Satanic  effort 
was  in  vain  ! 

Legions  of  the  brave  have  surged  from  beyond  the  seas  to 
rescue  and  assist  us  ;  their  generous  ardour  has  known  no 
fetters  ;  they  have  come  to  conquer,  or  to  die  ! 

How  can  we  express  to  them  our  gratitude  ;  Words  do  not 
equal  the  value  of  blood  ! 

Our  hearts  say  to  God  : 

"Give  Happiness,  and  Power,  to  the  saviours  of  the  old 
French  country  !  To  those  who,  the  first  to  calm  our  alarms, 
have  extended  their  loyal  hands.  To  the  dear  Canadians — to 
their  companions-in-arms — the  Liberators  of  Somain  ! " 


With  the  Airmen 

IT  was  an  interesting  evening  to  me.  There  were  three 
boys,  all  of  whom  had  seen  service  and  been  casualtied. 
I  could  not  lead  the  conservation,  could  not  even  keep 
up  with  it,  but  here  are  some  of  the  notes  I  jotted  down. 

CATCHING  SUBS.  "I  served  in  the  Coast  Defence.  Ours 
was  a  Sop  with  two-seater  seaplane.  We  took  off  from  water  but 
could  only  take  off  from  smooth  water,  say  from  a  bay  or  river 
mouth.  Our  beat  was  Scarborough  to  Holden.  Our  duties, 
to  report  all  vessels  within  eight  miles  of  the  coast  and  to  watch 
for  submarines.  We  were  expected  to  detect  and  distinguish 
at  thirty  feet  under  water,  a  Hun  from  one  of  our  own  subs., 
although  our  own  were  not  expected  to  stay  under  inside  the 
eight-mile  limit. 

The  distance  a  sub.  is  discernible  under  water  depends 
upon  the  water,  the  day  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  but  on 
an  average  say  seventy-five  feet.  When  we  sighted  an  enemy 
sub.  we  signalled  our  destroyers  and  had  to  give  the  location 
of  the  sub  in  reference  to  the  destroyer.  The  latter  would 
cover  the  place  indicated  and  drop  a  depth  charge  timed  for 
ten  or  twenty  feet  according  to  our  report.  It  was  our  duty 
to  watch  and  report  result.  The  Hun  got  very  cunning  and 
would  often  throw  out  oil,  so  as  to  make  us  believe  he  had 
been  hit  when  he  really  had  escaped.  We  however,  got  wise  to 
this  ruse. 

Our  code  was  changed  every  few  days.  Once  when  on  our 
patrol  we  were  lost  in  a  fog.  We  had  been  cruising  around 
waiting  for  our  relief,  who  was  unaccountably  delayed.  My 
comrade  got  a  chance  to  take  a  picture  of  a  sunset  and  the  fog 
bank  or  cloud.  While  doing  so  he  allowed  the  machine  to  drift 
out  of  our  beat  and  we  did  not  know  where  we  were.  We  had 
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petrol  for  only  a  few  minutes  more  than  our  regulation  time 
and  realized  now  that  we  had  to  alight.  Wired  for  help.  Could 
only  send  calls,  could  not  receive  any.  The  machine  started 
to  fall.  I  got  one  foot  free.  The  other  was  fast,  when  we 
struck  water  my  leg  was  wrenched.  We  managed  to  cling  to 
the  floats  and  hung  on  awaiting  rescue.  About  eleven  o'clock 
we  could  see  the  searchlights  of  a  destroyer  cross  and  recross 
our  line.  They  were  searching  for  us.  I  was  unconscious 
when  rescued.  My  comrade  who  was  in  charge  of  the  seaplane 
and  who  was  a  green  pilot,  was  courtmartialled.  I  was  sent 
to  a  hospital  and  did  not  get  out  until  after  the  Armistice.  The 
plane  was  brought  in  the  next  day  after  the  crash. 

I  arrived  back  on  duty  just  in  time  to  see  eight  German 
subs,  convoyed  in.  They  were  part  of  the  German  Fleet  being 
delivered  to  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

GONE  FOR  ENGLAND'S  SAKE.  Part  of  our  training  consisted 
of  going  up  over  a  small  pond  and  then  diving  towards  it  and 
firing  the  full  belt  with  the  machine  gun  as  we  dived. 

Only  one  man  was  to  fire  at  a  time.  Roscoe  in  his  one 
gun  pup  had  a  jam  and  was  delayed.  He  released  it  and  came 
back  to  dive  and  fire,  which  he  did,  but  his  time  had  lapsed. 

Meanwhile  B who  was  to  follow,  had  gone  up  and  was 

probably  two  thousand  feet  above  Roscoe.  B had  a 

two  gun  machine.  He  dived,  not  knowing  that  Roscoe  was 
under  him,  fired  both  his  machine  guns  at  the  pond  just  as 
Roscoe  straightened  out  to  fly  over  home.  A  bullet  caught 
Roscoe  in  the  head,  his  machine  went  into  a  spin  and  crashed. 

"One  more  gone  for  England's  sake." 

"Did  you  serve  elsewhere  than  in  the  Coast  Defence?" 
"O  yes,  I  often  taxied  across  the  Channel  to  France  with  anew 
'bus  and  brought  an  old  one  home.  Once  when  over  the  water 
at  about  eight  thousand  feet,  I  saw  a  two  seater,  ten  thousand 
feet  up,  burst  into  flames.  The  pilot  was  immediately  enveloped, 
his  observer  sprang  up.  I  saw  him  wave  to  me  and  plunge 
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downward.  He  shot  past  me  feet  first,  his  coat  skirt  was  up, 
so  I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  it  was  a  gruesome  sight.  The 
machine  too  dropped.  At  about  two  thousand  feet  up  I  saw 
the  engine  and  something  else  drop  ahead  into  the  sea.  The 
plane  was  practically  burnt  up. 

"Two  more  gone  for  England's  sake." 

At  our  training  depot,  Flynn  went  up  and  took  over  the 
Manchester  Canal.  At  one  thousand  feet  he  met  another 
machine  and  both  came  down.  We  rushed  to  the  place  of 
descent  in  a  Ford.  Flynn  was  crushed  to  death  and  so  were 
the  others. 

"Three  more  gone." 

A  STRANGE  STALL,.  Once  in  France  I  saw  two  of  our  machines 
who  were  being  watched  by  a  Hun  far  above  them.  It  was 
useless  for  them  to  try  and  chase  him  as  he  was  much  faster 
than  they.  However,  they  both  seemed  to  plan  a  stall  at  the 
same  moment,  i.e.,  each  brought  his  machine  into  a  vertical 
position,  where  it  seemed  to  be  standing  on  its  tail.  For  a  moment 
it  would  remain  there  "stalled".  These  two  machines  just 
stalled  up  together  like  bringing  the  palms  of  your  hands  together, 
fingers  up.  Fortunately  the  impact  was  so  slight  that  both 
were  able  to  free  themselves  and  sail  away  to  their  hangars 
only  slightly  damaged. 


A  Night  Experience  on  the 
English  Coast 

By  Jack's  Comrade 

A  day's  leave  induced  two  flying  officers  —  Bill  and  Jack  — 
to  visit  Herne  Bay,  intending  to  return  to  the  Drome  the  same 
evening,   but   the   charming   girls   there   were  so   entertaining 
that  they  missed  their  train  and  had  to  put  up  at  a  "Pub." 
having  nothing  with  them  but  the  clothes  they  had  on.     After 
Bill  had  retired  he  heard  the  ominous  drone  of  the  Gothas  on 
their  way  to  I/ondon.     Surrounding  towns  had  been  bombed 
but  Herne  Bay  had  until  then  escaped,    and  no  anti-aircraft 
guns  had  been  stationed  there.     "Boom,  Boom,  Boom."     Panic 
seized  the  inhabitants.     Frenzy  filled  the  air.     A  wild  consterna- 
tion ensued.     Children  cried;    half-clad  figures  rushed  wildly 
to  and  fro.     Bill  sat  up  in  bed,  intending  to  go  to  the  window 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  anti-aircraft  shells  bursting  —  for  the 
explosions  were  from  an  anti-aircraft  battery  that  had  been 
surreptitiously  installed.     Suddenly  into  the  bedroom  rushed 
a  frenzied  and  terror-stricken  maid,  and  crying  out  "Oh,  come 
on  down  stairs  to  the  cellar,  sir;   come  on  down  stairs,  they're 
bombing  us,"  she  grabbed  Bill  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  out 
of  bed  towards  the  door,  while  he  grabbed  wildly  for  his  trousers 
with  his  free  hand.     "Oh,  go  on  and  save  yourself,  don't  mind 
me,"  he  said  gallantly,  modestly  pulling  on  his  trousers  at  the 
same  time.     Meanwhile,  Jack,  on  the  lower  landing,  had  been 
witnessing  a  revue,  where  comedy  and  pathos  were  so  delight- 
fully blended  that  he  could  not  keep  a  broad  grin  from  expanding 
across  his  features. ' '   You're  laughing, ' '  came  in  horrified  accusing 
tones  from  a  figure  clad  in  a  blanket,  whom  he  recognised  as 
the  proprietor's  wife.     "Yes,  that's  the  Archies,  and  I'm  going 
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up  to  bed,"  he  replied,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  The 
effect  of  the  grin  and  the  half-contemptuous  tones  had  been 
magical,  and  the  motley  crowd,  all  in  deshabille,  sheepishly 
followed  his  example. 


What  Would  You  Have  Done? 

AFTER  you  have  read  this   story  you  will  ask  "Who  is 
he?"     The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  "He  is  one 
of  the  Trinity  Contingent."     Do  not  ask  more  for  the 
story  was  told  me  by  a  prominent  official  of  the  church  who 
vouches  for  its  truth,  under  a  promise  of  positive  secrecy  as  to 
the  chief  actor. 

An  offense  in  connection  with  money  matters  had  been  com- 
mitted. Investigation  placed  the  responsibility  or  guilt  between 
"our  boy"  and  another.  The  other  was  a  married  man  with 
several  children.  The  punishment  that  would  follow  conviction 
would  be  almost  unbearable  to  him  and  his  family.  "Our  boy" 
knew  this  and  by  absolutely  refusing  to  try  to  prove  his  own 
innocence,  practically  encouraged  them  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him 
and  to  punish  him.  He  was  pronounced  guilty,  his  stripes 
taken  away  from  him  and  he  was  degraded  in  the  ranks.  The 
married  man's  conscience  could  not  stand  this  for  he  knew 
"our  boy"  had  done  this  to  save  him  and  his  family.  He 
went  and  confessed  and  "our  boy"  was  exonerated,  but  refused 
to  accept  the  return  of  his  stripes,  saying  "I  will  win  them 
again",  and  he  did,  but  that  is  another  story. 


The  Gas  Attack  and  Counter 
Attack 

By  a  Driver  in  the  Engineers 

ON  the  evening  of  April  21st,  1915,  about  4  p.m.,  as  I  and 
the  Quartermaster  were  returning  to  St.  Jean  from 
Ypres  with  stores  for  our  billets,  we  saw  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  hanging  along  the  horizon  and  noted  that  the  racket  was 
louder  than  usual.  On  nearing  the  billets,  we  met  our  mounted 
men  taking  the  horses  and  carts  back  in  the  direction  of  Poper- 
inghe.  They  were  soon  followed  by  a  party  of  mounted  French 
Colonial  Artillery  drivers,  evidently  anxious  to  give  their  steeds 
freedom  to  make  their  best  pace  westwards,  and  indicating 
by  excited  gesticulations  and  grimaces  that  they  had  experienced 
something  not  quite  to  their  liking. 

Though  hardly  thinking  that  anything  of  a  serious  nature 
had  happened,  we  turned  in  the  same  direction  and  joined 
what  had  now  become  a  general  trek  of  military  and  civilians 
to  a  safer  distance  from  the  shell  fire,  which  was  too  close  to 
be  comfortable. 

We  stopped  to  give  a  lift  to  an  old  man  and  woman  who  with 
three  daughters  had  hastily  gathered  a  few  belongings  together 
and  were  painfully  struggling  along.  When  we  had  placed  them 
in  comparative  safety  they  were  anxious  to  shew  their  gratitude 
by  paying  us,  needless  to  say  their  looks  were  all  the  payment 
we  accepted. 

A  few  miles  from  Pop.  we  pulled  up  and  tried,  in  the  dark,  to 
regain  touch  with  our  own  scattered  company.  A  short  while 
after,  we  were  informed  that  two  wounded  Algerians  were  lying 
in  an  estaminet  close  by,  and,  as  all  of  the  ambulances  going 
west  were  full,  they  looked  like  being  left  without  proper 
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attention.  I  offered  to  take  them  in  the  forage  carts  and  after 
mking  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  some  straw  I  set  off 
with  them.  On  nearing  my  destination  I  was  stopped  by  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  marching  up  to  the  trenches. 
After  explaining  my  mission  and  being  roundly  sworn  at  for 
undertaking  duties  which  did  not  concern  me,  we  were  allowed 
to  proceed.  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  handing  over  my 
charge  to  willing  hands. 

That  was  a  cold  night  but  we  managed  to  sleep  under  horse 
blankets.  The  next  morning  opened  bright  and  cheery.  After 
breakfast  we  received  orders  that  the  four  tool  carts  were  to 
proceed  up  to  the  trenches  near  St.  Julien.  We  soon  learned 
that  we  were  in  for  a  warm  time.  We  passed  groups  of  wounded 
men  making  their  way  to  the  rear,  and  on  nearing  the  bridge 
across  the  canal,  we  were  stopped  by  a  Red  Cap  and  told  to 
unhitch  and  get  under  the  cover  of  a  farmhouse  close  by.  We 
obeyed  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  but  had  not  been  there 
more  than  ten  minutes  when  our  adjutant  rode  up  and  informed 
our  would-be-protector  that  General  Alderson  had  ordered  the 
tool  carts  up  at  all  costs.  We  were  soon  hitched  up  again 
and  instead  of,  as  usual,  walking  across  the  wooden  bridge, 
we  took  it  at  the  trot  and  up  the  other  side  at  the  gallop. 

A  party  of  infantry  sheltering  at  the  old  billets  took  us  for 
the  artillery  and  raised  a  great  cheer.  On  rounding  an  exposed 
corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Ypres  a  machine  gun  let  go  at  us 
and  one  of  our  drivers  was  hit.  He  hung  on  gamely  however, 
for  half  a  mile,  then  we  had  to  pull  up  and  place  him  on  the  cart, 
the  sapper  in  charge  taking  his  place.  We  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  without  further  mishap  and  while  the  others  carried 
our  wounded  comrade  on  a  shutter  to  the  hospital  I  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  two  tool  carts  in  the  shelter  of  a  row  of  houses. 
The  enemy  across  the  way  must  have  had  an  idea  we  were  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood,  for  the  next  ten  minutes  was  as 
warm  a  reception  as  I  ever  wish  to  have.  They  kept  putting 
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them  over  all  round  but  fortunately  none  quite  near  enough 
to  do  us  any  harm. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  again  and  passed  many  signs  of 
the  gruesomeness  of  war  where  death  is  dealt  out  by  unseen 
hands  from  one  knows  not  where. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  in  the  early  afternoon  and 
were  later  joined  by  some  of  our  transport  wagons.  About 
4  p.m.  my  team  was  called  upon  to  make  the  journey  down 
to  Ypres  for  barbed  wire,  spades,  etc.,  the  return  journey  being 
done  at  the  gallop  as  the  enemy  artillery  was  searching  the 
roads  thoroughly.  Finally,  at  9  p.m.,  we  turned  out  again 
to  carry  the  materials  close  up  to  the  trenches  where  a  working 
party  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  One  has  to  go  through  an 
experience  of  this  kind  to  really  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the 
horse,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  driver  becomes  strongly 
attached  to  such  responsive  and  willing  chums.  I  was  fortunate 
in  keeping  my  team  until  my  discharge,  and  regret  I  was  unable 
to  get  a  photograph  taken  of  them. 


The  Work  of  the  Heavies 

By  a  Worker  (4th  Canadian  Siege  Battery). 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1917,  the  Canadian 
batteries  were  reorganized  by  being  changed  from 
four  to  six-gun  batteries.  It  was  in  November  of  this 
year  that  our  party,  destined  to  make  up  the  new  section  for 
the  4th  Canadian  Siege  Battery  packed  our  kit  and  then  our- 
selves into  a  couple  of  lorries  for  up  the  line.  We  were  moving 
out  from  Cologn-Recourt,  a  village  just  within  the  sound  of 
fire,  where  we  had  already  spent  a  week.  The  two  lorries 
were  soon  speeding  swiftly  along  the  straight  cobble-stone  roads, 
and  then  it  seemed  that  unconsciously  we  had  passed  from  the 
outside  for  now  the  boom  of  the  guns  rose  from  points  all  round. 
As  we  passed  through  villages  they  showed  more  and  more  the 
destruction  of  gun-fire.  Sometimes  in  the  distance,  sometimes 
closer  by,  a  cloud  of  earth,  of  brick-red  color,  would  burst  into 
the  air  from  the  debris  of  destroyed  houses,  followed  by  the  crash 
of  the  big,  long-range  shell  explosion.  The  villages  soon  began 
to  melt  away.  On  every  side  the  ground  was  turned  up  by  shells 
and  only  scattered  debris  occasionally  showed  the  spot  where 
buildings  probably  once  had  stood.  One  wondered  why  there 
should  be  a  road  through  all  this  and  that  anyone  should  pass 
over  it,  for  the  boom  of  the  guns,  intermingled  at  times  with 
the  crash  of  the  shell  burst,  seemed  to  intensify  the  barren- 
ness and  solitude  of  the  place.  Darkness  began  to  fall  over 
everything,  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  periodically  springing, 
first  from  one  quarter  then  from  another,  became  visible.  After 
moving  forward  into  this  growing  darkness,  that  seemed  to 
become  less  possible  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  every  minute, 
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the  lorries  at  last  were  brought  suddenly  to  a  standstill.  In 
a  minute  everyone  was  out  and  glad  to  know  there  was  still 
solid  earth  underfoot. 

After  some  exploring  over  shell  holes  and  along  winding 
paths,  the  all-important  cook  house  of  the  rear  battery  position 
was  raided.  It  had  already  been  a  long  day  and  now,  where 
to  find  a  place  to  drop  that  blanket  and  accoutrements  for 
an  hour  or  two  that  remained  before  daybreak.  The  region 
about  was  barren  and  worse  than  barren,  nothing  but  ridges 
and  holes,  partly  filled  with  water,  everywhere.  It  was 
unfamiliar  ground  but  the  call  of  nature  is  strong  and  some  sort 
of  a  place  must  be  found  or  made.  Welcome,  a  few  hours'  repose 
on  a  littered  stone  floor  of  a  musty  cellar  that  at  last  yields 
to  a  search  over  a  pile  of  debris. 

After  a  couple  of  days,  this,  at  first  obnoxious  looking  old 
cellar,  seemed  to  be  turned  into  something  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  be  called  home.  An  old  petrol  tin,  burning 
red  with  a  blazing  fire  and  a  few  candles  was  part  of  the  trans- 
formation, but  then  came  another  angle  from  which  to  view  it, 
the  day  on  the  guns. 

Through  the  haze  of  an  early  morning  of  a  winter  month,  we 
have  wound  our  way  over  broken  ground,  along  the  shell  torn 
bed  of  an  old  railway  cutting  for  a  kilometer  or  so  to  the  gun 
position.  The  guns  are  hardly  to  be  seen  until  one  is  nearly 
up  to  them,  for  the  big  eight-inch  guns  have  been  run  into 
deep  pits  and  piled  on  all  sides  with  sandbags  and  earth  and 
covered  over  all  with  camouflage  netting.  With  a  few  brief 
questions  and  rebuffs  the  relieved  gun  crews  move  off  and  we 
take  up  the  next  twenty-four  hours  on  duty.  It  is  a  typical 
day  of  routine  with  the  battery,  perhaps  a  little  more  exciting 
than  some  days  but  not  so  strenuous  as  others. 

Each  gun  crew  first  sets  about  putting  the  gun  and  pit  in 
order  in  case  of  a  sudden  call  for  action.  There  are  the  shells, 
each  two  hundred  pounds,  to  lug  from  dump  piles  on  to  shell 
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platforms  convenient  for  loading  the  guns.  Cartridge  cans 
and  fuse  boxes  are  to  be  made  ready  and  convenient  for  handling. 
The  gun  and  platform  has  to  be  carefully  looked  over  for 
position  and  backing,  so  that  there  may  be  the  least  possible 
chance  of  unnecessary  delay  when  in  action.  For  this  reason 
the  heavy  gun  must  be  drag-roped  to  rear  or  forward  and  trail 
hand-spiked  from  right  or  left.  When  the  gun  is  not  set  in  line 
of  fire  the  "scotches"  or  large  wedge-shaped  blocks  for  the  gun 
to  recoil  against,  must  be  evenly  placed  behind  the  wheels. 
Perhaps  while  this  preparation  is  still  going  on,  there  comes 
a  shout  of  "action"  from  the  signaller's  dugout.  This  sends 
all  in  a  second  to  their  respective  positions  as  a  gun  team  and 
each  is  ready  to  load  and  fire  the  gun  when  ordered.  The  muzzle 
of  the  eight-inch  howitzer  rises  into  the  air  and,  at  the  word, 
the  lanyard  is  pulled  and  the  gun  answers  with  a  deafening 
"boom"  at  the  same  time  the  recoil  of  the  gun  sends  it  up  the 
scotches.  There  it  seems  to  hesitate  a  second  and  then  rolls 
back  once  more  to  the  firing  position  to  be  relayed,  loaded  and 
again  ready  to  be  fired.  When  this  has  been  repeated  in  rapid 
succession  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time,  some  one  shouts  ' '  Heine 
Up ' ' .  Unless  under  very  special  circumstances,  everyone  remains 
motionless  and  everything  left  to  look  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
All  know  that  if  "he"  sees  what  he  is  after,  it  may  be  decidedly 
uncomfortable  in  this  spot  sometime  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  meantime  the  anti-aircraft  guns  fill  the  air  above  with  puffs 
of  smoke  from  the  bursting  shells,  while  fragments  sing  and 
whistle  about  and  bury  themselves  with  a  "flop"  in  the  ground 
around.  One  in  particular  with  a  peculiar  sound  as  if  it  were 
coming  down  directly  for  you,  zips  to  earth  a  few  feet  away 
and  on  investigation  you  find  a  drag-rope  neatly  severed  by 
a  fragment  of  shell. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  some  hours  of  waiting.  All 
try  to  fill  in  the  time  as  best  they  may,  some  in  the  gun  crew 
dugout,  near  the  gun.  It  is  soggy  underfoot  with  cold,  half- 
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frozen  mud  and  the  dugout  fire  set  going  is  a  welcome  change. 
There  may  be  another  shoot  to  come  off  in  an  hour  or  so.  Sudden- 
ly there  is  a  shrill  shriek  and  instinctively  every  one  falls  or 
crouches  low,  then  the  explosion  of  a  shell  follows  instantly. 
The  next  moment  everyone  seeks  shelter  as  best  he  can,  some 
leap  into  the  dugout.  It  is  just  enough  below  ground  to  be 
clean  of  splinters,  but  the  top  affords  no  protection  whatever 
against  the  direct  action  of  big  shells.  It  is  only  a  few  seconds 
until  another,  to  the  front  this  time.  It  is  a  warning  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  bunch  in  between  and  every  one  waits,  crouched 
motionless  and  silent.  Another  one  louder  than  those  before: 
the  dugout  candle  is  extinguished  by  the  percussion.  It  is  relit, 
for  someone  feels  the  tiny  flame  a  good  companion.  Then 
another  burst  still  closer  and  it  is  out  again.  This  one  is  closely 
followed  by  the  shriek  and  roar  of  a  number  of  shells  together. 
The  candle  is  not  relit,  but  all  are  waiting  in  silence  and 
motionless  for  what  seems  like  hours,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
seconds,  and  one  salvo  follows  another,  shaking  the  earth  about, 
clouds  of  earth  fall  about  and  on  the  dugout  roof.  Following 
one  of  these  salvos,  there  is  a  sickening  whirr  as  if  something 
large  was  being  hurled  through  the  air.  Still  they  come,  and  to 
those  hugging  the  earth  of  the  shaking  dugout  it  seems  like 
days,  though  perhaps  its  only  twenty  minutes.  Then  all  is 
quiet:  somebody  is  looking  about  and  shouts  "anybody  hurt?" 
Again  that  shriek  of  four  or  more  shells  at  once  and  the  earth 
is  once  more  thrown  about  and  for  a  time  all  is  quiet  again. 
On  investigation  we  find  the  trail  of  one  the  of  guns,  against 
the  corner  of  an  old  wall,  blown  some  seventy  yards  from  the 
gun.  The  ground  about  is  not  as  it  was  before;  the  old  holes 
are  filled  up  and  new  holes  formed.  One  shell,  a  dud,  has  come 
to  the  ground  surface  again  and  lies  harmless-looking  and  shiny, 
just  at  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  battery  guns. 

With  the  word  of  "action"  the  five  remaining  guns  again 
took  up  the  firing,  round  follows  round,  battery  fire  and  salvos. 
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This  seems  easy  work,  activity  is  pleasant  after  the  strain  of 
inactivity  under  shell  fire.  With  the  order  "cease  fire",  the 
crews  are  soon  back  once  more  to  the  dugout  for  what  rest  they 
may  find,  for  there  may  be  a  long  night  ahead.  It  may  be 
harassing  fire  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  night,  which  means 
that  part  of  each  crew  at  a  time  will  have  to  run  the  gun.  firing 
one  round  every  ten,  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes.  About  midnight, 
the  guard  with  a  shout  of  "Ammunition  up",  arouses  everybody. 
Bach  man  gropes  his  way  to  the  ammunition  lorries  that  have 
come  up,  and  takes  his  shell  in  turn  from  the  lorry  to  the  shell 
pile.  Two  hundred  pounds  over  loose  earth,  slippery  and  deep 
mud,  around  shell  holes;  a  long  road  it  seems,  though  it  may 
be  but  twenty  to  fifty  yards.  Woe  to  the  man  that  lets  his 
shell  fall  into  the  mud  for  it  seems  like  a  ton  to  lift  out.  With 
the  last  shell  out  the  lorries  move  away  into  the  darkness  and 
it  is  once  more  for  a  spell  in  the  dugout  with  luck.  To  add 
interest  to  the  night  the  enemies  harassing  fire  may  sweep  the 
battery  position  now  and  again.  But  the  morning  at  last  arrives, 
the  relieving  gun  crews  appear  over  the  embankment  and  with 
a  firm  though  weary  step  we  are  soon  back  again  to  the  old  cellar, 
truly  where  is  there  "a  better  'ole".  This  has  been  one  of  the 
days  on  the  guns,  for  each  crew  relieved  the  other  shift  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  on  duty  we  have  a  shift  to  another 
position.  As  soon  as  possible,  with  the  approach  of  dusk,  the 
pits  begin  to  be  dismantled  so  that  before  the  day  breaks  the 
guns  may  be  in  their  new  position  and  ready  for  action.  One 
full  night's  work  for  the  gun  to  be  dragged  by  ropes  and  hand- 
spiked  out  of  the  pits,  the  platforms  to  be  dug  up  and  loaded, 
etc.,  etc.  The  move  of  perhaps  five  to  ten  miles  to  the  new 
position,  where  a  new  gun  pit  has  to  be  dug,  platform  laid  and 
gun  put  in  position,  all  must  be  done  with  the  darkness  and 
completed  before  dawn. 

Such  were  the  days  and  nights  with  an  eight-inch  howitzer 
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battery  along  the  I/ens  and  Vimy  fronts,  before  and  during  the 
days  of  the  German,  March,  1918,  offensive.  This  part  of 
the  line  did  not  move  appreciably  during  this  time,  but  like  a 
great  game  of  chess,  the  batteries  were  on  the  move  from  position 
to  position,  counter  battery  firing  at  certain  periods  being  kept 
up  incessantly. 

Now  going  forward  to  the  Allied  offensive,  we  may  choose 
a  day  in  September,  1918,  at  which  time  the  4th  Siege  Battery 
was  near  the  village  of  Cagnecourt,  firing  at  medium  and  long 
range.  One  day  orders  were  received  to  prepare  a  forward 
position.  Then  for  three  nights  the  men  off  duty,  went  up 
with  ammunition  and  materials,  to  dig  new  pits  as  far  forward 
as  possible.  The  roads  were  at  that  time  subject  to  a  searching 
fire  from  the  enemy  throughout  the  whole  of  the  night,  where 
any  movement  was  to  be  expected  on  any  road.  With  lorries 
full  of  shells  and  cordite  cartridges,  the  thought  of  what  a 
shell-burst  near  them  would  do,  is  not  comforting.  Through 
the  darkness,  only  made  more  intense  with  the  burst  of  shells 
around,  the  lorry  makes  its  way  forward.  The  carcases  of 
dead  animals  strewn  along  the  roadside  testify  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  incessant  pounding.  A  shell  now  burst  some  distance 
ahead;  we  pass  a  six-horse  limber  and  just  then  a  shell  seems  to 
burst  under  the  very  tailboard  of  the  limber  and  another  lights 
up  the  roadway  just  behind,  and  we  see  the  horses  rear  and  fall. 
In  a  minute  we  are  back  to  the  ammunition  limber  and  find 
that  only  one  of  the  drivers  has  been  wounded,  but  six  animals 
lie  about  on  the  roadway,  their  bodies  having  apparently  shielded 
the  drivers  from  splinters  of  shell. 

For  a  part  of  each  of  the  three  nights  the  digging  of  the  gun 
pits  went  on  in  the  darkness,  interrupted  only  at  times  by  a 
sweeping  fire  from  the  enemy.  On  the  fourth  night  the  guns 
were  moved  into  their  new  pits,  and  the  crews  for  duty  on  the 
following  day  picked  their  way  forward  over  broken  ground, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  shell  swept  roads.  Before  dawn 
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the  guns  had  been  put  in  all  readiness  and  loaded  for  the  zero 
hour  of  September  27th,  1918.  Like  a  sweep  of  lightning  the 
whole  earth  seemed  to  burst  into  flame  with  the  flash  of  guns, 
the  discharge  of  the  guns  seemed  to  merge  into  the  general  roar. 
From  the  darkness  of  night  it  seemed  suddenly  to  be  changed 
into  day,  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  rolling  to  the  clouds.  Round 
followed  round,  battery  fire  and  salvos,  first  on  one  target, 
then  on  another,  throughout  the  early  morning.  The  range 
began  to  increase  until  at  last  the  guns  seemed  almost  to  be 
pointing  vertical  and  then  the  firing  of  the  guns  ceased,  the 
infantry  had  moved  forward  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 

The  guns  were  then  pulled  out  and  ammunition  loaded  ready 
to  take  up  a  new  forward  position  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
of  night.  The  canal  was  crossed  and  far  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  gun  position  was  again  taken  up,  this  time  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  sink  the  guns  into  pits  for  protection  but  simply 
pulled  on  platforms  on  the  level,  with  one  only  shallow,  narrow 
trench,  dug  hastily  as  time  permitted,  near  by  for  cover  when  not 
in  action. 

From  out  of  the  night  the  whirr  of  the  enemy  bombing  planes 
gave  a  not  unheeded  warning.  The  crump  of  the  bursting 
bombs  would  seem  to  follow  the  road,  closer  and  closer,  and  one 
would  fall  with  a  deafening  crash  a  few  feet  to  one  side  of  the 
trench.  It  was  fortunate  that  its  fire  acted  instantaneously 
and  the  bomb  did  not  tear  open  the  earth,  but  the  splinters 
crashed  harmlessly  overhead.  So  on  and  on,  step  after  step, 
incessant  work,  taking  up  new  positions,  but  always  moving 
forward.  How  different  from  the  chessboard  play  of  former 
months.  All  things  forgotten  in  activity. 

That  is  why  it  seemed  not  an  impossibility  for  six  men 
to  keep  the  gun  in  action  throughout  the  whole  of  a  night,  in 
a  drizzling  rain,  mud  to  the  eyes  and  ankle  deep.  Every  time 
the  gun  fired,  the  scotches  being  unable  to  hold  against  the 
recoil  of  the  gun,  it  would  roll  back  over  and  off  the  platform. 
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Eight  tons  to  get  back  into  position  again,  with  everything 
covered  with  mire  and  only  a  flicker  of  a  "siege"  light  that 
helped  to  make  the  darkness  look  worse.  The  gun  still  kept 
up  its  fire  though  perhaps  a  little  more  slowly,  though  often 
a  shell  lights  beside  the  gun,  leaving  only  two  men  to  carry  on. 
Morning  comes  at  last.  After  another  month  of  this  the  Armis- 
tice seemed  a  thing  almost  beyond  belief.  But  it  was  so,  for 
on  that  day  we  sat  once  more  in  a  real  house,  by  the  fire  of  a 
Belgian  kitchen  stove. 


War  Time  Life  on  a  Destroyer 

By  The  Surgeon 

OUR  work  was  on  the  stormy  North  Sea,  and  on  the  more 
stormy  Atlantic,  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  We  were  six  days  at  sea  chasing  subs,  and 
then  five  days  in  port.  Our  ports  were  in  the  Orkneys,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Every  day  either  in 
port  or  at  sea  brought  its  strict  routine  of  drill. 

Every  morning  the  surgeon  attended  parade  to  the  sick 
bay,  where  the  ship's  afflicted  were  treated  and  all  fixed  up. 
The  British  tar  is  a  marvel  of  endurance.  He  never  flinches  at 
the  deep  probe  of  the  knife,  nevertheless,  his  heart  is  tender  and 
full  of  kindness,  as  shown  by  his  fondness  for  pets. 

Often  he  has  quite  a  menagerie  aboard,  consisting  of  a  goat, 
a  cat,  kittens,  a  Welsh  terrier,  a  pair  of  geese,  etc.  On  shore 
leave  he  has  rather  peculiar  ways  of  passing  the  time.  On 
one  occasion,  after  having  met  a  few  of  Uncle  Sam's  boasters, 
he  gave  the  surgeon  a  busy  night  fixing  up  the  casualties,  but 
was  quite  happy  because  he  had  given  more  than  he  had  got. 
When  at  sea  he  is  always  jolly,  except  when  he  loses  a  "Hun 
Fish",  as  he  called  the  German  sub.,  which  he  had  chased  into  a 
tight  corner,  but  which  had  escaped  by  diving  under  his  pursuer. 
Not  always,  however,  did  the  monster  escape.  Depth  charges 
often  succeeded  in  ending  its  career,  and  the  crew  died  like 
rats  in  a  trap. 

Another  enemy  was  the  floating  mines,  which  our  trawlers 
strove  hard  to  capture,  and  sad  to  relate,  many  a  time  encount- 
ered with  fatal  results. 

Not  infrequently  the  at-sea  service  was  prolonged  by  fierce 
storms,  preventing  a  return  to  port.  All  that  could  be  done 
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was  to  keep  the  engines  working  slowly,  and  the  ship  headed 
into  the  great  mountains  of  water,  until  the  storm-glass  began 
to  rise,  saying  "cheero,  a  calm  ahead",  then  after  a  few  days  of 
banging,  smashing  and  plunging,  we  would  sail  into  the  base 
for  a  welcome  rest  and  needed  repairs. 


Fighting  for  the  Privilege  to  Fight 

MY  war  career  was-  neither  long  nor  arduous.  It  was 
marked  by  few  privations  and  few  thrills.  The  heat 
and  smoke  of  battle  ;  the  frenzy  of  the  charge  ;  the 
maddening  time  of  waiting  for  "zero  hour  ;"  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold,  wounds  and  weariness,  inexpressible  were  not  for  me. 
Yet,  you  who  have  experienced  all  these,  do  not  look  at  me 
askance.  It  is  my  greatest  sorrow,  not  my  boast. 

By  April,  1917,  when  my  battalion  was  ordered  overseas, 
still  woefully  understrength,  I  had  risen  to  the  dizzy  height  of 
Orderly  Room  Corporal  and  was  somehow  smuggled  overseas. 

On  reaching  England  they  were  for  sending  me  home  again, 
but  eventually  I  was  given  duty  in  the  battalion  orderly  room 
there. 

In  October  I  managed  to  get  my  name  submitted  as  a  low 
category  man  available  for  service  in  connection  with  the  Cana- 
dian overseas  elections,  and  was  in  France  for  six  weeks  on  this 
duty.  Much  to  my  disappointment,  I  was  then  returned  to 
England  to  the  Third  Reserve. 

In  April  I  was  offered  and  accepted  an  Overseas  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Scholarship  worth  £250  at  Oxford  University.  I  returned 
to  duty  with  the  battalion  during  the  summer  university  vaca- 
tion, after  which  my  connection  with  the  army  practically  ceased. 

Ed. — Oxonian  lost  one  hand  long  before  the  war,  hence  his  inability  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  it. 


Work  of  Canadian  Railway 
Troops  in  France 

By  one  of  Them. 

LITTLE  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Railway 
Troops  as  they  formed  a  Corps  separate  entirely  from 
the  Canadian  Corps.  They  were  attached  to  units 
holding  any  part  of  the  line  and  worked  mostly  in  conjunction 
with  British  troops. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  Allies  were  puzzled  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Germans  could  move  their  troops  forward 
from  one  section  to  another.  It  was  found  out  by  observation 
that  this  was  accomplished  by  a  network  of  light  railways 
running  in  all  directions  behind  the  enemy  lines. 

In  view  of  Canada's  experience  in  building  and  maintaining 
railways,  General  Stewart  was  called  in  the  fall  of  1916  to  organize 
the  Canadian  Railway  Troops.  Thirteen  battalions  in  all 
were  mobilized. 

Transportation  was  a  big  problem  in  France  as  the  roads 
were  often  impassable  with  mud,  and  after  an  advance  the 
lorries  could  not  travel  on  the  roads  behind  the  line.  The  light 
railways  started  where  the  standard  gauge  stopped  and  went 
up  to  the  batteries  and  reserve  trenches  so  that  troops,  ammu- 
nition and  supplies  could  be  swiftly  moved  to  front  destinations. 

These  railways  were  laid  under  no  small  difficulties,  and  time 
counted.  The  sections  were  swiftly  laid  and  jointed  and  often 
not  ballasted  until  afterwards.  The  Germans  kept  a  careful 
watch  on  the  movements  of  Light  Railways  and  shelled  lines 
under  construction,  incessantly,  but  the  work  had  to  be  kept 
up  and  lines  broken  by  shell  fire  were  repaired.  The  same  spot 
in  the  line  might  be  broken  and  repaired  as  often  as  ten  times 
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a  day.  All  practical  schemes  of  engineering  were  adopted  to 
complete  the  lines  in  the  shortest  order,  and  in  several  cases 
old  disabled  tanks  were  used  in  streams  as  bridges.  When 
an  advance  was  planned,  the  Light  Railway  Troops  must  be 
ready  to  follow  after  with  the  rails  and  thus  get  back  the  wounded 
hours  before  they  would  otherwise  have  been  carried  back. 
When  the  advance  stopped,  the  lines  were  close  behind  ready 
to  bring  up  needed  supplies.  In  many  advances  the  lines  of 
railway  were  connected  up  to  the  abandoned  German  lines, 
and  as  our  cars  could  run  over  them  it  was  only  just  a  case  of 
repairing  tracks. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  light  railways  were  used 
for  gas  attacks.  At  night  the  line  would  be  built  right  up  to 
the  front  line,  and  then  in  front  of  the  trenches  and  parallel 
with  them.  This  was  most  dangerous  work  and  could  only 
be  done  at  night.  The  cars  containing  the  gas  cylinders  were 
dragged  up  by  long  ropes,  as  the  noise  of  an  engine  would  attract 
gun  fire.  Then,  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  the  cylinders 
were  exploded  by  electric  current,  releasing  the  great  gas  cloud. 
These  gas  attacks  came  as  very  sudden  surprises  on  the  Germans 
and  were  most  effective.  Much  could  be  said  as  to  the  hardships 
as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  the  Light  Railway  Troops  in  France. 
The  boys  kept  on  the  job  all  hours,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  were  subjected  to  the  severest  shelling. 

At  times,  for  rest,  the  battalions  were  sent  back  on  standard 
gauge  railways,  and  just  before  and  immediately  after  Armistice, 
they  repaired  many  of  the  lines  damaged  by  the  Germans  in 
their  hasty  retreat.  It  will  doubtless  happen  that  sight-seeing 
Canadians,  travelling  over  the  battlefields,  will  be  conducted 
along  railways  either  built  or  repaired  by  the  Canadian  Railway 
Troops. 


Cavalry  in  the  Hun  Retreat 
of  March,  1917 

By  a  Cavalryman. 

IN  the  winter  of  1916-1917  our  billets  were  at  Allenay,  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Le  Treport,   on  the  coast.      We 
were  fairly  comfortable  during  the  winter  months,  although 
it  cost  the  regiment  a  considerable  number  of  francs  for  the  doors, 
boards  off  buildings,  etc.,  which  had  gone  up  in  smoke. 

One  cold  morning,  reveille  sounded  at  2-30  a.m.  Everyone 
got  up  and  dressed  in  the  dark.  Orders  had  come  during  the 
night  for  a  forced  march,  so  by  seven  o'clock  we  had  packed 
our  saddles,  were  saying  farewell  to  our  trench  friends  and 
"hitting  the  trail",  going  east  to  the  Somme  canal  and  following 
it  to  Peronne.  Our  marching  orders  had  come  so  quickly  that 
none  of  us  had  any  rations  to  put  in  our  haversacks  and  marching 
tends  to  make  one  rather  hungry.  When  we  stopped  at  Rein- 
court  for  our  second  night  on  the  march,  the  rations  were  away 
in  the  rear.  It  was  dark  and  three  of  us  were  on  guard.  One 
saw  a  chicken  house  and  crawled  up  to  it,  secured  a  nice  one 
and  started  back  with  his  prize  but  dropped  down  an  old  well. 
Luckily  it  wasn't  deep  and  we  pulled  him  out.  He  still  had 
the  chicken.  There  was  a  good  fire  going  at  the  cook-house, 
so  we  picked  and  cut  it  into  pieces  to  broil  on  the  points  of  our 
bayonets.  Next  morning  the  whole  village  was  in  an  uproar 
over  the  loss  of  one  chicken  and  a  leg  of  pork  which  someone 
else  was  lucky  enough  to  secure.  However,  both  were  paid 
for  by  the  Quartermaster  and  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to 
forgive  us  when  we  rode  off. 

The  third  day  brought  us  back  to  the  battle-scarred  area. 
Not  a  tree  or  a  building  was  left  intact.  The  village  of  Clery 
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was  the  most  battered  of  any  village  we  passed.  It  had  been 
nestling  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  down  toward  the  River 
Somme.  It  now  seemed  as  though  it  had  slipped  into  the  river. 
It  was  impossible  to  pick  out  where  the  streets  had  been,  every- 
thing was  so  mixed  up. 

We  arrived  at  Bus  the  fourth  day,  having  done  one  hundred 
and  twenty  kilometers  in  three  days.  In  the  evening  of  that 
day  we  went  into  action,  taking  Lechelle  and  Ytres,  which  were 
held  by  only  a  few  snipers.  Leaving  a  few  men  in  charge  of 
the  horses,  the  remainder  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Ytres, 
sending  out  patrols  to  see  where  the  Hun  was.  He  was  found 
holding  a  wood,  and  a  ridge  of  high  ground  to  the  right  of  the 
wood.  It  was  a  very  cold  night  and  the  wind  had  a  good  sweep. 
There  were  no  shell  holes  here  to  crawl  into  for  shelter.  It 
would  have  been  suicide  to  have  built  a  fire.  We  lived  on 
frozen  meat  and  hard  tack  that  day.  This  we  did  not  mind 
so  much,  but  things  began  to  look  very  serious  when  we  found 
there  were  no  matches  for  a  smoke.  Fellows  were  offering  to 
trade  a  cigarette  for  a  light.  When  one  would  find  a  match 
after  going  through  his  pockets,  everyone  would  wait  breath- 
lessly to  see  if  he  got  a  light  and  then  crawl  to  him  to  light  his. 
Just  before  dawn  we  went  back  to  the  village  and  stayed  there 
that  day,  but  hadn't  much  peace  as  they  sprayed  it  with  shrapnel. 

Reconnaissance  patrols  were  sent  out  during  the  day  and  one 
failed  to  return.  They  were  captured  going  into  a  village 
which  they  thought  was  vacated.  We  learned  this  the  next 
day  by  capturing  a  Boche  officer  who  was  wearing  a  slicker 
belonging  to  one  of  the  chaps.  That  evening  we  were  told  to 
charge  the  woods.  Between  Ytres  and  the  woods  was  a  railway 
station  and  a  dry  canal.  We  went  at  a  gallop  in  extended 
order.  First  the  station  was  gained,  then  on  to  the  canal 
where  we  had  a  breathing  space,  and  then  on  we  went  to  the 
woods.  On  entering  the  woods  it  was  "Action  Front, 
Dismount!"  Swords  were  returned  to  their  scabbards,  rifles 
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drawn  and  bayonets  fixed.  All  of  the  woods  except  the  north- 
east corner  was  captured.  "Everyone  dug  in",  as  it  was  getting 
dark  and  we  waited  for  the  morning.  About  dawn  the  Huns 
counter  attacked  but  were  easily  driven  back,  the  north-east 
corner  cleared,  and  the  wood  was  ours.  It  wasn't  like  Mametz 
Wood.  It  had  never  been  shelled  until  we  took  possession  of 
it,  as  we  were  still  ahead  of  our  infantry.  The  Hun  bivouacs 
were  just  as  they  had  lived  in  them  and  there  were  bottles  every- 
where, so  we  called  it  Champagne  Woods  (not  the  one  shown 
on  the  maps) .  That  night  we  started  pushing  towards  the  south- 
east and  captured  a  trench  and  redoubt;  then  the  infantry 
arrived  and  relieved  us.  We  then  left  the  line  and  started 
for  the  rear  and  a  rest.  A  March  blizzard  caught  us  and  we 
were  thankful  we  were  going  back  where  a  fire  could  be  made. 
Trotting  down  a  valley  the  command  "Halt"  came  down  the 
column  and  all  dismounted.  The  day  was  clear  again,  but 
the  majority  of  us  didn't  know  where  we  were  and  the  firing 
seemed  uncomfortably  close.  After  about  five  minutes,  a 
battery  of  eighteen-pounders  came  tearing  down  the  ravine 
and  swung  into  action  just  in  front  of  us.  Then  one  squadron 
and  all  machine  gun  crews  were  told  to  mount,  and  as  they 
trotted  peacefully  down  the  valley  the  bugle  sounded  "Change 
direction,  left".  Going  over  the  slope  at  a  canter,  we  saw 
Saulcourt  and  Guyencourt  —  two  villages  practically  joining 
each  other,  about  two  thousand  yards  away.  There  were  several 
trenches  to  cross  which  were  not  held,  but  the  horses  took  them 
nobly  in  squadron  lines.  Machine  guns  opened  up  but  were 
unable  to  keep  the  range.  A  few  horses  went  down  in  the  charge 
across  open  country.  We  were  in  a  slight  hollow  once  and 
could  hear  the  bullets  striking  a  line  of  telephone  wires  above 
our  heads.  When  we  came  up  again  it  was  getting  a  little  hotter, 
and  when  we  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  outskirts, 
the  signal  to  dismount  was  given,  and  it  didn't  take  long  to 
drop  from  our  horses  and  lay  flat  on  the  ground  and  pump  a 
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few  rounds  into  them.  Then  the  graveyard  was  rushed  and 
one  of  the  machine  guns  and  crew  captured.  Once  in  there  we 
had  splendid  cover  to  work  towards  the  two  villages,  which  by 
this  time  were  in  flames.  Several  prisoners  were  taken  and  the 
others  threw  away  their  equipment  and  ran.  Kits  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  place  where  the  enemy  had  dropped  them. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  village,  all  our  machine  guns  concentrated 
on  the  retreating  Huns  and  caught  them  going  down  a  valley 
about  1,200  yards  away.  We  took  up  our  position  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  villages  and  hoped  we  would  be  relieved  in 
time  to  have  a  sleep  before  morning,  as  we  had  had  only  about 
twelve  hours'  sleep  in  the  last  five  days.  The  infantry  came 
up  and  relieved  us  about  eleven  p.m.  We  lay  down  in  the 
nice  warm  ashes  and  although  the  shrapnel  was  flying  around, 
everyone  slept  heavily,  only  waking  once  when  a  small  ammu- 
nition dump  went  up. 

At  dawn  the  regiment  went  to  Cappy,  south  of  Bray,  and 
after  a  rest,  were  sent  into  the  trenches  at  St.  Quentin,  from 
where  I  left  for  Blighty  and  the  R.F.C. 


A  Despatch  Rider's  Risks 

WHAT  I  have  to  tell  you  will  not  be  of  much  interest, 
for  I  saw  no  service  in  France.  I  went  to  England 
with  the  Divisional  Signallers  in  November,  1916, 
and  spent  a  wet  winter  in  camp  at  Crowborough.  In  the 
spring  of  1917  I  was  sent  to  Shorncliffe  Camp  as  a  despatch 
rider,  and  for  a  year  carried  despatches  by  motor  cycle  around 
the  Canadian  camps  near  Folkestone,  and  between  Shorncliffe 
and  London. 

All  that  I  saw  of  war  was  the  air  raids  that  came  every  moon- 
light night.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first  raid  of  all,  which 
came  literally  out  of  the  blue  on  that  quiet  sunny  afternoon 
of  May  25th,  1917.  The  raiders  were  so  high  that  they  seemed 
no  more  than  white  flecks  in  the  blue  sky,  hovering  over  the 
city.  People  crowded  into  the  streets  to  look  up  at  that  little 
white  fleet  above  the  chimneys.  Then  came  the  howl  of  a  fall- 
ing bomb,  followed  by  a  loud  explosion,  the  cries  of  children 
and  a  prolonged  roar  like  the  beating  of  waves  on  a  cliff  as 
whole  blocks  of  house- windows  crashed  to  the  ground. 

I  was  next  in  line  for  draft  to  France  when  I  ran  my  motor 
cycle  headlong  at  a  motor  car  and  got  the  worst  of  it.  That 
brought  me  promotion  to  Canada,  not  France,  and  I  celebrated 
Armistice  Day  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ocean. 


The  Town  Major's  Fatigue 

By  a  Novice. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  war  it  was  the  writer's  lot 
to  be  attached  for  duty,  rations,  and  discipline  to  a  certain 
section  of  one  of  the  signal  companies.  The  work  of  this  section 
was  surrounded  by  a  dense  fog  of  mystery.  The  section  did 
not  even  have  a  name,  being  designated  merely  by  two  letters. 
What  these  two  letters  stood  for  neither  the  members  of  the 
section  nor  the  people  higher  up  seemed  to  know.  Even  the  brass 
hats  at  G.H.Q.  were  generally  suppossed  to  be  in  ignorance 
of  the  significance  of  these  mysterious  letters.  Possibly  in 
the  innermost  vaults  of  the  War  Office  there  might  be  a  sealed 
envelope  stating  what  they  stood  for. 

All  this  was  very  interesting  to  a  new-comer,  and  prompted 
further  questions  as  to  the  qualifications  required  of  the  members 
of  this  mysterious  band.  The  requirements  appeared  to  be 
some  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  of  the  Morse 
code.  This  two-fold  qualification,  it  was  added,  was  very  con- 
venient. If  in  the  company  of  expert  linguists  one  could  pose 
as  a  qualified  operator,  while  if  surrounded  by  "  brasspounders  " 
one  could  take  refuge  behind  his  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  a  I/eichtverwundetenhauptsammelplatz  ansd  a  Bezirk- 
soberkommandantur. 

When  we  had  got  so  far,  the  Sergeant-Major  came  in  and 
grabbed  us  for  a  fatigue.  After  we  had  received  instructions 
and  S.M.  had  disappeared  from  view,  I  found  myself  contempla- 
ting a  singularly  uninteresting  job  in  company  with  one 
generally  known  as  Old  Bill,  not  from  any  resemblance  to  the 
more  famous  bearer  of  that  name,  but  merely  because  his  name 
was  William  and  his  age  somewhere  in  the  thirties.  Khaki 
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obscured  many  of  the  distinctions  of  civil  life  and  none  more 
than  those  of  age.  To  the  good-hearted  ladies  who  worked 
in  the  canteens  and  soldier's  club's  in  Blighty,  all  the  troops 
were  "boys",  while  among  the  boys  themselves,  anyone  who 
had  passed  twenty-five  was  likely  to  be  christened  "Dad". 
fTo  Old  Bill,  then,  I  applied  for  further  enlightment. 

"Well,"  he  said,  slowly  filling  his  pipe,  "this  outfit  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  Mobile  Town  Major's  Fatigue." 

What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  just  what  I  say,  Whenever  we  move  into  a  village 
there  is  always  something  to  be  cleaned  up,  or  taken  down, 
or  put  up,  or  excavated,  and  as  they  haven't  had  many  doing 
field  punishment,  this  section  usually  gets  the  assignment." 

"But  you  must  have  some  regular  work." 

"Yes,  our  most  regular  work  is  landscape-gardening.  The 
S.M.  hates  to  see  all  this  slag-heaps  spoiling  the  appearance 
of  the  countryside,  so  he  is  having  them  moved  by  waggon-loads 
to  the  horse-lines  to  make  a  more  solid  footing  for  our  long-faced 
friends.  He  thinks  that  if  the  war  lasts  for  forty-seven 
years ."  "But  what  about  your  special  work?" 

"Special  work?  Oh  yes,  you  do  get  sent  off  once  in  a  while 
for  some  job  at  a  prisoners-of-war  cage  or  somewhere.  Then 
when  you  have  come  back  to  this  outfit  and  worked  at  landscape- 
gardening  a  while  and  had  time  to  explain  to  everyone  that 

you  are  not  doing  F.P.,  you  may Blast  it!  Here's  the 

S.M.  again." 

So  I  was  left  to  wonder.  Subsequent  events  showed  that 
Old  Bill  was  not  far  wrong  and  I  am  still  wondering. 


The  Khaki  College 

By  a  Pro-Tern  Prof. 

The  Canadian  Corps  is  credited  with  originating  many  of 
the  ideas  which  the  recent  war  contributed  to  Military  Science, 
but  of  all  these  the  establishment  of  schools  of  civil  instruction 
in  the  military  camps  of  England  and  France  is  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  The  first  Khaki  University 
was  organized  in  Witley  Camp  in  1917  and  attained  immediate 
popularity.  Students  thronged  to  its  classes  from  nearly  every 
unit  in  camp  and  were  so  numerous  that  the  staff  could  scarcely 
carry  on  effective  work.  At  first  the  teachers  were  some  men 
from  McMaster,  Queen's  and  Toronto,  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  strength  of  the  Divisional  Signallers  and  the  Ambulance 
Companies,  but  soon  the  Chaplains  took  up  the  work  and  the 
infantry  and  artillery  found  many  competent  instructors  within 
their  ranks.  In  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  the  school  was  well 
under  way,  providing  a  long-desired  means  of  employing  the 
hours  that  had  become  so  tedious. 

The  idea  was  taken  up  readily  in  other  camps,  both  Canadian 
and  Imperial,  and  Captain  McKinnon,  who  in  civil  life  was 
President  of  Pine  Hill  College,  N.S.,  was  sent  to  France  to  help 
organize  the  educational  work  in  the  Canadian  Corps  there. 
His  school  became  famous  as  "The  University  of  Vimy  Ridge", 
and  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  war  until  April,  1919. 

Before  the  Armistice,  educational  work  went  on  in  France 
under  great  difficulties.  In  England,  the  Khaki  University 
had  definite  accommodation  in  each  camp  with  class  rooms, 
and  usually  a  library.  In  France,  however,  the  necessary  move- 
ment of  the  troops  and  lack  of  accommodation,  rendered  lux- 
uriant quarters  impossible.  The  instructor  could  not  count 
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upon  the  membership  of  his  class  remaining  constant  for  two 
consecutive  lessons.  Frequently  the  best  available  school 
was  a  leaky  marquee  or  a  barn.  Invariably  there  was  a  dearth 
of  text  books.  After  November  llth,  1918,  however,  the 
educational  work  flourished  wonderfully,  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  in  France.  In  almost  every  unit  students  were  exempt 
from  guard  and  other  duties.  This  in  itself  had  a  remarkable 
influence  in  attendance,  but  the  majority  of  the  men  were  in 
earnest  and  took  the  work  seriously.  Many  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  given  a  course  at  a  British  University  or  at  Rippon, 
but  even  those  who  were  less  fortunate  could  find  in  their  own 
area  teachers  and  books  for  almost  any  subject  from  Greek 
to  gas  engines.  No  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  organization 
as  efficient  as  possible  and,  to  the  end,  it  remained  popular 
with  all  ranks. 


Extracts  From  An  Officer's  Diary 

A  CLOSE-UP  VIEW  OF  THE  ACTION  AT  HILL  70 

AUGUST  5th,   1917.     I  was  up  at  3.45    and    away  with 
Captain  H to  see  the  show   that  opened  up  at 

4.25  a.m.  It  was  dark,  cloudy  and  windy.  Took  a 
position  on  a  hill  from  which  we  could  see  Lens  and  the  majority 
of  the  surrounding  villages  and  fosses  (mines).  The  usual 
number  of  white  flares  were  going  up.  Promptly  at  4.25,  it 
still  being  dark,  there  was  a  big  burst  of  flame  as  though  someone 
from  a  great  height  in  the  air  had  upset  an  immense  cauldron 
of  liquid  metal  which  seemed  to  fall  in  streaks.  Immediately, 
every  gun  on  the  front  opened  up.  The  roar  was  terrific,  and 
from  then  on  it  was  not  only  a  tragic  display  but  a  most  wonderful 
exhibition  of  fireworks.  Liquid  fire  seemed  to  pour  from  the 
heavens ;  red,  green  and  white  flames  filled  the  sky  in  a  chaotic 
jumble.  The  red  dash  of  shrapnel  bursting  in  the  air  together 
with  the  constant  flashes  of  the  guns,  seemed  to  fill  the  vision 
alternately  with  intense  bright  and  dark  intervals.  This  con- 
tinued for  about  threequarters  of  an  hour,  during  which,  on 
both  sides  of  the  offensive,  "normal  activity"  prevailed.  As 
the  action  progressed,  the  German  green  and  double  red  flares 
gradually  lessened.  At  daybreak  all  that  we  could  see  of  the 
territory  was  a  mass  of  smoke  and  dust.  Everywhere  the  object- 
ives were  gained.  The  casualties  were  light,  but  we  have  the 
to  await  the  counter-attacks.  Hill  70  was  taken  without  much 
trouble.  The  advance  was  good,  the  bombardment  magnifi- 
cent and  the  spirit  of  the  men  wonderful,  but  there  is  another 
side.  What  a  lot  of  damage  one  little  machine  gun  can  do. 
Some  pictures  that  I  could  paint,  some  stories  that  I  could  tell, 
would  make  your  heart  bleed.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
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rain  has  made  conditions  very  bad  and  the  men  are  simply 
one  mass  of  mud.  Only  where  a  nice  Blighty  has  been  secured 
does  happiness  reign  supreme.  A  slight  wound  that  may  prove 
a  Blighty  causes  anxiety  and  suspense.  Those  badly  wounded 
present  different  pictures  —  one,  of  intense  suffering  borne 
in  silence  by  one  who  is  every  inch  a  man  —  another,  and  with 
many  others,  its  a  silent  struggle  to  hold  the  strings  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  threads  of  life.  There  are  always  two  sides  to 
every  story.  The  public  hear  the  bright  side  while  those  who 
see  the  other  are  usually  silent  about  it.  I  used  to  wonder  at 
this  but  now  I  know — 'Vene,  Vidi,'  I  am  wise. 

About  one  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  When  they 
fully  realized  that  they  were  not  to  be  killed  they  were  a  happy 
lot.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  German  soldiers 
are  told  that  they  will  be  killed  if  they  are  taken  prisoners. 
It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  a  cage  full  of  these  prisoners.  Our 
boys  gather  around  them  and  alternately  curse  and  swear 
at  them,  and  then  give  them  cigarettes  and  show  their  big  hearts 
in  other  ways.  One  German  officer  gave  his  privates  a  great 
calling  down  for  not  saluting  him.  They  pooh-poohed  him 
openly,  which  put  him  in  a  rage,  and  he  stormed  at  them  in 
great  style  uutil  one  of  the  guards  told  him  in  English  (or  is 
it  Canadian)  "to  keep  his  yap  closed  and  sit  down".  The 
Hun  understood  either  the  language  or  the  attitude  of  the  guard 
and  obeyed. 

Our  casualties  for  the  day  are  about  three  thousand." 

A  WONDERFUL  SIGHT. 

September  27th,  1917. 

"On  the  way  up  to  La  Colette  to-day  I  saw  a  most  wonderful 
piece  of  work  by  a  Hun  plane.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  the 
sky  was  a  bright  red  and  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  One  of  our 
balloons  showed  up  beautifully  against  this  background.  Sudden- 
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ly  I  saw  a  Hun  plane  coming,  flying  low.  Every  machine  gun 
and  the  Archies  opened  up  on  him.  The  sky  was  full  of  shrapnel 
puffs  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  Hun  kept  going  in  a  straight  line 
for  the  balloon.  Soon  our  balloon  observer  jumped  and  came 
down  in  his  parachute.  The  Hun  fired  his  pistol  at  the  balloon 
and  swerved  to  go  home,  but  apparently  our  of  nowhere  came 
five  of  our  planes,  and  a  merry  battle  ensued.  That  Hun  could 
surely  handle  a  plane.  He  would  dive,  twist,  turn,  shoot  straight 
up  into  the  air  and  almost  loop  the  loop  but  he  never  stood  a 
chance  and  was  finally  shot  down.  About  a  minute  after  the 
balloon  was  shot  it  burst  into  an  immense  column  of  flame  and 
Vest  la  finis'.  It  was  all  a  most  wonderful  sight  and  did  not 
last  over  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  Hun  appeared  until 
he  was  shot  down." 

NOT  JUST  THE  SAME. 

October    16th,  1917. 

"A  bright  day  with  considerable  activity.  One  German 
plane  came  over  at  a  comparatively  low  altitude.  It  seemed 
to  pay  as  much  attention  to  our  anti-aircraft  as  a  horse  does  to 
so  many  flies.  On  it  came  against  a  strong  wind  with  bursting 
shrapnel  following,  leading  and  breaking  on  both  sides  of  it. 
Then  five  of  our  scouts  got  between  it  and  home.  The  Hun 
turned  back  and  cleverly  avoided  the  flotilla  of  five  and  about 
fifteen  more  of  our  planes  as  well." 

AFTER  PASSCHENDAELE —  A  HARROWING  PICTURE. 

November  5th  to  15th,  1917. 

"The  whole  country  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  shell  holes,mud 
and  water.  The  only  way  one  can  get  along  is  by  means  off 
duck  boards,  and  Fritz  soon  finds  their  locations.  The  result 
is  not  only  a  destroyed  trail  but  the  presence  of  numerous  dead 
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lying  all  along  the  route,  a  sight  that  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
I  am  sure  that  between  I/evi  and  Tyne  Cott  there  were  twenty 
dead  lying  alongside  the  duck  walk,  and  the  whole  field  was 
littered  here  and  there  with  them,  for  the  burial  parties  have 
not  reached  this  far  up.  I  remember  two  bodies  in  particular. 
One  lay  right  in  the  path  where  one  trench  mat  was  missing 
and  all  who  came  up  stepped  on  him.  He  was  not  moved  for 
more  than  three  days  to  my  knowledge.  The  other  was  a  most 
remarkable  occurrence.  He  was  lying  along  the  duck  walk 
and  I  noticed,  as  I  passed,  that  he  had  on  a  good  pair  of  long 
legged  boots.  On  my  way  down  about  two  hours  later,  the  man 
was  still  there  but  the  boots  gone.  A  ring  on  his, finger  had 
not  been  taken.  Two  days  later  I  saw  him  lying  in  the  same 
place  but  on  that  afternoon  he  was  picked  up  to  be  buried 
and  was  found  to  be  alive.  He  was  sent  down  to  Hospital  and 
to-day  (15th)  he  is  o.k.,  or  at  least  was,  when  I  heard  a  day  or 
so  ago." 


Fighting  Bolshevists  in  Russia 


No  braver  force  went  forth  in  the  great  war  than  the  lads  of 
the  North  Russian  Expeditionary  Force  (N.R.E.F.)  under 
General  lonsides,  in  which  were  five  thousand  Canadians. 
Surrounded  by  an  unscrupulous  foe,  outnumbered  fourteen  to 
one,  cut  off  from  relief  and  supplies  during  that  long,  cold  North 
Russian  winter,  worn  by  the  hardships  caused  by  the  cold  and 
difficult  transportation  over  long  distances  mid  snow  and  ice, 
and  ostracised  by  the  peasantry  through  the  propaganda  of 
Russian  and  German  Bolshevists,  they  kept  the  three  hundred 
miles  of  front  entrusted  to  them  until  the  long  awaited  relief 
expedition  broke  through  the  ice  and  sailed  up  the  Dwina  River 
in  June,  1919.  Backward  and  forward  wherever  the  Murman 
district  was  menaced  the  small  force  had  to  go. 

On  one  occasion  an  Austrian  Bolshevist  officer  was  captured 
by  the  Trinity  man  of  this  expedition.  Whilst  conducting  him 
to  the  cell  a  supposedly  friendly  Russian  attacked  him.  A  blow 
with  an  electric  hand-light  felled  him.  The  light  that  saved  his 
life  is  kept  a  valued  memento. 

Some  British  officers  had  been  killed  by  the  Bolshevists. 
Through  the  snow,  with  the  thermometer  at  about  fifty  below, 
our  friend  and  comrades  travelled  for  many  miles  until  they 
had  located  the  camp  of  the  offenders,  then  hastening  back 
brought  up  a  force  and  avenged  the  murder.  A  volume  of 
experience  could  be  told,  but  our  interviewer  found  it  difficult 
to  gather  even  the  little  he  did.  Some  day  we  hope  the  full 
report  will  be  given  of  N.R.E.F.'s  contribution  to  maintaining 
respect  for  the  British  name  and  flag. 


The  Y.M.G.A.  in  the  Last  Great 
Advance 

By  An  Officer. 

WHEN  in  the  early  hours  of  August  8th,  1918,  hundreds 
of  guns  barked  forth  the  signal  for  the  Canadian 
advance  in  front  of  Amiens,  our  advanced  work 
was  in  operation  in  two  large  centres  in  Gentelles  Wood  on  the 
main  Amiens-Roye  road.  These  two  centres  had  two  distinct 
missions.  The  larger  of  the  two  contained  scores  of  crates 
of  biscuits,  chocolates,  cigarettes,  canned  fruit,  etc.,  which  had 
been  brought  up  to  this  position  during  the  night  of  the  7th  and 
early  hours  of  the  8th,  the  work  being  finally  completed  just 
before  the  offensive  commemced.  Past  this  centre  thousands 
of  Canadians  flocked  along  the  road  on  their  way  to  follow 
through  the  troops  who  had  already  started  the  operations 
towards  Domart. 

The  other  centre  had  a  different  object.  Here,  in  a  small 
clearing  along  the  main  road  dividing  the  Woods,  was  an  equip- 
ment of  urns,  water-boilers,  biscuits,  chocolates  and  cigarettes 
to  be  served  out  to  the  "Walking  Wounded".  During  that 
memorable  day  many  hundred  men,  the  vanguard  of  whom 
commemced  coming  back  from  the  Front  Line  within  a  very 
few  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  offensive,  found  reason  to 
use  this  Wayside  Inn  where  much  needed  stimulants  were  handed 
out  free  to  all  comers.  This  was  perhaps  the  more  picturesque 
of  the  two  centres  for,  around  the  steaming,  portable  boiler  and 
the  rough  counter,  gathered  groups  of  men,  bandaged  in  every 
conceivable  part  of  the  body,  anxious  only  to  hear  from  the  new 
arrivals  how  the  battle  was  progressing.  From  this  Centre 
advance  work  was  carried  out  as  far  as  the  Field  Dressing 
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Station,  which  was  in  a  large  dugout  about  half  a  kilometre  in 
front  of  the  Gentelles  Woods,  where  the  most  serious  cases  were 
served.  The  German's  return  bombardment  became  so  much 
weakened  that  the  work  of  dressing  the  wounded  was  very  soon 
transferred  to  "above  ground". 

Here  we  hop  on  to  an  ambulance  going  towards  the  base, 
and  reach  a  Casualty  Clearing  Station  situated  some  seven 
or  eight  kilometres  behind  the  morning's  "jumping-off  point". 
This  Station  serves  as  an  intermediate  Centre  between  the 
Forward  Dressing  Stations  and  the  Base  Hospitals.  Here  the 
men's  dressings,  so  hurriedly  put  on  in  the  Field,  are  carefully 
gone  over  and  wounds  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  the 
help  of  minor  operations.  One  needs  no  imagination  to  picture 
the  opportunity  for  Y.M.C.A.  service  that  such  a  Centre  present- 
ed. Post  cards  to  relatives  at  home  seemed  to  be  the  most 
urgent  thing  on  most  of  the  men's  minds,  in  fact  their  own 
discomforture  appeared  of  small  concern  to  them  in  comparison 
to  having  word  go  forward  as  speedily  as  possible  that  they  were 
out  of  it,  safe  for  a  time  at  the  least.  Here  also  of  course,  the 
ever  present  stores  and  hot  drinks  were  on  hand  in  abundance 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  help  the  men  put  in  the  time 
until  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  or  Red  Cross  Train,  which  would 
carry  them  to  the  Base,  or  perhaps  to  *4Dear  Old  Blighty" 
for  recuperation. 

We  hasten  forward  again  to  the  Front  areas  where  our  troops 
are  rapidly  advancing,  overcoming  all  difficulties.  Over  the 
River  Luce  we  go,  up  the  further  slope  to  what  was  once  the 
Village  of  Maison  Blanche,  clear  through  to  what  the  cross-road 
sign  post  still  insisted  was  Bouchoir.  Here  in  this  rather  warm 
corner,  the  Y.M.C.A.  operations  were  being  carried  on  in  an  old 
ex-German  store,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  heavy  shelling 
the  lorry  loads  of  goods  which  came  through  from  time  to  time, 
were  eagerly  snatched  up  by  the  troops  in  the  adjacent  trenches 
where  our  line  had  temporarily  come  tf  *  standstill.  To  be 
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able  to  come  out  of  a  battle  and  purchase  a  good  sound  tin  of 
the  best  Canadian  strawberries  or  raspberries,  together  with 
the  favourite  brand  of  your  biscuits  was  surely  a  touch  to  modern 
warfare  undreampt  of  before  this  last  great  struggle,  but  such 
was  possible,  not  only  at  Amiens,  but  during  the  Battle  of  Arras 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  taking  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  during  September,  the  taking  of  Cambria  during  October, 
and  the  subsequent  rapid  advance  to  Mons.  Of  course  at  times, 
transportation  difficulties  were  so  great  that  supplies  were 
delayed,  and  then  the  men  would  congregate  around  the  dugout, 
road-shelter,  house,  barn  or  other  places  which  had  been  taken 
as  a  supply  station  and  in  the  meantime  used  as  a  dispatching 
centre. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  work  of  the  lorry  drivers  and 
others,  who  many  times  after  their  regular  work  of  carrying 
stores  or  munitions  up  to  the  front,  made  extra  trips  to  supply 
our  Forward  Dressing  Station,  free  coffee  stalls  and  canteens,  the 
service  would  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  as  we  were  not  gener- 
ally given  exclusive  use  of  lorries. 

The  night  of  November  10th  found  our  troops  in  the  village 
of  Jemappe,  on  the  outskirts  of  Mons,  and  here  the  last  Canadian 
Y.M.C.A.  Dressing  Station  Centre  was  in  operation.  On  the 
victorious  entrance  to  the  historical  city  on  the  llth,  a  canteen 
was  put  into  operation  by  noon  of  that  memorable  day.  At  this 
time  most  of  our  stores  were  being  drawn  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  kilometres  from  the  railroad.  Progress  had  been 
so  rapid  that  the  Railway  Construction  Corps  were  unable 
to  keep  pace. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  Unit  of  course  suffered  casualties,  but  consider- 
ing the  extent  and  close-up  nature  of  the  work,  it  escaped  very 
lightly. 


The  Unpopular  Orderly 

rE  orderly  was  small  in  stature,  but  large  and  important 
in  his  own  eyes.  When  he  put  out  the  lights  in  the 
Ward,  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  the  regular  "  lights 
out"  bugle,  feeling  ran  high.  As  it  was  not  a  case  of  "military 
necessity"  some  of  the  boys  decided  that  something  had  to  be 
done  about  it, — for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  seemed  to  be  the 
most  precious  time  in  which  to  read,  write,  or  play,  and  besides, 
we  Canadians  are  ever  ready  to  fight  for  our  rights. 

Next  evening  he  came  in  as  usual,  and  turned  out  the  lights 
early,  but  strange  to  relate  AW,  the  boys  were  in  their  beds,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  mystery  and  quiet  about  the  room,  rather 
unusual.  As  the  last  light  was  extinguished,  a  loud  voice  was 
heard  commanding,  "Let  him  HAVE  it  !"  A  strange  whirring 
sound  filled  the  air  and  rushed  from  the  darkness  toward  the 
orderly. — (a  magazine  hurled  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
with  every  leaf  a-fluttering  !)  Several  pairs  of  sturdy  "  Kitchen- 
ers" which  had  remained  suspended  alongside  of  beds  in  his 
vicinity,  clumped  down  on  the  floor,  dropped  by  unseen  hands, 
and  as  the  badly  scared  orderly  bolted  a  couple  of  slippers  were 
sharply  slapped  against  the  door  through  which  he  disappeared. 

Matters  not  having  reached  a  satisfactory  equilibrium,  the 
boys  once  more  took  things  in  hand.  A  pail  was  carefully 
adjusted  over  the  door  in  such  fashion  that  when  it  was  tilted  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  its  contents  might  descend,  as  a  "cold 
water  application"  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  "Unpopular 
Orderly." 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was  heard,  those  who 
were  "in  the  know"  eagerly  listened  and  watched  expectantly 
as  the  door  opened.  The  pail  tilted  and  the  water  descended — 
just  as  the  Commanding  Officer  entered  on  a  suprise  inspection  ! 

Oh,    boys  !  !  ! 

The  individual  responsibility  was  never  exactly  determined. 


The  Spirit  That  Never  Knew 
Defeat 

ON  re-reading  the  letters   received  from  the  Trinity  Con- 
tingent during  the  war,   the    compiler    was    impressed 
with  the  splendid  faith  and  optimism  manifested.   Morale 
after  all  conquered  and  morale  is  fed  on  other  things  besides 
war  rations. 

A  few  brief  extracts  from  such  letters  which  were  not  written 
for  publication,  and  hence  are  more  valuable,  follow:  — 


WHEN  OUR  BACKS  WERE  TO  THE 

France,    April    18th,    1918. 

"The  cheerfulness  and  the  courageous  spirit  displayed  by  the 
wounded,  should  put  to  everlasting  shame  the  most  confirmed 
pessimist  that  ever  lived.  Though  the  struggle  is  still  on,  and 
the  enemy  seems  still  coming  strong,  we  all  hope  and  trust 
that  it  may  be  but  the  last  despairing  effort  of  the  Blonde  Beast 
to  burst  his  way  through  the  ring  of  foes,  which  is  gradually 
but  surely  tightening  the  grip  which  he  is  beginning  to  dread  — 
the  Bull  dog  grip". 

April  9th,  1918. 

"Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  (Canadians) 
have  not  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Hun  onslaught.  We  do  not 
know  what  we  have  to  face  at  any  time  because  we  do  not  know 
the  limits  of  the  Hun's  folly.  We  shall  nevertheless  be  ready 
for  him  if  he  tries  to  walk  across  the  land  protected  by  our  boys. 
He  has  gained  considerable  territory  in  his  recent  efforts  but 
he  shall  never  break  the  British  line  as  long  as  the  British  cause 
remains  unstained  in  the  eyes  of  God." 
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France,  May  29th,  1918. 

"The  morale  of  the  Canadians  is  splendid.  I  believe  the 
people  at  home  thought  at  one  time  this  spring  that  we  were 
beaten.  The  Canadians  that  I  have  seen  had  no  such  idea. 
In  fact  the  conviction  that  where  we  were  we  could  have  de- 
feated the  enemy  could  not  be  stronger." 

England,   April   16th,   1918. 

"Just  now  a  chum  of  mine  has  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  the  front  line,  who  speaks  of  going  home  to  Canada  on  his 
next  leave,  and  the  general  tone  of  his  letter  is  almost  unbeliev- 
ably hopeful.  Whether  it  is  through  ignorance  or  wisdom  that 
he  speaks  we  cannot  tell.  The  general  verdict  here  is  that 
"he  is  crazy'.  Hope  he  is  right  though."  He  was  right. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  TRINITY  OFFICER'S  DIARY. 

March  8th,  1918. — The  interpreter,  Count ,  is  a  very 

well  educated  Frenchman.  For  Canada  the  Count  had  only 
the  highest  praise.  He  said  that  the  Canadians  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  troops  either  British  or 
French  on  the  western  front  and  that  they  had  simply  stupified 
the  world  by  their  prowess  and  valour. 

March  28th,  1918.  It  is  stated  that  the  French  authorities 
in  Paris  have  requested  that  the  Canadians  be  not  moved 
from  the  front  we  are  now  holding  for  the  French  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  Canadians  as  fighting  troops,  and  they  say  that  if 
this  area  is  lost,  the  last  coal-fields  left  to  the  French  will  be 
gone.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  have  the  French  say  this  of 
the  Canadians. 
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CANADIANS  THE  FINEST  TYPE 

DR.  Carl  Waldron,  whose  record  is  given  elsewhere,  and 
who  knows  by  long  experience,  writing  from  Minnea- 
polis, February  8th,  1921,  says: 

"I  need  not  add  that  the  Canadians  suffering  from  facial 
wounds  were  the  finest  type  of  patients  I  have  ever  met.  They 
were  most  patient  and  game  in  their  suffering.  Throughout 
the  long  course  of  plastic  treatment  necessary  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  semblance  of  their  former  appearance  they  co-operated 
in  every  way,  and  it  was  indeed  a  very  great  privilege  to  help 
them." 


Interesting  Extracts  From  War 
Period   Letters 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  received  the  other  day 
from  the  Ladies  of  the  Church.  The  sox  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration  here  and  the  Ladies  wish  to  know  how 
the  toes  are  finished  off,  as  they  are  done  ever  so  much  better 
than  the  pattern  Lady  O'Dwyer  has  laid  down  for  the  women 
of  the  Punjaub,  so  if  you  could  possibly  get  the  "formula"  sent 
to  me  you  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  thousands  of  soldiers." 

Am  PILOT  OR  NATURALIST? 

DOWN   here  (Southern    Italy)  the   country  is  very  poor, 
barren  and  rocky,  while  the  people  are  a  very  poor  class, 
especially  as  compared  with  what  we  saw  farther  north. 
Of  course  we  do  not  see  a  great  deal  as  we  are  on  duty  from  dawn 
to  dark,  either  flying  or  standing-by  for  flying.     There  is  so  much 
sickness  that  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  pilots  and  mechanics 
so  no  chance  of  ever  wandering  away.     We  live  in  tents  and  it 
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makes  one  think  of  the  old  days  of  the  army,  but  we  are  slowly 
getting  huts  erected  and  I  hope  they'll  be  ready  before  the  real 
bad  weather  sets  in.  This  is  a  great  country  for  a  naturalist  as 
we  have  all  sorts  of  animals  that  creep,  crawl,  hop,  fly.  Some 
I  have  seen  before,  others  are  new,  and  others  I  do  not  want 
to  see  again.  Whenever  I  see  a  dog  busy  scratching  itself  in 
future,  it  will  always  have  my  sympathy." 


"There  are  quite  a  few  in  our  mess  who  have  not  yet  taken 
a  drink  (of  liquor)  nor  even  a  cigarette  in  spite  of  the  ever  present 
example  of  those  who  do." 


"I  am  indebted  to  some  good  friends  at  Trinity  for  boxes 
of  assorted  goods  of  value  to  soldiers.  They  have  a  splendid 
idea  of  what  is  wanted  over  here." 


A  COSMOPOLITAN  GROUP. 

"The  news  is  excellent.  To-days  news  shows  the  old  Boche 
'opping  it  on  a  fifty  mile  front.  I  would  like  to  get  up  to  the 
front  again  before  it  ends.  We  have  a  very  nice  place  here. 
The  O.C.  is  a  jolly  old  Irishman  and  most  of  the  others  are 
Scotch.  My  chief  is  an  Englishman  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me  —  although  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  a  good  Canadian. 
One  of  my  head  sisters  is  an  Australian,  the  other  a  New  Zealand- 
er,  so  we  are  very  cosmopolitan,  which  after  all  is  the  best." 


"You  are  right  when  you  adjudge  us  ready  and  eager 
recipients  of  Canadian  mail,  though  our  expressed  thanks 
and  appreciation  may  be  mostly  in  evidence  by  its  absence. 
The  uneven  physical  comforts  of  our  nomadic  existence  and  the 
irregularities  of  army  movements  are  great  deterrents  in  the 
matter  of  correspondence.  Many  are  kept  busy  writing  a  weekly 
letter  home.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  lad  who  would  not  "jump 
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to  it'  with  marked  avidity  when  the  mail  orderly  happens  to 
call  his  name,  consequently,  don't  think  your  letters  have  not 
been  without  their  measure  of  cheer  and  good  will,  even  though 
unacknowledged.  Any  of  us  like  things  Canadian  and  those 
of  us  who  have  known  the  warm  social  atmosphere  of  Trinity 
do  not  make  of  it  any  exception.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  good 
old  days  recalled.  I  remember  most  of  the  boys  you  mentioned 
in  your  last  letter.  Quite  a  number  of  them  I  have  seen  since 
coming  to  France  (August,  1916)  and  it  was  provocative  of 
more  than  one  happy  smile — the  common  mention  of  Trinity." 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITY  IN  KHAKI. 
"We  had  a  good  Christmas  dinner  in  khaki.     Capt.  T- 


M.C.  and  I  got  up  the  dinner  for  the  officers  of  the  brigade, 
and  we  gave  them  a  spread  consisting  of  every  course  from 
hors-doeuvre  to  wines  with  a  lobster  thrown  in  for  luck.  We 
dined  in  a  French  chateau  and  had  a  French  Madame  and  her 
daughter  to  wait  on  table.  I  had  the  task  of  acting  as  toast- 
master,  and  we  drank  to  the  'King',  'Canada',  'Our  Allies'. 
'Our  mothers,  wives  and  sweathearts'  and  'Our  noble  selvess' 
For  the  purposes  of  the  toast  I  allowed  myself  to  be  among  the 
nobility.  That  makes  the  third  Christmas  spent  in  France, 
and  if  we  are  to  put  faith  in  Lloyd  George's  statements  the 
war  will  come  to  an  end  this  year.  This  means  that  the  Ameri- 
cans must  do  a  great  deal  more  to  help  us  and  I  fully  believe 
he  is  doing,  and  will  do,  his  utmost  to  the  end.  We  need  his 
air  cavalry  and  before  long  his  weight  there  should  be  felt," 


East  Prussian  Prison  Life 

(Interview  with  One  of  Trinity's  Soldiers.) 

IT  is  very  significant  that  those  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
speak  of  their  experiences  reluctantly.     It  was   therefore 
with  great   difficulty    that  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
their  reports  or  stories  at  all. 

Their  chief  desire  is  to  seal  the  record  and  forget  it  as  one 
wishes  to  forget  a  hideous  dream.  Our  interview  lasted  for 
about  an  hour  and  at  its  close  we  were  agreed  that  to  err  is  human 
but  to  forgive  —  sometimes  is  superhuman. 

Imagine  yourself  in  a  German  trench,  a  prisoner;  your 
guard  prods  you  with  a  bayonet  and  shows  that  the  bullets 
are  in  his  rifle  ready  to  shoot  you.  You  see  a  comrade  ordered 
over  the  top  where  he  certainly  will  be  caught  by  the  bullets. 
He  refuses,  and  his  brutal  German  guards  jump  on  him  and 
force  him  to  his  knees.  Two  German  officers  pass  but  do  not 
show  their  disapproval.  Finally  you  are  taken  to  Dulman 
prisoner-of-war  camp  where  the  food  is  meagre  and  awful. 
Our  soldier  was  put  at  wheeling  a  cart  loaded  with  chips  to  the 
town  six  miles  away.  Here  he  learned  that  even  fellow  prisoners 
could  become  disagreeable  and  uncongenial  —  men  with  some 
home  training  and  discipline  were  able  best  to  maintain  their 
morale  against  hard  work,  rough  usage,  starvation,  dirt  and 
disease.  Complaint  brought  a  transfer  to  East  Prussia  and 
here,  far  from  the  western  front,  more  liberty  was  allowed 
but  the  accommodation  was  bad.  At  Goldap  the  only  soft 
things  on  which  to  sleep  were  fleas  and  boards.  The  hours 
were: — up  at  4  a.m.,  walk  to  town  and  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6.30 
p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  let  up  at  8.30  a.m.,  one  hour  at  noon  and 
half  an  hour  at  4  p.m.  The  prisoners  were  employed  in  demolish- 
ing the  houses  wrecked  by  the  Russians  earlier  in  the  war.  The 
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men  could  not  have  lived  had  it  not  been  for  the  Red  Cross 
parcels  of  food  and  the  parcels  from  friends. 

Our  soldier  was  subsequently  allotted  to  a  German  officer 
and  employed  in  a  canteen  at  Stollopene.  Here  he  had  much 
liberty.  The  prisoners  were  often  told  that  the  Allies  were 
defeated  but  this  did  not  dismay  them.  They  were  kept  posted 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  by  a  paper  that  reached  them  by 
an  underground  route.  The  Catholics  of  the  camp  were  permit- 
ted to  go  to  church.  A  Mr.  Williams,  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
remained  in  Berlin  when  war  broke  out  and  was  allowed  to 
visit  some  of  the  camps.  He  came  to  East  Prussia  once. 

The  Germans  in  this  vicinity  were  a  very  ignorant  lot  and 
easily  befooled  by  their  newspapers.  The  children  used  to  yell 
at  us  that  the  English  were  crazy  and  did  not  know  when  to 
quit.  Some  of  the  under  officers  and  some  of  the  guard  were 
a  servile  lot.  Our  soldier  knocked  one  down  one  day  but  was 
fortunate  enough  not  to  be  punished  for  it.  A  German  soldier 
on  guard  would  fool  with  the  prisoner  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
savagely  order  him  to  go  to  work  and  chase  him  to  it.  These 
Germans  had  no  spirit  of  fair  play.  They  slugged  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  too  ill  to  take  soup  and  then  because  he  did  not  work 
fast  enough  they  kicked  and  hit  him  with  their  bayonets  until 
he  died.  As  they  had  no  sense  of  justice  so  they  had  no  sense 
of  defeat.  Our  soldier  read  in  their  papers  after  Armistice: 
' '  Our  ships  of  the  line,  our  submarines  and  destroyers  are  being 
sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  they  will  be  looked  after  by 
an  Admiralty  Board."  This  was  interpreted  by  the  local  Ger- 
mans as  quite  satisfactory.  For  the  most  part  they  were  glad 
when  the  war  ended,  and  apparently  would  be  very  well  pleased 
if  the  wealthy  Germans  had  to  lose  a  lot.  Just  as  the  interview 
ended  our  soldier  said  with  vehemence,  "Don't  say  anything 
favourable  of  the  Germans,  don't  forgive  them.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  hate  them,"  and  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  suppressed 
the  worst  and  had  only  told  the  best. 


The  Salonica  Expedition 

By  One  Who  Was  There 

SALONICA,  the  ancient  Thessalonica  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  the  principal  city  of  Macedonia,  and  Macedonia  is 
to  the  Balkans  what  Flanders  is  to  Western  Europe  — 
a  cockpit,  where  every  modern  and  ancient  race  has  fought 
at  some  time  or  other.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  north- 
eastern Mediterranean  Sea  and  guaranteed  for  the  Allies  the 
safety  of  the  route  to  India.  There  are  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  mostly  Macedonians  and  Jews,  with  many  Bulgars. 
Turks,  Serbs,  and  other  Levantines.  Since  1912  it  has  been 
Greek,  after  four  hundred  years  under  the  Turk.  Its  churches 
are  the  oldest  Christian  churches  existing,  some  of  them  dating 
back  to  the  third  century.  One  was  actually  built  by  the 
grandsons  of  those  who  heard  Paul  preach.  It  is  a  great  trading 
port  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district. 
Its  buildings,  people  and  institutions  to-day  are  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  west  and  the  orient.  It  was  an  influential  city  2,000  years 
ago,  and  will  continue  to  be  such  as  our  civilization  grows. 

While  Canadians  were  spread  throughout  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe  taking  their  share  of  the  multifold  and  stupendous 
efforts  of  the  British  arms,  Canada  officially  sent  organized 
forces  to  only  three  of  the  theatres  of  war  —  Flanders,  Salonica, 
and  Siberia.  These  two  latter  phases  of  the  great  struggle 
were  naturally  eclipsed  by  the  events  in  the  centre  of  the  stage; 
but  it  is  not  without  interest  to  Canadians  to  give  some  account 
of  the  very  important  services  rendered  to  the  Common  Cause 
so  far  from  the  principal  front  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Salonica  Expedition  which  began  to  land  in  Macedonia 
in  September,  1915,  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  diplomatic  bluff, 
then  as  a  colossal  mistake,  and  finally  as  a  costly  failure,  only 
to  be  vindicated  at  *Jie  end  of  the  war,  when  the  Salonica  army 
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advanced  northwards  and  brought  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  terms. 

It  was  diplomatic  to  land  an  army  at  Salonica,  it  was  colossal 

and  costly,  but  it  proved  to  be  neither  a  bluff,  nor  a  mistake, 

nor  a  failure,  and  the  efforts  of  Tommy  Atkins  among  the  hills 

of  Macedonia,  while  not  chronicled  by  the  contemporary  writers, 

is  a  page  of  British  history  full  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

bull  dog  breed,  and  in  this  Canada  took  a  small  share.    Among 

the  first  British  troops  to  land  were  three  Canadian  Hospitals, 

No.  4  and  No.  5  General,  and  No.  1  Stationary;  the  first  from 

the  University  of  Toronto,  the  second  from  Vancouver,  and  the 

third   from   Montreal   and   Quebec.     These   three   units   were 

privileged  to  render  continuous  service  to  the  British  forces  in 

Macedonia  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  expedition.     They  cared 

for  thousands  of  wounded  and  sick,  and  were  recalled  to  England 

only  after  their  personnel  had  been  thinned  out  by  malaria  and 

dysentery.     It  was  necessary  to  reorganize  for  service  to  the 

Canadian  Crops  on  the  Western  Front. 

With  the  University  of  Toronto  unit  were  many  well  known 
to  Trinity  people,  and  it  is  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  thank 
the  various  organizations  of  the  church  for  the  useful  parcels 
and  helpful  letters  that  came  so  many  thousand  miles  to  those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  mailing  list.  The 
writer  received,  among  countless  other  things,  socks,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  and  was  so  well  supplied  that  he  was  able  to 
pass  them  on  to  many  a  Tommy.  These  articles  were  thus  used 
among  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  of  that  old  country  by  many 
very  grateful  wanderers. 

The  details  of  the  work,  hardships,  loneliness  and  disease 
borne  by  the  troops  one  passes  over.  It  is  the  same  story  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty,  unflagging  and  unvincible. 
Our  minds  oftimes  revert  to  a  hillside  cemetery  near  Salonica 
with  its  rows  of  graves  of  those  who  did  not  return.  From  this 
cemetery  one  can  see  down  over  the  old  city,  its  minarets  and 
domes,  its  mixture  of  oriental  and  western  forms,  the  cypress 
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trees,  the  old  city  wall  rising  up  to  the  Turkish  citadel,  out 
over  the  harbor  to  the  blue  Aegean  and  off  in  the  distance  old 
snow-capped  Mount  Olympus.  As  one  views  all  this  from  the 
graves  of  our  own  kin,  lost  in  a  struggle  to  safeguard  the  progress 
and  liberty  of  humanity,  one's  imagination  is  stirred.  It  is 
as  if  one  had  the  whole  history  of  man  laid  out  before  one  with 
the  graves  of  our  own  fallen  as  the  epilogue.  Over  that  hill 
came  the  Persians  in  their  first  attack  on  Greece  three  thousand 
years  ago.  From  those  islands  sprang  the  Greeks  who  defended 
and  passed  on  liberty,  and  ideals  of  truth  and  beauty.  Beyond 
that  old  mountain,  the  one  time  home  of  the  Gods,  lived  Socrates ; 
up  this  road  from  Monastir,  passed  the  legions  first  of  Alexander 
and  afterwards  of  Rome.  1900  years  ago,  into  this  harbor  mouth 
sailed  St.  Paul,  who  came  to  establish  the  old  church  one  can 
see  down  near  the  water's  edge.  Since  then  Salonica  has  been 
fought  over  by  Latin,  Byzantine,  Bulgar,  Turk  and  Greek. 
Yesterday,  men  whom  we  have  seen  and  know,  died  there, 
far  from  their  country  and  for  the  Common  Cause  of  Humanity. 

There  are  things  we  cannot  forget,  but  we  are  glad  to  remem- 
ber the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  strange  and  wonderful 
experiences  of  living  in  the  Balkans,  the  queer  and  primitive 
ways  of  the  natives,  the  intensely  beautiful  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  picturesque  hill  country  of  Macedonia. 
Life  for  the  troops  in  the  Salonica  expedition  was  oftentimes 
a  kaleidoscope  of  changing  scenes  and  variegated  peoples,  for 
in  the  Allied  forces  were  Russians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Serbs, 
Montenegrins,  in  addition  to  the  British  and  French  troops. 
The  streets  of  Salonica  were  the  modern  representation  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

While,  from  Canada,  Salonica  would  seem  to  be  out  of  the 
centre  of  things,  to  those  who  were  there  it  seemed  the  hub  around 
which  the  universe  was  revolving,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  wedge 
which  finally  broke  up  the  enemy  alliance.  In  Salonica  Venezelos 
took  his  stand  against  autocracy.  Over  these  few  miles  the 
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Hun  attempted,  by  submarine,  to  destroy  our  commucications 
with  the  far  east. 

While  we  often  envied  those  who  were  taking  a  larger  share 
on  the  main  front,  yet  no  one  who  lived  through  these  wonderful 
years  out  east  will  ever  regret  the  experience. 

Two  incidents  of  the  campaign  stood  out  very  vividly  in 
our  memory.  The  first  was  on  December,  1915,  when  the  Irish 
10th  Division  retreated  from  Serbia.  These  troops  after  being 
decimated  at  Gallipoli,  were  reorganized  at  Salonica  and  sent 
up  into  the  Serbian  mountains  to  attempt  to  stem  the  victorious 
Bulgar  advance.  The  temperature  dropped  below  the  freezing 
point  and  the  troops  who  were  equipped  for  the  tropics  suffered 
the  horrors  of  wet  and  frost  in  addition  to  the  perils  of  a  forced 
and  disorganized  retreat.  The  Canadian  hospitals  were  filled 
to  overflowing  with  these  unfortunates  who  had  tramped  many 
a  mile  with  frozen  feet.  In  some  cases  the  patients  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside  and  had  been  brought  down  to  the  base  with 
their  puttees  wrapped  around  their  hopelessly  injured  and 
gangrenous  feet.  Our  accommodation  was  taken  up  almost 
at  once  and  I  can  still  see  these  men,  some  of  them  moribund 
from  exposure  and  infection,  many  of  them  requiring  amputation 
and  all  of  them  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  lying  huddled 
on  the  ground  which  we  managed  to  cover  with  straw  and 
improvised  tents,  enjoying  the  first  sleep,  drink  and  medical 
care  that  they  had  received  for  days.  They  were  the  victims 
of  a  great  disaster  of  which  few  details  appeared  in  the  papers 
but  which  greatly  influenced  the  neutral  Greek  opinion  to  our 
detriment. 

The  other  incident  was  the  great  fire,  which  in  twenty-four 
hours  destroyed  two-thirds  of  Salonica  and  rendered  sixty 
thousand  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  homeless.  The  scenes  of 
terror  in  the  narrow  streets,  crowded  with  fugitives  old  and 
young,  carrying  what  they  could  of  their  personal  treasures, 
were  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  The  aid  of  trans- 
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ports  and  food  given  immediately  by  the  French  and  British  — 
hundreds  of  motor  lorries  and  food  for  thousands  of  homeless 
people,  did  more  to  put  allied  prestige  high  among  the  neutral 
Easterners  than  any  material  success  we  had  as  yet  obtained. 
One  can  but  contrast  our  attitude  to  these  unfortunate  people 
with  what  the  Hun  would  have  done  under  similar  stress.  It 
made  us  very  proud  of  our  birthright  to  know  that  the  looting 
and  violence  that  went  on  until  order  could  be  restored  was  in 
no  case  done  by  British  troops.  Of  this,  some  of  our  Allies 
were  guilty.  We  saw  many  a  Tommy  Atkins  during  the  terrible 
night  of  the  fire  helping  the  aged  and  infirm,  protecting  the  chil- 
dren, carrying  burdens  and  guiding  to  safety,  while  those  of 
other  races  were  abandoning  themselves  to  rapine  and  pillage. 
To-day  on  the  shores  of  the  north-eastern  Mediterranean,  the 
British  stands  high  in  the  respect  of  those  unfortunate  peoples 
as  the  defenders  of  the  weak,  the  protectors  of  women  and  children 
and  the  exponents  of  honor  and  justice.  To  this,  the  conduct 
of  our  troops  during  and  after  the  Salonica  fire,  contributed  as 
much  as  the  subsequent  success  which  finally  attended  our 
armies. 

All  this  is  now  history,  and  those  of  us  who  were  there  recall 
those  interesting  times  with  mixed  emotions.  We  may  all  feel 
proud  that  there  too  Canada  played  a  small  and  useful  part. 


Extracts  From  Letters  Written  By 
the  Late  Lt.  F.  H.  Langstone 

AT    BUSTARD    CAMP,    SALISBURY    PLAINS,    DECEMBER,    1914. 

;<T   FOUND  it  rather  hard  to  sleep  soundly  "on  the  boards." 

J_     When  I  was  awake  the   coughing  was  frightful.     First 

someone  in  the  next  tent,  then  over  on  the  side  farther 

away,  nearer,  everywhere.     Everyone  is  barking,  and  it  goes 

on  all  night;  cough,  cough,  cough,  all  the  time.     Four  men  died 

of  pneumonia  while  I  was  in  the  hospital  and  one  chap  from 

spinal  meningitis." 

''The  trip  down  from  camp  to  station  was  uneventful  save 
for  the  people  who  gathered  along  the  roadside  in  the  villages. 
They  all  shouted  'Good-bye'  as  each  vehicle  passed,  and  we  in 
the  front  heard  it  grow  fainter  and  fainter  until  lost  altogether." 

"A  train  of  London  omnibuses  passed  our  place  yesterday 
on  the  way  to  the  firing  line  with  some  troops.  The  last  ride 
for  some  of  them.  One  is  filled  with  admiration  for  who  could 
do  it  so  cheerfully  and  unflinchingly  as  they.  Such  spirit  can 
but  conquer  —  and  that  quickly.  You  at  home  need  not  worry 
about  the  ultimate  result,  though  you  may  regret  the  price, 
be  it  ever  so  small.  However,  a  man  can,  and  will  never  die 
in  a  more  glorious  cause  nor  a  more  famous  war." 

AFTER  ST.  JUUEN. 

"Our  papers  could  not  exaggerate  the  grand  and  brilliant 
fight  our  fellows  put  up.  We  have  seen  enough  and  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  Germans'  unscrupulous  cruelty  that  the  Canadians 
have  made  their  motto  'Give  and  take  no  quarter.'  I  know 
they  won't  get  the  opportunity  of  taking  quarter." 
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"As  you  may  know  from  previous  letters,  we  were  certainly 
as  much  in  Langemarcke  as  any  one  else,  and  all  the  letters 
published  in  the  papers  describing  the  shell  fire,  carnage  and 
destruction  are  exactly  our  experiences.  The  closest  shave  I 
had  was  when  a  shell  came  through  our  gun  shield.  I  was 
sitting  behind  Lavigne  and  Harkem.  Lavine  had  twelve 
shrapnels  in  his  leg,  but  I  got  off  with  only  a  bruise." 

"Have  had  a  slight  experience  with  the  gas.  It  smarts  and 
burns  the  eyes,  and  chokes.  We  do  not  get  it  as  strong  as  the 
infantry  boys,  who  have  it  poured  on  them.  Some  of  our  observa- 
tion party  were  knocked  out  for  a  time  by  it.  Our  brigade 
doctor  attended  a  lot  of  fellows  who  came  past  the  guns  suffering 
with  it.  We  are  waiting  a  favorable  wind  now  in  order  to  launch 
a  gas  attack;  may  God  help  us  to  annihilate  the  dirty  scoundrels. 
While  locating  the  range  of  one  target  this  morning,  we  dropped 
a  shell  plumb  into  one  of  their  communication  trenches,  so  we 
noted  the  angle  and  range  and  are  ready  when  the  attack  does 
come  off,  to  throw  some  shells  into  a  vital  spot,  in  addition  to 
the  targets  of  which  we  were  ordered  to  get  the  range." 

"I  outlined  the  part  we  took  at  Langemarcke.  Our  experiences 
were  the  same  as  the  other  artillerymen  whose  several  letters 
have  been  published  in  the  Star.  Shells  dropping  everywhere, 
we  were  walking  about  with  death  on  every  side.  There  were 
scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction  which  we  had  previously 
thought  could  only  be  enacted  in  hell.  Men  blown  to  pieces, 
so  that  not  enough  of  them  could  be  found  to  bury.  Legs  and 
trunks  hanging  on  trees  and  lying  by  the  roadside.  Dressing 
stations  where  the  Germans  had  forced  the  A.M.C.  to  leave, 
with  dead  men  in  every  conceivable  position  and  shape  outside, 
and  sitting  on  the  chairs  inside.  All  dead,  and  left  there  for 
weeks  before  they  could  be  buried.  In  some  graves,  arms, 
heads,  trunks,  etc.,  were  piled  in,  and  the  names  of  those  killed, 
but  not  found,  are  put  on  the  crosses  above.  When  in  action 
we  fire  as  fast  as  possible  and  the  Germans  locate  us  by  aeroplane, 
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which  do  fully  as  much  scouting  as  ours  do  (newspaper  reports 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  then  they  turn  on  their  'coal 
boxes'.  They  shelled  us  out  a  couple  of  nights  ago,  disabling 
A  sub.  and  D  sub.  guns.  We  are  in  action  now  with  only  two 
guns,  B  and  C.  So  far  our  gun  has  nerer  been  put  out  of  action 
by  the  Germans." 

"The  enemy  also  sends  up  captive  balloons  to  spot  us,  with 
powerful  telescopes.  Once  they  find  us  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  hit  us  with  those  heavy  guns.  We  have  the  opportunity  of 
shelling  their  batteries  only  occasionally,  on  account  of  our 
limited  range  of  about  four  miles,  and  no  organized  service 
of  observing  points  far  removed  from  the  trenches." 

"For  the  first  day  or  so  at  Ypres  battle,  we  fired  on  visible 
targets  through  open  sights,  and  could  see  the  effect  of  our 
shooting  very  well.  We  blew  up  a  couple  of  houses  presumed 
to  harbor  Germans,  and  put  a  battery  out  of  action  by  collabora- 
ting with  an  aeroplane  which  sent  wireless  reports  to  a  barn 
near  by.  We  are  in  a  wood  now  and  the  guns  make  an  awful 
row  among  the  trees.  When  coal  boxes  land  in  a  forest  or  on 
a  road  lined  with  trees  (as  many  are  here) ,  they  smash  off  limbs 
and  trunks  and  generally  cut  them  up.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
burst  on  the  ground  than  striking  trees  and  bursting  overhead. 
However,  'O  God  our  help  in  ages  past'." 

"I  have  seen  Hill  60  and  practically  every  bit  of  the  British 
front.  One  morning  the  men  were  holding  church  service 
behind  our  O.P.  (observation  post)  in  the  woods,  while  we 
lazily  watched  some  big  howitzer  shells  which  soughed  overhead 
and  tore  immense  holes  in  the  German  lines,  throwing  a  column 
of  dirt,  sandbags  and  smoke  one  hundred  yards  into  the  air 
The  men's  voices  floated  upon  the  breeze,  lustily  singing  '  Fight 
the  good  fight'.  Every  time  I  hear  the  hymn  I  think  of  that 
sunshiny  morning  where  the  scene  harmonized  so  vividly  with 
the  hymn." 
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REMINISCENT  OF  WOOI/WTCH. 

"Then  again,  my  old  horse  Bob,  he  was  my  only  darling  in 
England.  When  we  imagined  some  gun  was  going  to  ball  things 
we  would  take  about  three  bounds  and  shove  the  leaders  into 
their  right  places.  He  was  such  an  intelligent  horse.  He  would 
hunt  them  over,  bite,  kick  and  scratch  until  they  got  into  their 
right  places.  He  would  jump  a  gun  trail;  in  fact  I  never  knew 
what  he  could  not  do.  Mounting  was  too  slow  for  Bob  and  me. 
He  liked  to  do  things  fast,  and  so  did  I.  Just  one  jump  and 
I  had  to  land  in  the  saddle  or  I  was  'naper'.  When  I  tell  you 
he  was  seventeen  hands  you'll  know  it  was  some  vault  too. 
The  funny  part  is  that  no  one  else  could  or  would  ride  him, 
but  he  was  not  vicious  at  all.  When  I  went  to  Shoebury,  another 
young  officer  who  gave  Bob  the  credit  for  my  good  riding  tried 
to  get  aboard.  They  tell  me  he  got  up.  The  groom  asked 
"All  right,  sir?'  He  said  'Yes'.  The  groom  helped  him  up 
from  the  ground.  He  got  up  again  and  he  got  fifty  yards  away 
and  off  he  came  again." 

BACK  AGAIN  AT  THE  FRONT. 

"Yesterday  I  was  in  a  sap  where  I  have  a  gun  quite  close 
to  the  Hun  trench  —  about  150  yards.  My  corporal  and  gunner 
were  all  that  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  and  the  Bosche  shoved  some  gas  shells  over  which  nearly 
did  us  in.  It  is  frightfully  strong  stuff.  I  had  to  lift  the  gunner 
to  the  parapet  and  put  his  mask  on  him.  I  had  only  two  sniffs 
of  it,  but  nearly  fainted  before  I  got  my  mask  on.  It  was  a 
great  relief  I  assure  you.  We  have  had  a  trying  time.  The 
Bosche  unfortunately  placed  a  battery  of  four-inch  guns  to 
enfilade  the  trench  from  which  we  had  to  fire,  and  pasted  us 
for  two  days  steadily.  The  men  in  these  trench  mortar  batteries 
are  noble  spirited  fellows  —  as  brave  as  lions.  They  always 
have  to  fire  their  guns  under  heavy  retaliation  from  the  Huns. 
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Two  days  ago  we  were  'strafed'.  In  other  words  the  Germans 
concentrated  and  settled  down  to  wipe  out  this  'thorn  in  their 
flesh*.  They  knocked  in  the  side  of  our  gun  pit.  They  put  a 
4.1  inch  shell  right  into  the  other  pit,  missing  the  gun  itself 
by  about  ten  inches.  It  was  a  '  dud ' .  Only  one  man  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  trench  caving  in  from  the  impact  of  the  shell. 
The  following  day  we  had  to  continue  firing.  Though  shells 
landed  all  around,  the  men  carried  on  cheerfully  until  one  shell 
unfortunately  came  right  in,  killed  the  corporal  and  badly  wound- 
ed two  gunners.  One  feels  almost  as  though  he  were  sentencing 
the  men  to  death  when  ordering  them  to  fire  from  these  cursed 
implacements  which  the  Bosche  has  'taped',  but  one  has  to 
chance  everything  in  war." 

"I've  never  been  seriously  wounded  since  I  have  been  out 
here,  although  I've  been  through  all  of  these  battles:  Ypres, 
Festubert,  Givenchy  and  a  six  months  warfare  opposite  Messines 
and  Kemmel  (l  have  been  at  the  latter  place  again  this  year). 
Ploegsteert  and  the  Arras  sector.  In  addition  I  was  at  the  taking 
of  La  Boiselle,  Pozieres,  Bazentin-le-petit.  I  was  on  the  Somme 
front  during  the  two  weeks  previous  to  the  'show'  of  July  1st. 
And  the  battery  with  which  I  then  was,  cut  the  wire  in  front 
of  Ovillers.  We  were  in  the  'nab'  opposite  Anthella  Wood 
(the  name  of  the  worst  small  salient  I  was  ever  in).  After. 
July  1st  we  took  our  guns  out  and  lived  in  Albert  for  about  a 
month." 

"Since  I  commemced  this  letter  we  have  had  another  bit 
of  bad  luck.  The  enemy  indulges  in  billet  shelling,  that  is  he 
shells  the  places  and  towns  where  his  airmen  have  seen  soldiers 
billeted,  and  in  most  cases  there  are  only  soldiers  left  in  those 
places.  Of  course  it  is  o.k.,  and  we  do  the  same  thing  to  him. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  shells  land  all  around  us  in  Albert  while 
living  there.  They  managed  at  four  o'clock  the  other  morning 
to  put  a  5.9  right  into  the  middle  of  the  house  where  our  men 
were  sleeping.  All  of  the  officers  were  up  and  into  the  house 
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with  British  warms  and  boots  inside  of  two  minutes.  We 
managed  to  bandage  them  up  and  get  them  into  hospital  in 
twenty  minutes.  These  experiences  of  nearly  being  killed  or 
wounded  are  common  to  everyone.  One  cannot  say  enough  for 
the  unselfish  effort  and  bravery,  and  the  conscientious  discharge 

of  duty  of  the  English  private We  should  leave 

this  accursed  hole  any  day  now,  and  when  we  do  I  stand  a 
good  chance  of  getting  leave  for  a  short  time." 

"Sorry  to  learn  about  Howard  Shaver.  A  lot  of  splendid 
fellows  have  done  their  share  in  bringing  freedom  for  us  and 
perhaps  I  shall  add  my  life  to  the  other  sacrifices  I  have 
made  before  this  war  is  ended." 

"I  was  recommended  for  a  Military  Cross  by  Fison  for  my 
work  in  front  of  Ovillers  and  the  Leipsig  Redoubt.  ...  I  had 
a  bad  time  in  this  army  at  first  because  of  my  very  pronounced 
Canadian  accent  and  my  democratic  ideas  —  colonial  ideas." 

"One  shell  in  our  last  position  broke  legs  of  four  different  men. 
We  carried  them  all  to  the  dressing  station  without  putting 
on  a  splint.  One  chap  suffered  terribly  and  kept  shouting  my 
name,  though  he  was  in  another  battery.  It  affected  me  very 
much  at  the  time.  Two  of  them  died  and  one  lost  his  foot. 
Poor  lads." 


The  Last  Crusade 

Lieut.  Harry  D.  Anger,  R.F.A. 

THE  war  against  the  Turks  was  over,  and  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Egypt  to  embark  for  "somewhere".  I  sat 
on  my  horse  at  El  Ramleh  gazing  at  the  ancient  Crusa- 
ders' Tower,  rising  boldly  out  of  the  plain,  straight  and  proud, 
the  spirit  of  the  mail-clad  knight  indelibly  impressed  upon  it  — 
strong  and  stern,  yet  full  of  grace  withal.  As  I  sat  meditating 
upon  the  martial  days  the  staunch  old  Norman  tower  commemor- 
ated, the  plain  became  peopled  with  those  grand  old  warriors 
who  have  slept  around  about  its  feet  for  centuries,  and  all  about 
me  was  the  clang  of  armour  and  the  tossing  of  plume  and  pennant. 
I  thought  of  how  time  and  time  again  the  flower  of  knighthood 
crossed  continents,  fought  their  way  across  this  plain  and  hewed 
their  way  up  those  slopes  in  valiant  attempts  to  reach  Jerusalem. 
I  thought  of  how  many  of  them  grew  from  slender  squires 
to  greybearded  knights  in  the  undying  determination  to  reach 
Jerusalem.  I  thought  with  pride  that  the  greatest  of  them  all — 
Richard  the  Lionhearted,  a  Britisher !  —  set  the  standard  of 
bravery  and  chivalry  for  all  time  in  doing  by  the  mere  might  of 
his  strong  right  arm,  deeds  the  reading  of  which  has  stirred 
the  blood  of  youth  through  the  ages,  and  all  to  reach  Jerusalem. 
How  well  I  understood  the  f eeliug !  Throughout  many  months 
our  outstanding  thought  had  been  to  reach  ^Jerusalem,  and 
we  had  done  it.!  It  was  then  the  realization  came  like  a  shock  — 
"  Allenby  has  fought  and  won  the  last  Crusade." 

I  think  that  most  Britishers  had  an  instinctive  feelin  that 
some  time,  somehow,  Britain  would  redeem  the  Holy  Land. 
The  leading  Jews  all  over  the  world  certainly  looked  to  Britain 
to  wave  the  magic  wand  that  would  unbar  the  gates  of  their 
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homeland.  But  little  did  we  think  our  race  would  do  it  in  such 
a  blaze  of  glory.  How  then  was  it  done  —  how  were  those  rugged 
mountains  passed,  and  why  are  not  the  plains  and  valleys 
filled  with  little  poignant  wooden  crosses?  The  story  could  be 
simply  told — a  military  staff  full  of  brains  led  by  a  military  genius. 

Staffs  are  easily  criticized  —  nothing  is  easier  —  and  in  the 
deadlock  in  France  the  brilliancy  of  many  strokes  could  not 
be  appreciated;  but,  in  the  Palestine  campaign,  the  warfare 
was  of  the  open  moving  type,  and  the  coups  shine  forth  in 
all  their  brilliancy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  style  of  warfare, 
that  the  casualty  list  is  not  much  longer  is  due  to  the  outstanding 
genius  of  one  man  —  Allenby.  He  took  his  time,  lots  of  it, 
and  never  struck  till  every  detail  was  complete  —  but  he  brought 
his  boys  home.  I  do  not  think  in  all  the  history  of  warfare 
such  tremendous  successes  were  gained  with  such  slight  losses; 
and,  with  all  due  credit  to  the  splendid  morale  of  the  troops, 
the  chief  credit  must  be  given  without  reserve  to  the  brains  of 
Allenby  and  "the  staff".  His  blows  came  to  the  Turks  with 
the  blinding  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  always  where  they  least  ex- 
pected them.  He  outgeneralled  the  enemy  from  start  to  finish — 
only  we  who  were  through  it  can  really  appreciate  the  amazing 
brilliancy,  and,  mark  you,  the  Turks  were  under  the  command 
of  Von  Falkenhayn,  former  commander  of  the  German  Armies 
in  Northern  France. 

The  Palestine  campaign  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
five  great  phases  —  the  crossing  of  the  Sinai  Desert,  the  taking 
of  the  Gaza-Beersheba  line,  the  drive  on  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
the  thrust  through  the  hills  north  of  Jerusalem  and  the  taking 
of  Jericho,  and  the  final  drive  which  encircled  the  Turkish 
army,  followed  by  a  cavalry  sweep  clear  to  Aleppo. 

THE  CROSSING  OF  SINAI. 

Following  the  wholesome  repulse  of  the  Turkish  attack 
on  the  Suez  Canal  —  can  it  be  possible  they  really  dreamed  of 
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taking  Egypt?  —  the  British  crossed  the  Sinai  Desert.  This 
was  before  General  Allenby  took  over  the  command,  but  it 
was  of  necessity  the  first  step  towards  the  redemption  of  Palestine, 
and  what  an  undertaking  from  a  military  point  of  view ! 

Picture  to  yourself  an  arid  sweep  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  be  crossed  on  foot  and  no  roads  to  walk  on,  no 
water  to  be  found  on  the  way  and  no  water  at  the  journey's  end, 
unless  and  until  the  enemy's  formidable  strongholds  should 
fall.  We  have  all  read  with  more  or  less  excitement  of  the  trials 
of  a  small  party  crossing  the  desert,  in  fiction  or  history,  and  we 
all  in  our  imagination  have  felt  their  relief  at  the  finding  of  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  Imagine  then  the  prospect  of  thousands 
of  troops  (two  infantry  and  one  mounted  division)  and  thousands 
of  animals  to  be  supplied  with  water;  troops  who  must  carry 
heavy  kits  and  march  on  foot,  and  who  must  fight  as  they  go; 
horses  which  must  drag  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons,  and  no 
roads  to  ease  the  pull.  It  was  not  only  in  the  crossing  that 
the  water  and  food  and  ammunition  must  never  fail,  but  it 
must  not  fail  for  one  day  while  investing  the  enemy's  formidable 
line  —  and  who  could  say  how  long?  The  Turkish  positions  on 
the  way  were  well  chosen  in  the  sand-dunes,  complete  with 
trenches,  wire,  sandbag  redoubts  and  machine  gun  nests.  As 
the  British  would  advance,  the  whole  wide  desert  would  lie 
open  for  the  Turkish  cavalry  to  get  in  the  rear  and  stop  the  sup- 
plies. But,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  desert  was  crossed, 
several  bitter  fights  were  won,  and  Gaza  was  captured  at  the 
other  end.  As  the  troops  advanced,  a  railroad  followed  them, 
so  water  trains  went  forward.  Portable  canvas  reservoirs 
erected  at  rail  head  took  the  supply  to  the  front  line,  in  metal 
fantasis  holding  fifteen  gallons  each,  two  fantasis  to  a  camel. 
Portable  canvas  troughs  for  the  animals  were  erected  beside 
the  canvas  reservoirs  and  the  troughs  filled  by  hose  and  centri- 
fugal hand-pump.  Following  the  advance,  a  pipe  line  was 
laid  from  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  to  El  Arish,  about  ninety-six 
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miles,  the  water  coming  from  the  sweet  water  canal  leading 
from  the  Nile  to  Port  Said.  The  pipes  were  screw- jointed, 
and  laid  in  four  sections  of  twenty-four  miles  each,  a  reservoir 
at  the  end  of  each  section,  and  a  pump  to  pump  the  water  to 
the  end  of  the  next  section,  and  so  on.  From  El  Arish  on, 
local  water  could  be  and  was  found  and  developed.  The 
Egyptian  Labour  Corps  was  organized  to  provide  camel  drivers 
and  road  makers.  This  Corps  commenced  at  about  3,000  and 
ended  in  1918  at  100,000. 

The  above  brief  outline  will  show  that  the  crossing  of  the 
Sinai  and  the  capture  of  Gaza  was  a  brilliant  undertaking. 
It  is  true  that  the  British  could  not  hold  Gaza,  not  having  sufficient 
men  and  materials,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  and  make  their 
base  at  Belah,  about  ten  miles  from  Gaza.  But  that  is  no  dis- 
grace to  General  Murray,  then  in  Supreme  Command.  Britain, 
throughout  history,  has  commenced  operations  by  supplying 
its  generals  with  one  man  for  a  four-man  job.  It  takes  adversity 
to  produce  the  other  three.  The  early  phases  of  the  war  in  the 
East  is  but  one  more  example.  Also,  General  Murray  could 
not  even  be  with  his  troops  in  the  Sinai,  for  he  had  the  Egyptian 
western  front  where  the  Senussi  tribes  were,  and  the  Salonika 
forces  in  Greece  to  look  after,  as  well  as  the  Sinai  front.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  had  to  withdraw  from  Gaza,  and 
were  unsuccessful  in  a  second  attempt  to  take  it,  little  is 
heard  of  the  crossing  of  Sinai,  but  it  deserves  and  history  will 
give  it  recognition  as  a  very  brilliant  undertaking. 

THE  TAKING  OF  GA?A  AND  BEERSHSBA. 

General  Allenby,  on  taking  over  the  supreme  command  of 
the  E.E.F.  in  June,  1917,  promptly  remedied  the  adverse 
situation.  He  got  men  and  materials  —  the  force  being  increased 
to  three  mounted  and  seven  infantry  divisions  —  but  a  great 
task  lay  before  him  nevertheless.  The  Turkish  strength  was 
about  one  mounted  and  nine  infantry  divisions.  Gaza  on  the 
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seacoast  with  its  hills  had  been  made  into  a  strong  modern 
fortress,  forming  a  network  of  trenches,  wire  entanglements 
and  strongly  fortified  posts  sited  for  mutual  support  and  cross- 
fire, offering  every  facility  for  protracted  defence.  About 
thirty  miles  inland  to  the  south-east  lay  Beersheba,  its  defences 
not  so  formidable  as  those  of  Gaza,  but  approach  being  extremely 
difficult.  Linking  up  these  two  towns  was  a  very  formidable 
line  which  was  practically  continuous.  The  physical  features 
of  the  country  with  foothills  and  dry  water  courses  formed 
natural  defences,  and  periodically  there  were  extra-strong  groups 
of  works  of  which  perhaps  Tel  el  Sheria  and  Abu  Hareira  were 
the  strongest.  The  Turks  had  very  fair  lateral  communication 
along  the  whole  line,  as  a  metalled  road  linked  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba. The  British  had  no  road.  The  Turks  under  the  command 
of  the  German  general  Von  Falkenhayn,  expected  the  British 
to  attack  Gaza,  as  an  attack  on  Beersheba  was  considered 
impossible  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  that  desert  country  and 
the  lack  of  water.  The  whole  Turkisli  line  was  therefore  prepared 
for  a  frontal  attack.  General  Allenby  completely  outwitted 
Von  Falkenhayn.  He  decided  to  capture  Beersheba  by  surprise, 
and  from  there  to  attack  each  Turkish  position  from  the  flank 
and  roll  their  whole  line  up  to  the  sea  —  the  attack  on  Beersheba 
to  be  assisted  by  a  feint  attack  on  Gaza  to  keep  the  Turks  in 
doubt  and  if  possible  to  keep  their  reserves  at  Gaza. 

The  nature  of  the  country  about  Beersheba  threw  tremendous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  thi's  plan.  The  country  was  an  arid 
waste.  There  were  no  roads,  and  furthermore,  the  whole 
country  was  intersected  by  deep  wodis  with  steep  banks,  so 
that  routes  for  wheeled  traffic  were  heavy  and  circuitous. 
Motor  transports  were  out  of  the  question.  General  Allenby 
had  to  place  practically  the  whole  of  the  animal  transport, 
including  30,000  camels,  at  the  disposal  of  this  eastern  force. 
The  troops  and  animals  would  have  v  to  be  kept  supplied  with 
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water  for  a  week  or  two  while  distant  about  twenty  miles  from 
a  branch  railhead  laid  to  Karm.  Beersheba  contained  famous 
wells,  but  the  Turks  would  probably  destroy  them  and  it  would 
take  time  to  develop  them. 

Our  division,  the  53rd  Welsh  Division,  formed  part  of  the 
troops  to  take  Beersheba.  Its  capture  was  a  brilliant  affair. 
On  October  27th,  the  troops  at  Gaza  commemced  their  feint 
attack,  going  so  far  as  to  take  a  couple  of  strong  hills,  inflicting 
serious  losses  to  the  enemy  and  their  new  positions  threatening 
Gaza  itself.  On  the  night  of  October  30th,  Australian  and 
Anzac  cavalry  rode  out  into  the  desert  and  encircled  Beersheba 
on  the  east  and  north-east  while  the  other  troops  advanced  on 
the  south.  The  next  day  the  attack  began.  Several  strong 
hills  had  to  be  taken  before  the  main  defences  could  be  reached, 
but  they  were  taken  in  brilliant  fashion,  the  dash  of  the  British 
being  irrestible,  the  infantry  even  tearing  down  the  wire  with 
their  hands.  The  Turks  were  taken  completely  by  surprise 
from  which  the  infantry  and  artillery  never  let  them  recover. 
It  remained  for  the  cavalry  to  carry  off  the  honour  of  first 
entering  the  town.  The  cavalry  had  performed  brilliantly  all 
day,  cutting  the  Hebron  road,  so  cutting  off  the  Turks  retreat 
to  the  north  and  taking  several  strong  points  in  brilliant  fashion. 
The  Australian  Light  Horse  at  dusk  wound  up  the  day  with  a 
magnificent  feat.  They  dismounted,  took  the  first  line  of  eastern 
trenches  on  foot,  remounted  and  with  fixed  bayonets  galloped 
furiously  over  two  lines  of  deep  trenches,  their  grand  charge 
carrying  them,  cheering,  clear  into  Beersheba. 

For  the  next  seven  days  there  was  furious  fighting.  The 
British  advanced  into  the  hills  north  of  Beersheba  to  cover  the 
troops  attacking  the  Turkish  centre  at  Sheria  and  Hareira. 
Our  division  had  some  fierce  fighting  at  the  hill  Tel  el  Khuweilfeh 
where  the  Turks  counter-attacked.  They  used  up  all  their 
available  reserves  there  in  a  vain  attempt  to  force  Allenby  to 
change  his  plans.  Yeomanry  and  London  and  Irish  troops 
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carried  the  very  formidable  works  of  Sheria  and  Hareira  with 
great  dash  in  the  face  of  a  stubborn  defence. 

The  feint  operations  at  Gaza  had  been  extremely  successful, 
the  Turks  keeping  their  main  reserves  in  this  sector.  After 
the  capture  of  Beersheba,  Sheria  and  Hareira,  Gaza  was  entered 
with  little  opposition  on  November  7th. 

Never  shall  I  forget  those  days  at  Beersheba.  If  you  ever 
get  the  chance  to  go  there,  think  better  of  it  and  remain  where 
you  are.  Even  the  "padre"  did  not  have  a  good  word  to  say 
for  it.  The  heat  was  extreme,  the  dust  was  awful  and  the  flies 
were  a  curse.  "Johnny  Turk"  had  partially  destroyed  the 
wells  and  there  was  little  water.  The  dust  of  the  march  was  a 
great  pall.  One  could  see  but  about  ten  feet  when  on  the  move. 
There  was  no  water  to  wash  out  the  eyes  and  nostrils  at  night 
before  snatching  a  bit  of  sleep,  and  this  state  of  affairs  lasted 
days  on  end.  The  dust,  however,  served  us  a  good  turn  when 
on  the  move.  "Johnny"  had  aeroplanes  and  we  had  none, 
and  he  used  to  come  down  to  fifty  and  one  hundred  feet  to  open 
up  with  his  machine  guns  on  the  moving  columns  —  at  these 
times  we  would  "scatter"  and  the  cloud  of  dust  hid  everything. 
We  who  were  mounted  could  reach  water,  and  always  had  our 
pint  per  day,  but  the  infantry  for  two  days  suffered  terribly. 
The  horses  suffered  beyond  words  too.  I  know  our  horses 
went  fifty-four  hours  without  a  drink,  and  pulled  great  weights 
in  theheavy  going  and  heat  the  whole  time.  The  flies  were  a  sort 
of  atmosphere  —  they  were  so  thick.  It  was  a  sort  of  juggler's 
trick  to  get  a  piece  of  jam-coated  bread  into  one's  mouth  without 
taking  a  layer  of  flies  with  it  —  that  is  if  one  succeeded  in 
spreading  the  jam  on  the  bread  in  the  first  place  without  mixing 
flies  with  it.  The  whole  of  the  East  is  famous,  or  infamous, 
for  its  flies.  You  have  to  go  there  to  appreciate  it  —  but 
Beersheba  seemed  to  be  the  flies'  Mecca  in  November,  1917. 

Beersheba,  as  the  reader  knows,  does  not  imply  that  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  indulged,  but  means  the  "Well  of  the  Oath", 
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the  Arabic  form  of  the  word  being  Bir  es  Saba  ("bir"  meaning 
well  and  "saba"  oath)  and  is  so  named  because  there  is  situated 
Abraham's  famous  well  where  the  compact  of  peace  was  made. 
The  well  is  still  there  and  was  used  by  the  British. 

Another  thing  about  Beersheba  that  is  impressed  on  my 
memory  is  that  first  bath  we  had  there  after  all  the  dust.  It 
lasted  only  twenty-four  seconds,  but  was  hot  and  the  most 
enjoyable  bath  I  ever  experienced.  The  Turks  had  rigged  up 
shower  baths  in  a  shed.  Our  good  old  engineers  repaired  them 
and  every  available  mail  had  his  twenty-four  seconds  of  blessed 
water  —  twelve  seconds  to  get  wet,  an  interval  for  the  use  of 
soap,  and  twelve  seconds  to  rinse  off. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  the  above  lengthy  digression 
but  memories  were  too  vivid  for  me.  Now  on  with  the  tale. 

THE   DRIVE   ON  JERUSALEM. 

Upon  the  disastrous  loss  of  their  line  Gaza-Beersheba,  the 
Turks  beat  a  rapid  retreat  along  their  whole  front,  disorganized 
and  disgusted.  They  tried  to  reorganize  and  hold  some  lines, 
but  the  British  were  in  direct  pursuit,  the  airman  staying  right 
with  them  and  the  cavalry  pressing  them  relentlessly.  At  places 
there  was  stubborn  rearguard  fighting,  particularly  at  Huj, 
where  the  Worcester  and  Warwick  Yeomanry  made  a  magnificent 
charge  and  broke  all  resistance.  The  Turkish  troops  who  retired 
through  the  hills  to  Hebron  tried  to  organize  a  counter-attack 
to  relieve  the  main  body  retiring  up  the  coastal  plain,  but 
General  Allenby  disregarded  this  threat  and  pressed  up  the  plain. 
The  Turks  made  their  last  stand  near  Junction  Station  where 
the  light  railway  lines  from  Gaza  and  Beersheba  join  to  branch 
off  again  to  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  Allenby  was  turning  the  Turkish 
right  flank  along  the  coast  and  the  Turks  prepared  to  hold  a 
line  of  hills  between  the  villages  of  Katrah  and  El  Mughar, 
about  parallel  to  the  Jaffa-Junction  Station  railway.  The 
Turkish  line  was  naturally  strong,  as  the  country  before  it  was 
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open  and  rolling,  but  the  52nd  (I^owland)  Division  took  the  line 
assisted  by  the  cavalry,  who  charged  across  the  open  plain  under 
heavy  fire  and  turned  the  Turkish  flank  —  to  use  Allenby's 
words,  "a  fine  feat  of  arms".  Junction  Station  was  entered 
on  November  14th. 

This  successs  broke  the  Turkish  army  in  two  —  one  body 
retiring  east  into  the  mountains  towards  Jerusalem,  the  other 
body  retiring  north  along  the  plain,  but  they  were  small 
scattered  groups  rather  than  bodies.  On  November  15th,  the 
British  occupied  Ramleh  and  Ludd,  and  Jaffa  on  the  16th. 

The  British  in  fifteen  days  had  advanced  from  forty  miles 
in  one  part  to  seventy-five  in  another.  Nine  Turkish  infantry 
divisions  and  one  mounted  division  had  been  driven  from  a 
position,  prepared  for  six  months,  and  chased  up  the  plain. 
Over  9,000  prisoners  and  100  guns  were  taken. 

To  secure  the  position  on  the  plain,  the  one  good  road  through 
the  Judean  mountains  from  Jerusalem  to  Nablus  (Shechem) 
had  to  be  taken.  This  meant  a  drive  through  the  hills  that 
had  stood  off  all  enemies  throughout  history.  These  hills  are 
bare  rock,  steep  and  in  parts  precipitous.  There  is  only  one 
good  road  leading  east  through  them  —  the  Jaffa- Jerusalem  road. 
Up  this  road,  accordingly,  one  body  of  troops  moved  and  branched 
off  up  a  track  towards  Ram  Allah-Bireh  on  the  Nablus  road 
north  of  Jerusalem  to  cut  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem  and  avoid 
fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Holy  City,  while  another 
body  remained  on  the  main  road  to  support  it.  Our  division 
meanwhile  marched  up  the  main  Beersheba-Hebron-Bethlehem- 
Jerusalem  road. 

Such  bitter  fighting  to  secure  the  Nablus  Road  was  encoun- 
tered between  the  19th  and  22nd  that  a  halt  for  preparation  was 
found  necessary.  The  Turks  had  tremendously  strong  positions 
in  the  hills  and  had  good  artillery  positions.  Our  artillery 
could  not  adequately  support  our  infantry,  for  the  hills  were 
well-nigh  impassible  for  wheeled  traffic.  But  this  quick  advance 
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to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Nablus  Road  north  of  Jerusalem 
prevented  the  enemy  from  organizing  lower  down  a  defence 
of  the  narrow  passes  from  the  Plain  to  the  Plateau  of  the  Judaean 
range.  Had  he  been  given  time  to  do  so,  their  capture  would 
have  been  slow  and  very  costly.  The  Turks  counter-attacked 
at  Jaffa  and  in  the  hills,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses 
in  both  districts.  In  the  hills,  the  ridge  Nebi-Samwil,  where 
stands  the  tomb  of  Samuel,  was  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting, 
the  fine  tomb  and  mosque  being  practically  destroyed  by 
Turkish  shell-fire. 

The  attack  on  the  Turkish  positions  west  and  south  of  Jeru- 
salem was  fixed  for  December  8th  and  roads  were  blazed  out  for  the 
artillery.  On  the  7th  the  winter  rains  started  and  made  matters 
twice  as  difficult  as  they  were.  The  rain  in  an  extremely  short 
time  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable  for  wheeled  traffic 
(the  roads  being  but  makeshifts,  "donkey-back"  being  the  mode 
of  transport  mainly  theretofore).  But,  the  attack  was  launched 
nevertheless.  The  extreme  physical  exertion  of  climbing  up 
and  down  the  steep  hills  and  across  the  deep  valleys  made 
progress  slow,  the  opposition  was  considerable  and  the  artillery 
were  necessarily  soon  out  of  practical  range,  and  could  only  move 
forward  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Yet,  a  couple  of  miles  of 
ground  were  gained,  including  all  the  Turks'  prepared  positions 
west  and  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  Our  division  coming  up 
the  Hebron  road,  having  about  sixty  miles  to  march,  were  delayed 
by  the  consequences  of  the  rain  which  fell  steadily  day  after 
day,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  aid  in  the  encircling  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  8th.  General  Allenby  therefore  decided  to  consolidate 
the  line  he  had  gained,  await  our  arrival,  and  have  the  general 
advance  the  next  day.  Our  position  south  and  east  of  Jerusalem 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  other  troops.  Next 
morning,  December  9th,  the  advance  was  continued  —  our 
division  bestriding  the  Jericho  road  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  other  troops  cut  the  Nablus  road  a  few  miles  north  of 
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Jerusalem.     The   city   was   therefore   completely  isolated   and 
at  noon  of  that  day  the  Turks  surrendered  it. 

On  December  llth,  General  Allenby  made  his  official  entry 
into  the  Holy  City,  passing  through  the  historic  Jaffa  Gate, 
opened  after  years  of  disuse  for  the  purpose,  and  not  having  to 
pass  through  the  gap  in  the  wall  made  for  Emperor  William 
in  1898.  The  inhabitants  gathered  in  a  great  crowd  thronging 
walls,  balconies  and  markets.  The  size  of  the  crowd  amazed 
its  members,  for  the  Turks  had  viciously  prevented  any  congrega- 
tion larger  than  three!  Eyewitnesses  state  the  crowd  that 
welcomed  Allenby  was  larger  than  that  which  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  Emperor  William  or  the  revival  of  the  Ottoman 
Constitution  ten  years  before  at  the  more  spacious  Damascus 
Gate.  There  were  no  theatricals,  but  many  wept  for  joy  and 
priests  embraced  one  another.  A  proclamation  stating  that  the 
hallowed  sites  of  the  three  great  religions  were  to  be  guarded 
and  protected  for  the  free  use  of  worshippers  was  read  from  the 
steps  of  the  citadel  below  the  Tower  of  David  in  seven  languages ; 
English,  French,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Russian  and  Italian — 
for  there  are  colonies  of  all  those  races  here.  General  Allenby 
arrived  on  foot  and  departed  on  foot  after  meeting  all  the  chief 
notables,  and  not  an  allied  flag  was  flown. 

Thus  the  Holy  City  was  taken  without  there  being  a  single 
shot  fired  at  it  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Apart  from  the 
sentimental  satisfaction  of  the  Holy  City  not  being  subjected 
to  damage  or  danger,  the  present  and  future  political  results 
of  such  great  care  on  the  part  of  General  Allenby  are  many  and 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  moral  effect  was  tremendous — it  will 
do  in  the  future,  as  it  did  at  the  time,  considerable  towards  the  re- 
conciliaton  of  all  religious  hostility  on  the  part  of  Mohammedans. 

Before  continuing  the  relation  of  military  activities,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  describe  briefly,  the  land  of  Judea  as 
we  saw  it  up  to  this  stage. 

The  Judean  range  of  hills  commences  to  rise  immediately 
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north  of  Beersheba.  The  ascent  was  gradual.  The  hills  were 
not  at  all  attractive  just  there,  being  bare  rock  with  little  relief. 
On  approaching  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  the  appearance  became 
better.  On  arriving  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Vale  of  Hebron 
the  view  is  gorgeous.  After  the  arid  monotony  of  the  desert 
and  in  spite  of  the  extreme  weariness  due  to  a  thirty  mile  contin- 
uous advance,  our  first  view  of  the  lovely  valley  which  suddenly 
opened  to  our  view  in  rounding  a  bend  in  the  road  at  dawn 
forced  exclamations  of  delighted  wonder  to  our  lips.  It  was 
lovely  beyond  description.  At  this  point  the  valley  is  profoundly 
deep,  the  sides  steep  and  terraced,  each  terrace  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  the  green  of  the  foliage  and  cultivation  and  the  purple 
of  the  depths  and  far  away  slopes  forming  a  gorgeous  colour- 
scheme.  There  had  been  little  up  to  that  point  to  explain  the 
longing  of  the  exiled  Hebrews  for  their  Promised  Land  —  we 
understood  their  feeling  now.  As  we  wound  up  the  road  towards 
Hebron  the  slopes  became  more  gentle  and  the  valley  opened 
out.  Of  all  the  spots  in  Judea  I  grew  to  love,  the  Vale  of  Hebron 
remains  my  favourite.  The  soft  brown  soil  covered  with  grape- 
vines, the  gentle  terraced  slopes  covered  with  fruit  trees,  the 
oriental  towers  picturesquely  standing  out  against  the  sky-line  — 
all  beauty,  peace  and  prosperity.  Hebron  itself  is  a  city  of 
about  22,000  population  and  is  famous  for  its  wine  and  glass. 
There  will  always  stand  impressed  upon  my  memory  an  incident 
which  occured  as  we  marched  through  Hebron.  We  were  passing 
a  convent  and  two  nuns  came  to  a  balcony  with  a  gramophone 
playing  a  band  record  of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers".  It 
made  all  who  heard  it  think,  and  gave  a  new  viewpoint  to  the 
advance.  "Tommy"  when  campaigning  is  rough-and-ready, 
and  the  record  was  old  and  cracked,  but  there  was  not  a  laugh. 
When  the  martial  strains  ceased,  there  was  great  cheering  and 
cap- waving  to  the  smiling  excited  ladies. 

The  Pools  of  Solomon  at  Burak  near  Bethlehem  was  the 
next  point  of  real  interest.     These  famous  reservoirs  are  still 
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in  practically  perfect  condition.  There  are  three  of  them  in 
a  valley  sloping  steeply  away  from  the  road,  one  below  the  other. 
Each  is,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  about  150  yards  long,  50  yards 
wide  and  about  40  or  50  feet  deep.  In  the  winter  rains  they 
become  brim  full  —  in  the  summer  drought  they  fall  to  a  few 
feet  in  depth  and  are  supplied  by  another  of  Abraham's  wells 
by  the  roadside.  An  ancient  Roman  aqueduct  from  these 
pools  still  supplied  Jerusalem  with  water  —  that  and  the  rain- 
water collected  in  cisterns  being  the  city's  sole  supply.  It 
produced  a  queer  sensation  to  realize  that  one  was  watering 
the  horses  at  the  pools  of  Old  King  Solomon. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  Pools  is  Bethlehem,  its 
dazzling  white  towers  and  domes  standing  out  on  their  hills 
in  the  sun.  Bethlehem  is  about  11,000  in  population  and 
its  buildings  are  very  beautiful.  The  valley  paralleling  the  main 
road  is  very  fertile  and  pretty,  as  are  also  the  valleys  to  the 
north  and  east.  I  had  the  memorable  experience  of  having 
Christmas  dinner  in  Bethlehem.  One  event  which  occurred 
at  Bethlehem  showed  us  beyond  doubt  that  the  people  welcomed 
the  British.  Our  batteries  advanced  too  far  and  upon  rounding 
a  hill  found  themselves  in  view  of  the  Turkish  gunners.  They 
had  to  withdraw  and  take  a  covered  position  behind  another 
crest.  The  people,  on  seeing  the  British  apparently  retreating, 
fell  in  the  road  and  wept  and  beat  their  hands.  The  Turks, 
on  withdrawing,  took  all  available  food  with  them,  even  leaving 
the  sick  in  the  hospital  without  a  morsel,  saying  "The  British 
will  feed  you."  I  saw  peasants  hunting  and  eating  grain  that 
had  fallen  from  the  husks  on  the  ground.  Also,  at  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  was  to  be  seen  the  door  walled  up  leaving  only 
a  low  entrance  about  five  feet  high,  as  the  Turks  had  even  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  Church ! 

I  cannot  describe  our  excitement  on  approaching  Jerusalem 

—  you  must  just  imagine  it.     To  reach  Jerusalem  had  been 

our  uppermost  thought  for  so  long.     You  can  perhaps  have  some 
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conception  of  the  feeling  of  seeing  the  first  tower  of  the  Holy 
City  rise  on  the  horizon  over  the  intervening  hills.  To  those 
of  the  readers  who  have  never  seen  Jerusalem  perhaps  a  brief 
description  is  not  out  of  place.  The  ancient  walls  about  the 
"old  city"  still  stand  in  admirable  condition.  Within  the 
walled  city  the  houses  are  packed  together,  the  streets  narrow 
and  even  built  over  to  a  large  extent  with  arches.  There  are 
two  gates  into  the  "old  city",  the  Jaffa  gate  where  the  Jaffa 
road  enters  and  the  Damascus  gate  where  the  Nablus- Damascus 
road  enters.  The  modern  city  lies  without  the  walls  and  contains 
many  beautiful  buildings,  chiefly  hospitals  and  churches.  The 
Jericho  road  branches  off  the  Nablus-Damascus  Road,  skirts 
the  north  wall,  winds  partly  around  the  east  wall,  through  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  in  the  Valley  at  the  foot  of  the  east  wall, 
around  the  Mount  of  Olives,  through  Bethany  into  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  thence  easterly  to  Jericho.  The  Mount  of 
Olives  is  very  pretty  and  the  two  towers  of  the  Russian  and 
German  Hospices  stand  high  on  its  crest  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky.  We  had  a  battery  position  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Mount  Scopus  is  just  west  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  new 
University  of  Judaea,  of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
General  Allenby,  stands  on  the  Mouut  Scopus  almost  on  the 
exact  spot  where  I  once  had  a  couple  of  our  guns.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  amid  great  enthusiasm,  one  Jewish  speaker 
saying:  "The  work  left  off  two  thousand  years  ago  will  now 
go  on". 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  are  situated  the  long-supposed 
but  erroneous  sites  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  events  which  took 
place  on  the  way.  Shrines  are  built  on  each  supposed  spot, 
occupied  by  three  or  four  different  religions,  sometimes  under 
one  roof  —  for  example,  where  Jesus  took  up  the  cross,  where 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  put  on  his  head,  where  Simon  the  Cyrenian 
took  the  cross,  where  He  fell  and  put  our  His  hand  to  break 
His  fall,  His  hand  leaving  an  impression  on  the  rock  which  is 
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shown  us,  and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  true  place  of 
the  crucifixion  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  by  the  Damas- 
cus road.  Both  Hebrew  and  Arabic  folk-lore  confirm  the  sites 
mostly  discovered  by  General ' '  Chinese ' '  Gordon.  The  Tomb  of 
Christ  is  situated  in  a  little  garden  by  the  Damascus  Road 
quite  close  to  the  Place  of  Stoning,  which  is  a  little  hill  within 
the  garden  walls  of  St.  Stephen  Monastry.  The  Tomb  is 
certainly  ancient  Hebrew,  could  be  closed  by  a  stone  slab  and 
has  a  cross  chiselled  over  the  door.  Every  detail  in  the  Bible 
agrees  with  the  situation  on  the  ground  as  found  by  General 
Gordon.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  eastern  side, 
shown  to  tourists,  on  the  contrary  does  not  so  agree;  and  further- 
more, history  shows  it  was  built  on  its  present  site  on  that  side 
of  the  city  owing  to  a  dream  the  then  German  Empress  had, 
and  she  built  the  church  simply  as  a  memorial.  With  the  passage 
of  time  it  grew  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  site. 

Much  could  be  written  of  the  historical  spots  and  beauties 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  mode  of  living  but  space  does  not  permit. 
But  this  much  I  would  like  to  say.  Under  British  rule  Jerusalem 
is  a  different  city  in  appearance  and  health.  The  population 
which  must  be  at  least  100,000  was  formerly  entirely  dependent 
for  water  on  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  on  rain-water  collected  in 
cisterns.  Water  was  precious  and  was  sold  by  the  pint. 
Naturally  it  could  not  be  used  for  sanitary  purposes.  Likewise, 
to  avoid  any  waste,  the  cisterns  were  never  cleaned.  The 
British  engineers  found  seven  water-heads  in  the  hills  about 
Jerusalem  and  developed  them  and  piped  water  into  the  city. 
It  now  flows  in  abundance.  But,  before  the  natives  were  given 
it,  they  had  to  be  taught  sanitation.  Therefore,  no  man  could 
fill  his  cistern  without  cleaning  it  out  and  having  it  inspected. 
His  cistern  once  approved,  it  was  filled  free  no  matter  what  its 
volume.  The  streets  can  now  be  cleaned.  I  noticed  a  tremen- 
dous difference  in  the  city  when  I  saw  it  for  the  last  time  — 
when  we  entered  it  in  December,  1918,  it  was  very  filthy. 

But  I  must  continue  the  story. 
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THE  ADVANCE  THROUGH  THE  HILLS. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  the  Turks  organized 
a  stubborn  counter-attack.  German  troops  which  had  just 
arrived  were  also  employed  in  it,  and  the  Turks  were  confident 
of  recapturing  Jerusalem.  They  were  defeated  so  crushingly 
in  their  many  repeated  attacks  that  the  defeat  of  their  counter- 
attack was  almost  worse  to  them  than  their  former  defeat. 
Following  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  counter-attack  the  British 
pressed  on  through  the  hills  to  make  Jerusalem  secure.  Deter- 
mined and  stubborn  resistance  was  met  but  the  Turks  were 
pushed  off  ridge  after  ridge.  The  natural  difficulties  due  to 
the  steep,  rocky  hills  with  their  huge  boulders  made  the  task 
difficult  in  the  extreme  even  without  any  opposition.  But,  by 
December  30th,  the  British  had  captured  twelve  miles  of  hills 
to  the  north  and  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  A  circle 
was  thus  described  about  the  city. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  through  the  hills,  the 
coastal  troops  advanced  to  make  Jaffa  and  the  Jaffa- Jerusalem 
Road  secure.  Their  great  obstacle  was  the  River  El  Auja, 
which  is  only  fordable  in  places,  and  all  approaches  to  it  being 
overlooked  and  covered  by  fire.  The  chief  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  river  lay  in  concealing  the  preparation  and  collection  of 
rafts  and  bridging  material.  This  was  done,  however,  without 
attracting  attention.  The  river  was  crossed  in  three  places  — 
near  its  mouth  by  fording,  and  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right 
by  rafts.  The  overlooking  hills  were  then  rushed  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  the  enemy  being 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  This  magnificent  feat  was  accom- 
plished by  the  52nd  (Lowland)  Division.  The  enemy  was  pushed 
back  to  eight  miles  from  Jaffa,  and  Ramleh  and  the  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  road  were  secure,  which  road  was  to  be  the  lateral 
artery  of  the  army. 

The  whole  line  was  then  consolidated.  Any  further  advance 
was  out  of  the  question  for  the  time.  There  was  almost  constant 
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rain.  Twenty- two  inches  of  rain  falls  in  Palestine  in  the  four 
winter  months,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  nineteen 
inches  falls  in  England  in  a  year,  the  effect  on  a  country  devoid 
of  what  we  consider  good  roads  may  be  imagined.  Roads  had 
to  be  built  for  the  quick  transport  of  supplies  and  the  movement 
of  artillery.  Communications  had  to  be  established.  The 
mud  threatened  a  complete  breakdown  in  supplies  if  an  advance 
were  carried  out.  Above  all,  the  right  flank  had  to  be  secured 
by  driving  the  Turks  across  the  River  Jordan. 

THE  TAKING  OF  JERICHO. 

To  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  reason  of  things  a  rough 
sketch  of  Palestine  is  necessary.  A  profound  valley  called 
the  Ghor  splits  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and  in  its 
bottom  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  right  or  east  of  the  Jordan  is  the  land  of  Moab  with  two 
great  fortified  places  —  Es  Salt  and  Amman  (ancient  Ammon) . 
South  of  this  country  is  the  Hedjaz.  On  the  left  or  west  of  the 
Jordan  lie  first  the  Judean  mountains,  and  on  their  west  the 
coastal  plain. 

At  this  stage,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  British  being 
taken  in  the  rear  on  the  east  but  the  right  flank  bestriding 
the  road  to  Jericho  and  a  few  troops  left  on  the  Hebron  road. 
Control  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  must  therefore  be  obtained 
to  prevent  our  rear  being  raided.  Furthermore  the  capture 
of  Jericho  would  enable  the  British  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  King  of  the  Hedjaz, and  pave  the  way  for  an  attack  on  Amman. 
There  were  many  who  advised  an  advance  up  the  Jordan  as 
the  best  way  to  conquer  Palestine  —  that  the  Turks  expected 
such  a  manoeuvre  subsequent  events  showed,  as  I  shall  relate 
later. 

The  descent  into  the  Jordan  Valley  involved  extremely 
difficult  operations.  From  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  Valley 
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the  descent  is  very  steep.  There  is  a  multitude  of  precipitous 
wadis  off  which  tributaries  branch  in  all  directions  so  that  the 
whole  country  there  is  a  mass  of  tumbled  hills.  The  Turks 
could  fall  back  from  one  line  of  ridges  to  another,  each  line 
very  strong  naturally  and  well  covered  by  machine  gun  and 
artillery  fire. 

The  advance  began  on  February  19th,  1918.  The  60th 
Division  had  hard  fighting  over  this  extremely  difficult  ground 
but  in  two  days  had  just  about  reached  the  hills  overlooking 
Jericho.  The  53rd  Division,  (our  division)  on  their  left  advanced 
their  line  to  command  the  Taiyibeh- Jericho  road,  along  which 
any  Turks  intending  to  operate  against  the  left  flank  of  the  60th 
would  have  to  move.  On  the  rightof  the  60th  were  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Brigades.  They  did  fine  work  in 
the  hills  which  were  unfavourable  to  cavalry  work,  and  in  one 
spot  they  had  to  advance  in  single  file  along  a  mountain  track 
which  was  subjected  to  heavy  fire.  The  Australians  discovered  a 
crossing  over  the  Wadi  Kumran  and  rode  down  to  the  Jordan 
Plain.  On  the  morning  of  February  21st  they  entered  Jericho, 
the  enemy  having  withdrawn  during  the  night. 

Only  those  who  have  been  there  can  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  ground  that  the  British  met  with  in  this  advance  to 
Jericho.  As  an  example,  one  Field  Artillery  battery  took 
thirty-six  hours,  travelling  under  pressure,  to  cover  eight  miles 
as  the  crow  flies.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  across  the  Jordan.  It  remained  to  secure  the  hills 
covering  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  at  Beisan  to  the  north, 
and  to  advance  up  the  Nablus  Road  north  of  Jerusalem  to  prevent 
the  Turks  from  using  the  tracks  and  roads  leading  from  there 
to  the  Jordan  Valley.  These  things  done,  an  attempt  could 
be  made  to  cut  the  Hedjaz  railway  and  no  Turks  from  our  front 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Hedjaz  without  making  a  wide 
detour  to  the  north. 
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THE  ADVANCE  THROUGH  THE  HILLS. 

Bitter  fighting  occurred  to  push  the  Turks  off  their  positions 
on  the  line  of  hills  they  had  prepared.  The  country  was  extreme- 
ly precipitous  and  intricate.  The  rock  hills  strewn  from  top 
to  bottom  with  huge  boulders,  some  of  them  half  the  size  of  a 
house,  and  the  majority  the  size  of  a  room,  made  the  attacks 
difficult  enough  as  machine  guns  could  not  be  located.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  hills  consisted  of  ledges  and  terraces,  some- 
times so  precipitous  as  to  force  the  men  to  alternately  hoist  and 
then  pull  one  another  up.  The  slopes  down  the  hills  captured 
were  just  as  difficult  and  were  swept  by  machine-gun  fire  and 
rifle  fire,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  wadis  by  enfilade  fire.  It  was 
"warm"  work,  but  from  five  to  seven  miles  of  these  hills  were 
captured  by  the  53rd,  74th  and  10th  Divisions,  and  all  the  higher 
points  were  in  our  hands. 

The  feature  of  the  work  of  our  division,  (the  53rd  Welsh,) 
was  the  capture  of  Tel  Asur.  This  immense  hill,  the  loftiest 
of  all  those  in  the  vicinity,  rising  to  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  had  long  overlooked  our  whole  line.  It  was 
immensely  strong  by  nature  and  had  been  increased  in  strength 
by  entrenchments,  and  "sangars"  or  stone  breastworks.  But 
here  again  the  Turks  were  outwitted  by  our  staff.  The  Turks 
had  prepared  for  a  frontal  attack,  so  our  staff  outgeneralled 
them  by  striking  far  to  the  right  of  Tel  Asur  and  advanced 
on  it  along  a  ridge,  taking  it  from  the  flank.  Our  brigade  of 
artillery  sneaked  into  a  position  near  the  foot  of  Tel  Asur  the 
night  of  March  8th  and  at  dawn  of  March  9th  we  took  the 
Turk  completely  by  surprise  by  a  neat  piece  of  shooting  which 
drove  him  out  of  his  trenches.  They  counter-attacked  furiously 
many  times,  determined  to  hold  this  point  but  all  counter-attacks 
were  repulsed  and  our  infantry  advanced  miles  beyond.  Tel 
Asur,  by  the  the  way,  is  the  Baal-Hazor  of  the  Bible,  where 
Absalom  sheared  his  sheep(II.  Sam.  13:23).  Before  its  capture 
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I  used  to  wonder  why  Absalom  ever  took  his  sheep  up  that  im- 
mense hill  to  shear  them;  but,  after  its  capture  I  discovered 
that  the  slope  is  very  long  and  gentle  on  the  other  side. 

To  conform  to  our  movements  in  the  hills,  the  60th  Division 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  advanced  and  captured  the  hills  over- 
looking and  covering  the  Beisan- Jericho  road,  after  stubborn 
resistance.  On  the  coastal  plain  the  British  advanced  and 
captured  a  lot  of  foothills  and  several  strong  points  in  the 
Plain,  including  Ras  el  Ain,  an  old  Crusader  stronghold. 

OPERATIONS  IN  MOAB. 

The  Arabs  under  Sherif  Feisal  were  operating  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  a  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  objective 
was  Maan  on  the  Hedjaz  railway,  which  was  the  Turks'  only 
communication  with  the  Hedjaz  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  where  they  had  considerable  garrisons.  General 
Allenby  also  controlled  these  Arab  forces  under  Sherif  Feisal, 
and  decided  to  assist  the  latter  by  raiding  Es  Salt  and  Amman 
which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  by  then  cutting 
the  Hedjaz  railway.  The  Arabs  had  fought  extremely  well, 
especially  at  Tafile,  near  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  they  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Turks.  Near 
Amman  the  Hedjaz  railway  crosses  a  viaduct  and  passes  through 
a  tunnel.  General  Allenby  planned  to  destroy  these,  which 
would  stop  traffic  on  the  railway  for  weeks.  The  mere 
threat  of  this  would  cause  the  Turks  to  weaken  their  forces 
in  the  Hedjaz  to  the  south  by  maintaining  a  strong  garrison 
at  Amman  and  thus  Feisal  would  have  his  opportunity  to 
capture  Maan.  It  is  wild  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and  very 
difficult  to  traverse.  It  is  seldom  visited  and  life  is  worth  but 
a  small  coin. 

The  raid  on  Amman  began  on  March  21st,  1918.  The 
British  troops  consisted  of  the  60th  Division,  the  Anzac  Mounted 
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Division,  the  Imperial  Camel  Brigade,  a  Mountain  Artillery 
Brigade  with  one  heavy  battery  and  the  Light  Armoured  Car 
Brigade.  The  Infantry  were  to  advance  up  the  Es  Salt  metalled 
road  and  take  Es  Salt.  The  others  were  to  advance  to  and 
through  the  tracks  in  the  hills  to  Amman. 

Unfortunately  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  and  the  Jordan, 
always  rapid,  rose  nine  feet.  At  one  spot,  Ghoraniyeh,  all 
attempts  to  swim  the  river  or  cross  it  by  rafts  failed.  The 
second  night,  an  attempt  again  failed  owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  current  and  the  Turk's  fire.  At  Hajlah,  lower  down,  the 
swimmers  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  considerable  numbers 
crossed  during  the  first  night  unperceived.  The  next  morning 
a  bridge  was  constructed  under  fire  and  other  troops  crossed. 
That  night  New  Zealand  cavalry  galloped  up  the  east  bank 
to  Ghoraniyeh  and  routed  the  Turkish  force  opposing  the  crossing 
there,  and  three  bridges  were  built  there.  Much  valuable  time 
had  thus  been  lost.  The  infantry  advanced  up  the  Es  Salt 
road  and  captured  Es  Salt  on  March  25th,  but  the  other  troops 
who  had  to  negotiate  the  tracks  in  the  hills  had  tremendous 
difficulties.  The  rain,  which  continued  to  fall,  had  rendered 
the  tracks  so  slippery  that  all  the  wheeled  transport  had  to  be 
sent  back,  and  the  mounted  troops  had  to  push  or  pull  their 
horses  up  the  slopes  in  single  file.  Progress  was  necessarily 
very  slow  under  these  conditions  and  men  and  horses  became 
exhausted  by  March  26th.  These  delays  gave  the  Turks  a 
chance  to  bring  reinforcements  to  Amman  so  that  the  place 
was  so  strongly  defended  it  could  not  be  captured.  The  tunnel 
and  viaduct  could  not  be  blown  up,  but  the  railway  was  destroyed 
considerably  and  a  small  bridge  blown  up.  The  road  was  too 
soft  to  allow  field  artillery  to  be  brought  up,  and  without  it 
the  capture  of  Amman  would  be  too  costly,  so  on  March  30th 
the  British  withdrew  and  by  April  2nd  had  recrossed  the  Jordan. 

As  a  result  of  the  raid,  the  Turks  had  withdrawn  part  of 
their  garrison  at  Maan,  as  hoped,  to  strengthen  Amman;  so 
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the  Arabs  attacked  Maan.  Maan  was  not  captured  but  points 
on  the  railway  on  both  sides  were  taken  and  over  a  hundred 
kilometres  of  the  railway  destroyed,  involving  a  month's  time 
to  repair. 

As  the  Turkish  force  at  Shunet  Nimrin  on  the  Es  Salt  road 
were  in  a  position  to  raid  our  bridgeheads  on  the  Jordan, 
Gen.  Allenby  decided  to  cut  off  and  destroy  this  force,  his  plan 
including  the  capture  of  EsSalt  and  holding  it  to  deprive  the  Turks 
of  the  harvest  of  the  clay-land  in  the  hills  of  Moab.  He  had  in- 
tended this  operation  for  May,  but  the  Beni-Sakhr  tribe  sent  word 
they  were  collected  to  assist  in  the  Es  Salt  raid  but  that  as  they 
had  food  for  two  or  three  weeks  only  the  raid  must  take  place 
at  once.  Operations  were  therefore  commenced  on  April  30th. 

The  60th  Division  found  the  defences  of  Shunet  Nimrin 
too  strong  and  too  stubbornly  defended  to  capture  without 
great  losses.  The  mounted  troops  detoured  and  captured 
Es  Salt.  An  Australian  mounted  brigade  left  by  the  Jordan 
found  itself  attacked  by  Turkish  reinforcements  from  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  consisting  of  a  cavalry  division  and  part  of  an 
infantry  division.  The  odds  were  too  great  and  the  brigade 
were  forced  back  from  the  river  into  the  foothills,  and  lost  nine 
guns  which  could  not  negotiate  the  rough  trackless  hills.  The 
mounted  troops  in  Es  Salt  also  were  attacked  by  superior 
numbers.  Even  so  the  attacks  were  driven  off.  The  Beni- 
Sakhr  tribe  had  failed  to  appear,  and  as  without  their  aid  there 
was  no  chance  of  completely  encircling  the  Turks  at  Shunet- 
Nimrin,  General  Allenby  ordered  a  withdrawal  which  was  made. 

The  British  raiders  had  not  attained  their  object  but  they 
had  at  least  brought  back  a  thousand  Turkish  prisoners,  had 
destroyed  large  quantities  of  Turkish  stores  and  material,  and 
above  all  rendered  the  Turks  so  lastingly  apprehensive  of  a 
repetition  of  the  attack  that  they  thereafter  kept  large  forces 
in  that  area,  and  to  do  so  reduced  the  number  of  their  army 
facing  Sherif  Feisal. 
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DESPATCH  OF  TROOPS  TO  FRANCE. 

As  all  available  troops  were  needed  then  in  France  —  the 
reader  will  remember  the  great  German  offensive  —  during  the 
months  of  April  to  August,  two  British  divisions,  the  52nd 
(Lowland)  and  74th,  were  sent  to  France  intact,  together  with 
thirty-four  British  battalions,  nine  Yeomanry  regiments  and 
six  siege  batteries.  Roughly,  only  one  British  battalion  per 
brigade  was  left  in  Palestine.  Their  places  were  filled  by  Indian 
cavalry  from  Mesopotamia  and  India,  but  the  Indian  infantry 
from  India  had  not  yet  seen  service  and  there  was  long  delay  in 
disembarkation  from  Mesopotamia,  and  some  of  the  British 
units  were  not  replaced  at  all,  so  that  the  E.E-F.  was  seriously 
reduced. 

All  these  changes  nesessitated  a  period  of  reorganization  as 
you  can  well  imagine,  so  that  further  operations  were  out  of  the 
question,  for  some  time.  Also,  the  heat  is  bad  in  the  summer, 
putting  a  premium  on  sustained  fighting.  In  September,  the 
great  amazing  drive  took  place  which  shattered  all  Turkish 
resistance  in  the  East. 

Before  dealing  with  the  great  drive  may  I  make  a  few  remarks 
of  the  country  we  have  left  behind  so  far  and  the  hills  we  can 
now  see  from  our  present  line. 

It  is  interesting  how  many  sites  of  the  wars  of  Biblical  days 
were  fought  over  by  the  troops  under  Allenby.  Positions  chosen 
by  the  Turks  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient 
days.  The  plan  of  their  attack  and  capture  so  often  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  old  Israelite  leaders.  Knowing  Allenby  to 
be  a  military  genius  of  the  highest  type,  it  speaks  well  for  the 
leaders  of  the  old  days  that  there  should  be  these  similarities 
and  coincidences.  We  were  too  busy  day  and  night  to  become 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ground  all  over  the  country, 
our  information  being  naturally  confined  more  to  our  own 
districts,  so  that  I  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to  note  the 
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comparisons.  I  shall  always  regret  not  having  recorded  those 
of  which  I  read.  I  can  say,  however,  that  we  fought  over  the 
ground  where  David  slew  Goliath  and  put  the  Philistines  to 
rout — the  valley  of  Beth  Horon,  near  Jerusalem.  Also,  I 
remember  reading  a  report  sent  by  our  Corps  G.H.Q.  calling 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  hill  we  had  taken  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  taken  in  quite  a  similar  way  as  that  adopted 
by  Joshua  and  that  Joshua's  plan  was  well  worth  studying. 

A  striking  contrast  between  the  effects  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  is  seen  in  the  villages  of  Ram  Allah  and 
Bireh,  which  lie  together,  being  separated  by  the  Nablus  Road 
only.  This  is  the  place  to  which  Joseph  and  Mary  went  "a 
day's  journey"  from  Jerusalem  (about  thirteen  miles),  and 
discovered  the  absence  of  Jesus  who  had  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
Ram  Allah  is  a  Christian  village  having  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Catholic  Churches  and  an  American  school.  It  is  quite 
prosperous,  very  clean,  boasts  many  nice  villas,  built  by  citizens 
who  had  been  in  America,  or  who  had  by  them  been  taught 
how  to  make  things  nicer,  and  had  a  real  mayor.  Bireh,  across 
the  road,  is  Mohammedan  and  is  a  filthy  collection  of  squalid 
mud  huts,  looking  as  poor  as  it  is.  I  have  a  happy  memory  of 
Ram  Allah,  because  on  New  Year's  Day,  1918,  another  officer 
and  I  rode  there  to  pick  out  billets  for  our  batteries.  The  rain 
fell  heavily  all  day,  mixed  with  sleet  and  accompanied  by  a 
penetratingly  cold  wind,  and  we  did  not  have  a  dry  stitch  on  us. 
At  one  place  we  knocked  and  two  French  nuns  came  to  the  door. 
They  invited  us  in  to  get  warm  and  gave  us  cake  (real  cake !)  and 
wine.  They  spoke  no  English,  I  but  indifferent  French  and 
my  brother-officer  no  French  at  all,  so  the  conversation  was 
hilarious.  The  two  ladies  seemed  vastly  amused  because  the 
day  before  one  of  our  high  explosive  shells  had  penetrated  their 
wall  and  burst  in  their  wine  cellar  !  I  have  to  laugh  now  at  the 
delighted  smile  of  one  of  them  in  describing  the  event  as  she 
threw  up  her  hands  and  said  "Pouf  !"  They  told  us  the  British 
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captured  the  place  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  the  Christians  there  by  the  Turks.  I  was  always  sorry  to 
hear  of  such  things  because  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  Turk 
proved  himself  a  clean  fighter,  a  good  sport  and  highly  courageous. 
From  Christmas,  1917,  during  our  gradual  conquest  of  the 
hills  of  Judea,  involving  many  changes  of  battery  position,  I 
seem  to  have  had  an  Observation  Post  on  almost  every  hill — a 
gross  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  that  was  the  impression  left 
upon  me,  there  were  so  many.  From  one  hill,  forming  the  apex 
of  our  salient  in  the  hills,  I  could  see  the  coastal  plain  with  all 
its  details  clear  to  Jaffa  on  the  coast  twenty-five  miles  on  my  left, 
and  the  Jordan  Valley  twenty  miles  on  my  right,  and  beyond  it 
the  hills  of  Moab.  In  front  of  me  stretched  the  remaining  hills 
to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Some  days  the  atmosphere  was  so 
rare  I  could  see  all  movements,  on  the  coastal  plain  and  by  the 
Jordan. 

On  the  ridge  above  the  village  of  Sinjil  (named  after  St. 
Giles  the  Crusader)  I  could  see  Seilun,  which  is  ancient  Shiloh, 
but  nary  a  dancing  maid  saw  I.  Beyond  it,  through  a  cleft 
in  the  hills  I  could  see  Kuriyut,  the  ancient  Cariot  whence  Judas 
Iscariot  hailed.  One  day,  when  in  a  facetious  mood,  I  remarked 
that  thirty  pieces  of  silver  would  go  a  long  way  there. 

Historic  Jaffa  lies  on  a  high  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea. 
The  port  has  no  harbour  and  no  piers,  the  water  is  so  shallow. 
Cargoes  and  passengers  have  to  be  taken  to  shore  in  small  boats. 
The  plain  about  Jaffa  is  very  rich.  This  is  the  country  of 
oranges — no  orange  excels  that  of  Jaffa.  Land  there  I  was  told 
sells  at  $1,000  to  $1,200  an  acre,  so  its  fertility  for  fruit  is  amply 
shown.  There  is  a  large  Zionist  colony  at  Jaffa.  Major  Roths- 
child, who  raised  and  led  a  Jewish  battalion,  died  shortly  before 
the  capture  of  Jaffa,  and  so  unfortunately  missed  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  would  have  been  greeted  by  his  race  at  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem. 

We  were  at  Jericho  at  Easter  time.     Just  before  reaching 
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the  hills  overlooking  Jericho  we  came  to  the  Inn  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  built  on  the  supposed  spot  of  the  kindly  act.  I 
noted  profound  caves  in  the  hills  about  the  Inn,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  in  them  hid  the  thieves  who  waylaid  travellers  along 
the  Jericho  road.  The  country  thereabout  is  very  wild  and 
very  slightly  inhabited — a  very  wilderness  of  rock. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  as  one  comes  in  view  of  Jericho  is  the 
Wady  Kelt,  a  profound  gorge  hundreds  of  feet  deep  with  ex- 
tremely precipitous  sides  of  solid  rock.  In  the  bottom  rushes  a 
stream  which  I  was  informed  is  the  ancient  Brook  Cherith. 
Half  way  down  the  northern  slope  we  saw  an  amazing  sight — a 
Greek  monastery  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  only  means  of 
access  being  by  rope  ladder — the  very  spirit  of  mediae valism. 
I  learned  later  the  Turks  had  murdered  all  but  two  of  the  monks 
and  stolen  all  the  treasures,  including  some  fifth  century  paint- 
ings. I  got  a  chance  the  next  day  to  follow  a  path  down  to  the 
point  where  the  rope-ladder  used  to  be  attached.  It  was  pro- 
foundly peaceful  down  there  ;  it  seemed  like  another  world. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  rushing  of  the  brook  and 
the  birds.  Up  above  in  the  world  it  was  bare  and  insufferably 
hot  ;  down  there  it  was  shady,  green  and  cool,  with  beautiful 
wild  flowers  in  abundance. 

The  modern  Arab  Jericho  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  ancient  Jericho.  The  Arab  town  is  in  the  midst  of 
groves  of  fig,  banana,  orange  and  date  trees,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  a  thick,  sweet  aroma — very  welcome  to  us  after  that  of 
dead  camel  and  mule  we  had  encountered  on  the  way.  There 
are  two  hotels — a  low,  rambling  caravanserai  in  a  grove,  and  the 
other  the  "Jordan  Hotel."  The  English  words  of  the  latter  had 
been  erased  by  "Johnny"  Turk  in  favour  of  his  own  tongue,  and 
his  in  turn  scratched  out  by  Anzacs,  who  painted  "  Shepheards  " 
across  the  front,  in  loving  memory  of  the  famous  Cairo  hotel. 
The  town  boasts  a  "square,"  complete  with  fountain  (dry)  and 
a  fancy  Oriental  well. 
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Ancient  Jericho  is  a  little  hill  rising  out  of  the  plain.  It  is 
nothing  now  but  a  heap  of  debris.  Excavations  show  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  and  foundations,  with  the  queer,  long, 
narrow  mud  bricks.  In  these  excavations,  every  handful  con- 
tains pieces  of  pottery.  It  looks  as  if  village  after  village  had 
been  built  on  top  of  the  ruins  of  predecessors.  An  interesting 
sight  is  there  to  behold.  The  little  stone  house  still  stands, 
partially  in  ruins,  built  by  the  man  of  Beitin  (Bethel)  who  tried 
to  re-establish  Jericho  in  disregard  of  Joshua's  curse  on  the  site 
(Joshua  6  :  26).  Surely  enough,  the  curse  was  carried  out,  and 
the  man's  entire  family  perished,  the  house  remaining  as  a  grim 
reminder.  The  spring  of  Elisha  still  gushes  forth  into  Elisha's 
pool,  below  the  house. 

I  walked  from  Joshua's  Jericho  to  the  Mount  of  Temptation, 
rising  precipitously  several  thousand  feet  up,  about  a  mile  to 
the  west.  Another  amazing  Greek  monastery  is  carved  out  of 
the  solid  rock  halfway  up.  A  winding  path  leads  up,  and 
laborious  as  it  was,  two  of  us  climbed  up  to  the  monastery.  It 
had  been  based  on  a  rock  ledge  deepened  by  carving  into  the 
cliff,  so  that  only  the  front  wall  and  side  walls  were  built,  the 
rear  wall  being  the  mountain  itself.  Many  passages  and 
chambers  were  tunnelled  out  of  the  mountain.  Water  is  piped 
and  is  cool  and  refreshing.  We  walked  through  the  chapel  and 
studied  the  old  Russian  paintings — and  a  nice  "homey"  chapel 
it  was.  A  shrine  marks  the  supposed  spot  where  Jesus  fasted 
the  forty  days.  There  is  a  rock  with  a  depression  in  it,  supposed 
to  have  been  Jesus'  seat.  Whether  the  site  is  the  true  site  or 
not,  who  can  say  the  old  monk  founders  of  the  monastery  were  far 
astray  ?  At  this  spot  there  is  a  sheer  drop  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  "city"  lies  below.  A  wilderness  exists  to  this  day  through 
the  hills  towards  Jerusalem.  Jericho  was  once  an  extremely  rich 
place,  and  was  deemed  worthy  as  a  gift  from  Anthony  to  Cleo- 
patra. 

A  balcony  overhangs  the  sheer  drop,  and  from  it  a  wonderful 
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view  of  the  Jordan  valley,  the  river  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  obtained. 
Several  of  the  monks  accompanied  us  to  the  balcony.  They 
were  Russians,  but  spoke  French  fluently.  Poor  souls  !  they 
had  not  heard  of  the  tragedy  that  had  happened  in  Russia,  and 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  enlighten  them.  One  has  only  to  talk 
with  good  Russians  to  see  how  little  Bolsheviki  represent  the 
true  feelings  of  that  great  nation  with  the  sad  history.  One 
afternoon  in  Cairo  I  was  having  tea  at  "Groppi's"  with  an 
Egyptian  friend,  a  professor,  arid  while  he  was  talking  with  the 
Russian  Consul  of  the  old  Czar's  regime,  a  wire  came  to  the 
Consul  announcing  the  shooting  of  his  old  master,  the  Czar. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks  and  his 
fists  clenched  tightly.  No  words  were  necessary  to  show  he 
was  heart  and  soul  with  us  in  the  war. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  warfare  :  I  said  that  from  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  we  of  the  53rd  Welsh  Division  had  a  long  period  of 
gradually  pushing  the  Turk  from  the  immensely  strong  hills 
he  held  until,  during  the  period  of  reorganizing  the  army  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Indian  troops  to  replace  the  British,  we  simply 
sat  in  front  of  his  line  making  his  life  as  miserable  as  we  could 
without  attempting  to  advance.  Our  division  was  mightily 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Allenby  called  us  "his  hill-snatchers." 
From  December  to  the  end  of  March  it  rained  and  rained  and 
rained.  No  billets  were  allowed  after  December,  because  of  the 
discovery  that  "typhus"  was  being  caused  by  the  lice  in  the 
natives'  houses,  which  infested  floors,  walls  and  ceilings.  (Your 
true  Mohammedan  may  not  kill  a  louse — so  he  throws  it  away !) 
This  season  of  wet  and  the  hot  summer  season  gave  us  the  chance 
to  appreciate  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  patriarchs  of  old. 
We  were  off  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel,  living  the  life  they  led, 
and  it  brought  them  very  near  to  us.  I  shall  speak  of  this 
again  later.  The  cold  wet  rains  and  no  billets  in  which  to  get 
dry  caused  great  hardship  to  the  troops,  which  was  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  the  rains  caused  almost  a  total  collapse  in  the 
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movement  of  supplies.  The  horse  transport  broke  almost  com- 
pletely down  and  thousands  of  animals  died  from  exposure. 
The  result  was  "half  rations."  Enough  said  ! 

THE  FINAL  OVERWHELMING  DRIVE. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  reader  with  details,  but  General 
Allenby's  final  campaign  was  so  amazing  in  its  success,  that  a 
description  of  the  country  and  disposition  of  the  Turkish  forces 
is  necessary  to  understand  it — and  as  a  matter  of  pride  in  his 
genius,  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  us.  To  grasp  the  situation, 
imagine  yourself  standing  in  the  hills  of  Judea  looking  north. 
Miles  to  your  right  the  hills  drop  into  the  Jordan  plain  ;  miles  to 
your  left  the  hills  drop  into  the  coastal  plain  ;  miles  in  front  of 
you,  they  drop  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  links  up  with  the  Jordan  plain  by  the  Valley  of  Jezreel, 
but  the  hills  of  Samaria  tapering  towards  the  coast  separate  the 
coastal  plain  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  North  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  are  the  hills  of  Syria. 

Two  Turkish  armies,  the  7th  and  8th,  lay  west  of  the  Jordan 
and  south  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  a  huge  rectangle,  forty- 
five  miles  wide  by  only  twelve  miles  deep,  its  rear  being  the 
metalled  road  running  from  Tul  Keram  through  Nablus  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan  at  Jisr-ed  Damieh.  A  third  army,  (the 
4th,)  lay  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  in  the  hills  of  Moab  to  its  east. 

The  vital  railway  communications  of  the  Turks  were  to 
Damascus  and  thence  to  Aleppo.  A  railway  line  from  Haifa  on 
the  sea-coast  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Syrian  hills  ran  down  to 
El  Afule  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  thence  south-easterly  to 
Beisan  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  over  the  Jordan,  then  north-easterly 
to  Deraa  in  Moab,  where  it  linked  up  with  the  Hedjaz  railway, 
and  thence  to  Damascus.  On  the  coastal  plain  a  branch  from 
El  Afule  to  Jiljulieh  (Gilgal)  near  Tul  Keram  supplied  the  troops 
in  that  sector,  and  metalled  roads  ran  north  to  the  El  Afule- 
Beisan  line  from  the  other  sectors. 
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The  two  vital  points  therefore  were  El  Afule  on  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  Beisan  in  the  Jordan  plain.  If  these  two  points 
could  be  seized  the  7th  and  8th  Turkish  armies  would  be  cut  off, 
and,  unless  the  4th  Turkish  army  east  of  the  Jordan  beat  a 
rapid  retreat  northwards,  it  would  be  isolated,  and  the  mounted 
Arabs  could  ride  for  Deraa  and  cut  it  off  ;  so  Allenby  decided 
to  seize  them  !  His  plan  was  to  break  a  gap  in  the  enemy's  line 
on  the  coastal  plain,  pour  cavalry  through  this  gap,  who  would 
ride  hard  for  El  Afule  and  Beisan,  forty-five  and  sixty  miles 
distant,  thus  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  entire  Turkish  army 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea.  Reader,  imagine  the  colossal 
magnitude  of  Allenby's  conception — the  main  Turkish  army  lay 
in  that  rectangle  forty-five  miles  wide  by  twelve  miles  deep  ;  he 
calmly  drew  his  plans  for  bagging  the  lot  ! 

Naturally,  for  such  a  bold  scheme  to  attain  success  it  must 
remain  a  secret.  The  Royal  Air  Force  shot  down  every  aero- 
plane of  the  Turks  which  attempted  to  cross  our  line.  Infantry 
and  cavalry  from  all  other  parts  of  the  front  were  moved  over  to 
the  coast  and  assembled  by  night — the  horses  being  hidden  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  olive  groves.  To  allay  any  suspicion  of  the 
Turks  a  series  of  demonstrations  was  carried  out  in  the  Jordan 
valley  where  the  Turks  had  long  expected  the  attack  to  be. 
Reliefs  in  the  Jordan  valley  took  place  by  day  and  the  relieved 
troops  did  not  leave  the  line  until  after  dark.  Camps  were 
moved,  but  the  old  tents  and  "bivvies"  were  left  standing  as  well 
as  the  new  ones  in  the  new  spots  being  erected,  men  being 
detailed  to  light  fires  at  night  in  the  deserted  areas  to  make  them 
appear  occupied.  A  string  of  motor  lorries  passed  daily  down 
the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  all  empty,  but  ap- 
parently carrying  great  quantities  of  supplies  and  ammunition. 
Thus  thousands  of  troops  seemed  to  be  coming  in  and  none 
going  out.  A  mobile  column  of  the  Arab  army,  accompanied  by 
British  armoured  cars,  assembled  in  the  wilds  east  of  Amman — 
the  real  objective  being  Deraa,  but  if  the  Turks  should  discover 
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it,  the  objective  would  seem  to  be  Amman  in  conjunction  with 
the  Jordan  valley  forces. 

The  same  scheme  was  carried  out  in  the  hills,  where  we  were. 
Our  battery,  as  did  the  others,  changed  positions  often,  and 
sections  were  periodically  sent  to  certain  points  for  several  days 
and  nights,  firing  a  lot  night  and  day,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
reinforcements  had  arrived  for  a  great  attack  to  take  place 
up  the  Nablus  Road,  which  attack  the  Turks  also  had  long 
expected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  night  of  the  attack  only 
one  lonely  British  subaltern  with  seventy-five  men  held  the 
Nablus  Road  where  a  brigade  had  been  before  ! 

By  adopting  such  tactics  Gen.  Allanby  was  able  to  out- 
number the  Turks  on  the  coastal  plain  by  seven  to  one,  without 
its  being  at  all  apparent. 

On  September  16th  and  17th  the  Royal  Air  Force  bombed 
the  railway  at  Deraa  and  Amman.  The  mobile  Arab  column 
destroyed  sections  of  the  railway  about  Deraa,  so  that  all  through 
traffic  to  Palestine  ceased. 

At  4.30  a.m.,  on  the  19th,  the  coastal  artillery  opened  up  an 
intense  bombardment  for  fifteen  minutes  and  under  its  cover 
the  infantry  furiously  attacked.  They  stormed  all  positions 
with  great  dash  and  broke  clear  through  the  enemy's  line.  In 
a  few  hours  the  British  cavalry  poured  through.  The  pace  at 
which  the  infantry  broke  down  the  opposition  and  the  cavalry 
got  through  and  away  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Dis- 
organized bodies  of  Turks  were  soon  streaming  across  the  plain 
towards  Tul  Keram,  pursued  by  our  cavalry.  At  Tul  Keram 
pandemonium  reigned,  troops,  guns,  lorries  and  all  kinds  of 
transport  were  jumbled  together  trying  to  escape  down  the  road 
to  Nablus,  which  road  was  already  crowded.  Our  airmen  then 
attacked  them,  creating  great  havoc. 

The  cavalry  pressed  rapidly  up  the  coastal  plain  in  order  to 
get  through  the  defiles  of  the  hills  of  Samaria  before  the  Turks 
could  manage  to  get  there  to  defend  them.  The  Turks  des- 
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parately  tried  to  do  this,  but  only  their  advance  guard  got  there 
in  time,  its  resistance  being  swept  aside  and  the  battalion  fol- 
lowing it  charged  and  captured.  By  dawn  of  September  20th, 
the  cavalry  had  ridden  through  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  des- 
cended into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  They  rode  straight  for  El 
Afule,  which  they  captured  early  in  the  morning.  Then  all 
roads  leading  from  the  hills  to  the  plain  were  blocked.  One 
cavalry  division  continued  down  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  to  Beisan, 
which  it  reached  by  4.30  p.m.,  thus  having  covered  eighty  miles 
in  thirty-hour  hours  ! 

A  brigade  rode  from  El  Afule  to  Nazareth,  where  Turkish 
General  Headquarters  were.  Liman  von  Sanders  managed  to 
escape  in  an  auto,  but  his  staff  and  papers  were  taken.  Fighting 
took  place  in  the  streets  and  more  Turkish  prisoners  were  taken 
there. 

The  British  troops  in  the  Jordan  valley,  including  the  New 
Zealand  cavalry,  advanced  and  captured  the  Jisr-ed  Damieh 
crossing  and  blocked  and  captured  the  Nablus- Jisr-ed  Damieh 
road,  thus  closing  the  last  loophole  of  escape  for  the  Turkish 
forces  west  of  the  Jordan. 

The  infantry  on  the  coastal  plain,  those  in  the  hills  on  our 
left,  and  we  in  the  central  and  right  hills,  then  pressed  relent- 
lessly forward,  driving  the  Turks  into  the  arms  of  our  cavalry  in 
their  rear.  Bitter  fighting  was  encountered,  of  course.  The 
10th  Division  in  the  hills  on  our  left  and  our  division  advancing 
in  the  Nablus  Road  vicinity  encountered  stubborn  resistance. 
The  Turks  had  long  expected  an  attack  up  the  Nablus  Road,  the 
only  good  road  leading  north  through  the  hills  of  Judea.  They 
had  therefore  constructed  defences  of  great  strength  on  the 
successive  mountain  ridges.  These  hills,  as  I  have  often  stated 
before,  were  enormously  strong  by  their  very  nature,  steep,  with 
nnumerable  terraces,  and  completely  covered  with  huge  boulders. 
Extreme  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  troops  was  thus 
demanded,  and  the  artillery  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
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fantry.  We  gunners  who  were  in  the  hills  in  the  Palestine  cam- 
paign are  extremely  proud  of  our  record.  We  often  found 
it  necessary  to  use  tackle  to  get  the  guns  up  into  a  firing  position. 
On  mountain-goat  tracks  our  horses  had  pulled  the  guns  up  hills 
that  seemed  impossible  to  negotiate.  I  wish  a  Maeterlinck 
would  dramatize  the  record  of  the  artillery  horses — what  lion- 
hearts  they  have  ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  line,  it  was 
broken,  chiefly  due  to  the  surprise  of  the  attack  and  the  irresis- 
tible dash  of  the  troops.  The  first  and  support  lines  were  taken 
before  the  enemy's  reserves  could  come  up.  September  20th 
saw  the  Turks'  resistance  entirely  broken.  All  day  his  trans- 
port was  withdrawing  and  the  defiles  of  the  roads  leading  north 
towards  El  Afule  and  east  towards  Nablus  to  reach  Beisan  were 
crowded.  Our  airmen  bombed  these  crowded  roads  continuously. 
As  Allenby  reported  :  "It  is  probable  that  the  enemy  did  not 
yet  realize  that  my  cavalry  was  already  in  Afule  and  Beisan, 
and  had  blocked  his  main  lines  of  retreat." 

I  have  stated  earlier  that  many  of  the  Indian  troops  that 
replaced  white  troops  had  never  seen  service.  If  they  all  per- 
formed as  did  the  Sikh  battalion  I  was  with  as  an  F.O.O.  the 
first  night,  September  19th,  they  should  be  proud.  This  was  a 
battalion  that  had  not  seen  service,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  officers,  of  course.  Our  main  objective,  the  immensely 
strong  hill  Khurbet  Abu  Malul,  was  stubbornly  defended.  The 
Sikhs  behaved  in  a  manner  gallant  beyond  description.  The 
main  defence  was  coming  from  some  stone  sangars  that  had  been 
cleverly  concealed  and  were  not  adequately  touched  by  the 
artillery  barrage.  All  our  wires  were  cut  so  the  barrage  could 
not  be  shifted.  The  Sikhs,  in  a  death-trap  which  was  exposed 
to  enfilade  fire  from  both  machine  guns  and  artillery,  lit  as  light 
as  day  by  the  Verey  and  star-lights,  repeatedly  attacked  up  the 
hillside  with  the  bayonet,  and,  as  they  drew  near  the  Turks,  were 
fully  exposed  also  to  a  storm  of  hand-grenades,  rifle  and  machine- 
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gun  fire.  The  odds  were  too  great  and  that  hill  was  not  taken 
until  the  next  night,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Sikhs.  They  were 
grand  fighters.  The  Turk  is  no  match  for  the  Sikh  or  Ghurka — 
the  latter  filled  the  Turk  with  mortal  terror. 

The  night  of  September  20th,  our  division  boldly  struck 
north  up  a  narrow  road,  pushing  rapidly  all  night  and  by  dawn 
passed  the  Turks'  strongest  hills,  their  garrisons  being  ignored. 
These  garrisons  had  nothing  to  do  the  next  day  but  surrender 
to  the  Army  Service  Corps  and  Water  Supply  Officers.  The 
thought  was  a  priceless  joke  to  us  !  We  had  visions  of  the 
Turkish  observers  taking  a  look  around  at  dawn,  seeing  nothing 
and  reporting  "All's  well  !"  News  had  now  come  to  the  Turkish 
local  commander  that  the  coastal  line  had  broken  and  that  the 
forces  were  outflanked.  He  ordered  a  rapid  retreat — and  we 
after  him  all  day.  Nine  or  ten  times  that  day  of  the  21st,  we 
dropped  into  action,  only  to  have  to  limber  up  and  move  on 
without  firing,  so  rapid  was  the  retreat.  You  cannot  imagine 
the  joyful  excitement  of  such  a  rapid  advance,  uphill  and  down 
dale,  mile  after  mile.  The  going  was  fearfully  rough  as  Johnny 
Turk  never  bothered  himself  about  making  roads  At  last  we 
caught  the  Turk  near  Nablus  We  saw  him  from  a  hill-crest, 
the  other  side  of  a  plain,  crawled  down  the  hillside,  galloped 
over  the  plain  up  a  dirt  road  through  the  advance  guard  of 
infantry,  who  cheered,  yelling,  "That's  the  stuff  to  give  him  !" 
and  dropped  into  action,  soon  blocking  with  shellfire  the  last 
road  of  retreat  towards  the  Jordan.  Some  of  our  batteries  had 
the  astonishing  sight  of  seeing  the  Turks  running  towards  them, 
for  the  Australian  cavalry  entered  Nablus  from  the  north  and  the 
10th  Division  from  south-west  The  Turk  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  reach  Beisan  and  Jisr-ed  Damieh  to  get  across  the 
Jordan,  but  only  to  find  the  Anzacs  awaiting  him  there.  He 
was  "all  dressed  up  with  nowhere  to  go." 

One  Turkish  officer  thus  described  the  situation  to  us.     He 

placed  a   pebble   in   the   sand,    sayng   'Turkey  here/    drew   a 
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circle  about  it  with  his  finger  saying,  "English  here,"  drew  crosses 
at  the  north-west  and  north-east  corners  saying,  "Cavalry 
here,"  and  crosses  at  the  south-west  and  south-east  corners, 
saying,  "pom-pom"  (meaning  artillery)  here,"  screwed  up  his 
moustache,  raised  his  shoulders,  and  threw  out  his  hands  with 
"Finish  Turkey." 

Two  laughable  incidents  occurred  at  Turkish  aerodromes  in 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  one,  British  cavalry  arrived  and  lay 
in  wait.  A  Turkish  aeroplane  arrived  and  landed  with  des- 
patches from  the  G.O.C.  at  Constantinople.  He  was  a  mad 
Turk  !  At  the  other,  a  British  'plane,  seeing  the  Turks  attempt- 
ing to  take  off  in  their  'planes,  circled  about  and  kept  them  there 
till  the  British  cavalry  arrived  and  bagged  the  lot. 

All  day  of  September  21st  total  disorganization  and  pande- 
monium reigned  in  the  Turkish  rear.  All  camps  and  hospitals 
were  hurriedly  evacuated — some  in  flames.  All  roads  were 
congested  and  disorganized  bodies  of  troops  were  moving  down 
the  innumerable  wadis.  Our  Royal  Air  Force  capped  everything 
by  creating  havoc  on  these  congested  roads.  Guns  and  trans- 
ports were  overturned  and  deserted.  The  carnage,  I  was  told, 
was  awful,  some  airmen  saying  it  actually  sickened  them.  On 
one  stretch  of  road  five  miles  in  length,  eighty-seven  guns,  fifty- 
five  motor  lorries,  and  842  vehicles  were  found. 

The  7th  and  8th  Turkish  armies  had  in  three  days  been  over- 
whelmed and  surrendered  in  large  numbers.  By  the  24th  the  last 
remnants  of  these  two  armies  were  collected,  and  but  few  had 
escaped.  Over  50,000  prisoners  and  several  hundred  guns 
were  taken. 

Indian  lancers  brilliantly  captured  Haifa  on  the  sea  coast  to 
the  north  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  the  edge  of  the  Mount 
Carmel  range.  They  cleared  the  rocky  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel, 
charged  through  the  defile  between  it  and  the  River  Kishon  over 
the  enemy's  machine  guns  into  the  town,  taking  about  2,000 
prisoners  and  seventeen  guns.  The  capture  of  this  port  was 
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necessary  as  a  base  for  supplies  for  any  further  advance  north. 
Acre  was  then  taken  by  other  cavalry,  its  garrison  being  over- 
taken and  captured. 

The  4th  Turkish  army  east  of  the  Jordan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brutal  Jemal  Pasha,  was  still  intact,  but  its  only 
hope  lay  in  beating  a  rapid  retreat  to  Damascus.  On  Sept.  22nd 
our  troops  in  the  Jordan  valley  stormed  the  various  bridgeheads 
and  cleared  the  west  bank.  The  Turks  began  to  retreat  on  Es 
Salt  and  Amman  closely  followed  by  Anzac  cavalry  and  bombed 
by  the  R.A.F.  On  September  23rd  the  New  Zealanders  cap- 
tured Es  Salt,  and  on  the  25th  Amman  was  captured.  The 
Hedjaz  Turks  evacuated  Maan,  retreated  north  and  walked 
into  the  arms  of  the  British  at  Amman.  Some  10,000  prisoners 
and  thirty  guns  had  been  taken  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Damascus  was  the  next  objective  not  only  to  secure  the  city, 
but  to  intercept  the  4th  Turkish  army.  The  Desert  Mounted 
Corps  were  given  the  job.  They  advanced  in  two  columns,  one 
around  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  over  the  Jordan 
to  Deraa,  then  straight  north  to  Damascus  and  the  other  around 
the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  over  the  Jordan  to  El 
Kuneitra,  thence  north-east  to  Damascus.  The  Arab  army  was 
on  the  right  of  the  former  column.  This  advance  entailed  a  trip 
of  about  120  miles.  The  cavalry  of  the  northern  column  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  crossing  the  Jordan  and  again  on 
the  eastern  plateau,  first  midst  the  boulders,  then  the  undulating 
pasture  land  and  many  streams  of  the  Mount  Hermon  country, 
but  in  three  days  it  was  at  Katana,  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
Damascus,  where  it  was  checked.  Meanwhile  the  other  column 
rapidly  pushed  through  the  hills  of  Moab  towards  Deraa  to  fall 
on  the  flank  of  the  retreating  Hedjaz  Turks,  who  were  being 
harassed  by  the  Arabs.  The  Arab  army  had  the  honour  of 
entering  Deraa  first.  Some  had  got  around  to  the  north  of  it 
and  destroyed  the  railway  and  entrenched  themselves  to  await 
the  retreating  Turks.  This  4th  Turkish  army  had  some  miser- 
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able  days.  They  were  harassed  from  both  flanks  and  the  rear 
and  finally  in  front,  their  retreating  columns  being  all  broken  up 
and  captured  to  the  number  of  about  20,000. 

This  race  of  the  4th  Turkish  army  to  reach  Damascus  before 
the  city  should  be  taken  by  our  cavalry  might  possibly  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  destructive  activities  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence,  C.B.,  in  direct  command  of  the  fast  Arab 
Camel  Corps  and  chief  adviser  of  the  vSherif  Feisal.  No  man  is 
hated  in  Turkey  so  much  as  Lawrence.  He  was  an  archaeologist, 
knew  the  whole  country  like  a  book,  had  formed  a  fast  friendship 
with  Sherif  Feisal  and  undoubtedly  brought  him  in  line  with  the 
British.  He  went  out  as  a  spy  on  innumerable  occasions,  his 
very  daring  completely  unnerving  the  Turks.  He  has  worked 
as  a  native  driver  in  the  Turkish  army  to  get  information.  He 
blew  up  countless  important  points  in  the  Turkish  communica- 
tions. His  expeditions  were  generally  taken  alone,  which  makes 
his  exploits  all  the  more  amazing.  The  Turks  placed  several 
thousand  pounds  on  his  head,  dead  or  alive.  His  capabilities  of 
disguise  and  linguistic  skill  made  detection  almost  impossible. 
I  am  waiting  with  eagerness  for  somebody  to  write  of  his  exploits, 
for  what  an  epic  they  would  constitute  !  It  was  this  man  who 
first  entered  Deraa  after  winning  by  a  neck  an  exciting  race 
between  his  fast  camels  and  the  wild  horsemen  of  Feisal. 

All  columns  then  converged  on  Damascus.  The  Desert 
Mounted  Corps,  including  a  cavalry  division,  which  rode  across 
the  country  from  Haifa  through  Nazareth  and  Beisan,  and  the 
Arab  Army,  together  entered  Damascus  on  October  1st  amid 
scenes  of  great  enthusiasm.  Sherifian  flags  were  everywhere, 
and  the  populace  welcomed  both  British  and  Arabs  as  liberators. 
So  ended  four  centuries  of  Turkish  empire.  Australians  were  in 
fact  the  first  in  the  famous  city  at  6.30  p.m.,  the  Arabs  under 
Lawrence  a  little  later,  but  neither  body  knew  the  other  body 
had  arrived,  each  thinking  it  had  been  the  first  to  arrive. 

Only  some  17,000  Turkish  troops  remained  in  Palestine  an 
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Syria,  fleeing  northwards,  so  demoralized  that  they  could  offer 
little  resistance  to  the  cavalry  sweep  which  now  took  place  to 
Horns,  Tripoli,  and  finally  to  and  beyond  Aleppo  on  October 
26th.  Meanwhile  the  7th  (Meerut)  Infantry  Division  marched 
from  Haifa  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  they  were  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  then  to  Beirut,  where  they  were  again  warmly 
welcomed,  the  populace  handing  over  nearly  a  thousand  Turks 
who  had  surrendered  to  them. 


ARMISTICE  WITH  THE  TURKS  SIGNED  ON  OCTOBER  31sT. 

What  amazing  figures  the  complete  record  of  this  smashing 
drive  shows.  The  cavalry  had  advanced  300  miles  from  the 
former  front  line  in  thirty-six  days — the  5th  Cavalry  Division 
had  covered  over  500  miles  and  had  alone  taken  over  11,000 
prisoners  and  fifty- two  guns.  All  told,  100,000  prisoners  had 
been  taken  and  nearly  400  guns.  The  Desert  Mounted  Corps 
had  altogether  taken  46,000  prisoners.  The  Turkish  casualties 
must  have  been  enormous  also.  As  compared  with  such  large 
figures,  how  comforting  is  the  British  casualty  list.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  I  cannot  ascertain  the  total  casualties,  but 
as  the  total  list  of  wounded  was  only  about  5000  after  Sept.  18th, 
the  list  of  killed  must  be  less  than  2,000.  What  an  amazing 
contrast  the  record  is  !  Gen.  Allenby  truly  said  in  a  message 
of  appreciation  to  the  troops,  "Such  a  complete  victory  has 
seldom  been  known  in  all  the  history  of  war." 

It  was  so  that  Allenby  liberated  Palestine  and  Syria.  But 
his  work  did  not  stop  there.  Even  while  I  was  in  the  country 
the  benefits  of  his  administration  were  everywhere  apparent. 
The  indifferent  roads  and  tracks  of  the  Turks  had  given  place  to 
roads  we  would  welcome  in  Ontario.  By  his  prompt  handling 
of  the  orange  situation,  even  though  at  great  cost  to  Britain,  this 
great  industry  was  saved  and  without  taxation  of  the  populace. 
The  water  is  everywhere  developed.  Jerusalem  now  has  an 
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abundance,  where  before  it  paid  dearly  for  meagre  unsanitary 
pints,  and  can  never  suffer  drought  hereafter.  The  natives  never 
saw  so  much  cash  before,  and  they  could  keep  what  they  made — 
an  amazing  discovery  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  acts  of  this  marvellous  man  with  the  genius  and  erudition 
of  Napoleon  and  in  addition,  sense  and  modesty.  When  all  is 
summed  up  I  doubt  whether  history,  however  kindly,  can  ever 
give  its  real  due  to  Allenby — the  Last  Crusader. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  article  is  far  more  lengthy  than  I 
anticipated,  I  cannot  lay  down  the  pen  without  adding  an  appre- 
ciation of  old  Judea.  I  grew  to  love  the  land,  and  shall  always 
long  to  go  back  for  a  visit  to  the  old  haunts.  If  you  contemplate 
a  trip,  go  in  April  and  May.  The  heat  is  not  then  severe,  the 
rains  are  over,  and  all  is  green  and  flowery.  The  green  places  of 
Judea  are  filled  with  a  myriad  little  delicately-shaded  flowers. 
The  terraces  of  the  hills  are  green  with  olive  and  fig  trees,  the 
slopes  with  Malaga  grape-vines  and  grain,  the  valleys  beautiful 
with  little  plots,  vineyards  and  fig  groves.  On  little  under- 
features  are  picturesquely  perched  the  villages  with  their  indefi- 
nable oriental  lure.  Shepherds  with  their  flocks  move  about  the 
far-away  slopes,  the  tinkling  bell  of  the  leader  and  the  musical 
cries  or  songs  of  the  shepherd  float  across  an  intervening  mile 
through  the  rare  air  as  clearly  as  if  but  a  hundred  yards  away. 

When  once  you  get  away  from  the  large  towns  and  the  beaten 
tracks  of  travel,  you  become  struck  with  the  fact  that  little  has 
changed  since  Bible  days.  Little  hitherto  unimportant,  un- 
noticed expressions  in  the  Bible  loom  large.  One  feels  that  the 
old  patriarchs  have  just  folded  their  rugs  and  passed  on  around 
the  bend  in  the  road.  The  mode  of  living,  due  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  (and  the  attitude  of  the  Turk  who  dis- 
couraged improvements)  remains  practically  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

You  then  become  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  shepherd  is 
leading  his  flock,  not  driving  it.  He  controls  all  its  movements 
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by  certain  cries  which  the  wise  old  ram  leader  instantly  obeys. 
Just  north  of  Jerusalem  I  once  saw  a  most  interesting  sight. 
Two  goat  paths  converged  and  two  flocks  met  at  that  point.  A 
hopeless  mix-up  seemed  unavoidable,  but  each  shepherd  uttered 
a  call  and  the  flocks  passed  through  each  other  without  one  sheep 
losing  its  mates. 

While  reclining  for  a  rest,  contemplating  the  scene  below  you, 
you  notice  a  little  red  flower  at  your  elbow — an  anemone,  the 
' '  Lily  of  the  Field' ' .  They  are  all  about  you,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
white  or  mauve  one.  Then  you  notice  that  the  grass  all  about 
you  is  full  of  tiny  delicate  flowers  you  never  heard  of  before. 
You  wander  into  a  deep  cleft  in  the  hillside  and  find  thousands 
of  flowers,  including  several  varieties  of  little  orchids. 

There  is  a  patter  of  feet  and  a  diminutive  donkey  sturdily 
trots  by  with  an  old  patriarch  seated  on  it  who  looks  as  if  he  just 
stepped  out  of  the  Bible.  He  stops  at  the  well  by  the  roadside, 
whence  the  women  bear  earthen  vases  of  water  on  their  heads, 
and  one  hands  him  a  vase  for  a  drink.  You  think  of  Jacob 
meeting  Rebecca  just  so,  and  then  you  realize  that  that  is  the 
only  way  the  chance  traveller  could  get  a  drink,  for  ' '  the  well  is 
deep,"  and  there  is  no  means  of  reaching  its  cold  depths  if  he 
brings  not  his  own  rope  and  receptacle. 

After  months  and  months  of  observation  of  the  people  and 
their  ways,  the  country,  and  its  characteristics,  you  realize  that 
the  scenes  of  life  of  which  you  read  once  in  the  Bible  you  are 
seeing  re-enacted  before  your  eyes.  The  events  in  the  Bible 
might  have  happened  yesterday,  they  are  brought  so  close.  It  is 
then  that  you  realize  the  unassailability  of  the  record — for  its 
smallest  details  are  so  utterly  true  even  to  this  day. 

So  much  for  old  Judea.  I  am  convinced  it  has  a  great  future. 
It  is  very  fertile  and  will  become  more  so  now  that  the  grasping 
Turk  is  no  longer  there.  Formerly  there  was  no  inducement  to 
better  the  crop  for  it  would  but  be  that  much  more  for  the  tax- 
collector.  In  time,  there  shoul  d  be  water  all  over  the  country 
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for  surely  the  swift  waters  of  Jordan  will  create  power  and 
reservoirs  may  be  established.  Palestine  just  needs  a  good 
governor,  and  all  will  be  well,  for  the  people  are  frugal  and 
industrious,  and  the  country  but  half  developed.  So  it  was  not 
just  a  country  of  the  past  that  Allenby  freed,  but  a  young  country 
with  a  future  before  it  as  well  as  a  memory  of  a  wonderful  past. 


The  Closing  Bracket 

WHEN  the  late  Lieut.  Fred  H.  Langstone  was  home  for 
a  brief  period  of  rest  and  recovery,  it  happened  that 
he  explained  to  one  of  our  Trinity  men  the  artillery 
method  of  ascertaining  the  range  of  the  object  by  "bracketing 
it",  i.e.  by  first  firing  a  shell  beyond  it  and  then  after  noting 
the  distance  it  had  gone  beyond  the  mark,  firing  another  short 
and|again  noting  the  distance.  It  was  then  easy  to  figure  the 
exact  range,  and  the  third  shot  would  generally  find  the  object. 
This  process,  coupled  with  the  recent  death  of  an  older  and  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Trinity  man  suggested  the  accompanying 
poem,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Lieut.  Langstone,  on  whom 
soon  after  the  "bracket  closed"  and  found  him  just  as  ready 
to  go  as  the  soldier  of  the  poem. 

BRACKETED  BY  DEATH. 
I've  just  been  bracketed  by  death !     Mayhap 

His  agent  wingeth  now  the  uncharted  blue ! 
E'en  so,  my  watchword  still  is,  "Carry  on," 

And  thus  to  God,  myself  and  home  be  true. 
One  searching  glance  into  the  battle's  mists, 

My  ear  attune  to  catch  the  warning  call, 
Earth,  air,  sights,  sounds  the  truth  alike  proclaim, 

He  cometh  soon  or  late,  but  comes  to  all. 

A  thought,  Will  that  unerring  marksman  pause 

Ere  he  the  spark  apply  or  haste  his  hand? 
My  orders  are: — To-day,  fire  fifty  rounds. 

A  dozen  still  are  waiting  my  command. 
Ho !  quickly  lay  the  gun  and  quickly  fire ! 

Again !  Again !  Again !  I  race  with  Death ! 
Who  first  shall  cross  the  line?     Again!  Again! 

Life's  more  than  thought  and  being  more  than  breath ! 
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Again !     And  forth  the  missile  speeds  its  course. 

Again !     The  cannon  roars  its  fierce  reply. 
Again !     And  the  insensate  iron  speaks. 

From  far  beyond  the  hills,  mayhap,  a  cry 
Of  one  I've  bracketed  for  death.     His  soul 

In  going  forth  may  meet  me  on  the  way, 
Join  in  a  song  of  rapturous  joy  and  praise 

Whilst  we  pass  into  life  and  light  and  day. 

Again !     So  speeds  the  last.     My  task  complete, 

I  face  all  undismayed  the  coming  storm. 
At  morn  some  other  hands  will  lay  the  gun, 

And  find  on  blood-stained  trail  my  mangled  form. 
Then  one  may  say,  "Poor  chap,  his  race  is  run;" 

Or  one,  "He  never  knew  what  struck  him  down." 
The  stretcher-bearers,  prayer,  last  post,  a  cross, 

And  sympathetic  words  complete  earth's  crown. 

The  bracket  now  is  closing.     I  can  hear 

The  shriek  of  his  swift  messenger  of  change. 
Its  form  I  see.     It  comes  amid  a  band 

Of  long-lost  friends  and  shining  ones  more  strange. 
Behold,  its  changed!     Lo,  now  the  Cross  and  Christ! 

"Come,  weary  soul,  My  rest  to  you  I  bring." 
The  mists  roll  back,  morn  breaks !     O  Grave,  where  now 

Thy  victory?     O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 


The  Young  Men's  Bible  Glass 

THE  Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  at  Trinity,  was  composed, 
mainly  of  College  students.  The  War  began  at  a  time 
when  nearly  all  of  the  Class  were  away  and  the  teacher 
was  in  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Class  was  "adjourned 
for  the  holidays.' 

There  were  not  lacking,  however,  those  who  immediately 
enlisted,  and  on  the  resumption  of  Class  activities,  in  late 
September,  the  War  began  to  dominate  the  thought  of  all. 

At  one  of  the  social  functions  of  the  School,  the  Class  was 
asked  to  put  on  a  stunt"  ".  It  complied  with  a  chorus,  "The 
Roll  Call",  which  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  a  member  of 
the  Class.  The  Associate  Pastor  suggested  that  the  words 
be  printed  and  distributed.  This  was  done,  but  in  the  meantime 
typed  copies  had  been  sent  to  the  boys  of  the  Class  who  were 
then  at  the  Front.  A  soldier  returning  to  Mount  Dennis, 
some  months  after,  reported  to  a  Toronto  newspaper  that  he 
had  picked  up  a  typed  copy  of  this  song,  on  Hill  60,  after  the  fight. 
It  seemed  strange  that  a  song  which  originated  in  Trinity,  went 
to  the  battle-front,  and  was  brought  home  again,  as  a  souvenir 
of  a  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Y.M.C.A.  had  introduced  it  into  their 
"sing-songs",  and  a  call  for  over  30,000  copies,  for  various 
Camps,  was  freely  responded  to.  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  was  told, 
by  an  officer  whom  he  met,  that  it  had  supplanted  some  earlier 
popular  airs. 

A  Canadian  speaker,  assisting  later  in  a  campaign  in  the 
U.S.A.,  found  that  the  verses  had  been  slightly  changed  to  suit 
the  circumstances,  and  were  being  sung  most  heartily,  to  further 
the  campaign  in  the  United  States. 

Such  was  one  stream  of  influence,  that  had  its  source  in 
Trinity  Church  Young  Men's  Class. 
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One  after  another  the  members  of  the  Class  quietly  said 
good-bye  and  turned  their  faces  eastwards,  until  ABOUT  100, 
from  first  to  last,  had  entered  some  branch  of  the  service,  and 
NONE  WERE  LEFT  WHO  COULD  QUALIFY.  These 
lads  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves.  On  the  return  of  those 
who  did  come  back,  most  of  them  took  up  their  Church  relation- 
ships again. 

During  their  absence  the  Pastor  of  the  Cuurch  and  the  Class 
teacher  sent  news-letters  regularly,  which  the  soldiers  have 
said  were  very  much  appreciated. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Board 
found  that  those  men  with  whom  the  home  Church  had  kept 
in  contact,  by  letters  and  boxes,  for  the  most  part  resumed 
their  Church  connection  on  their  return,  while  those  Churches 
that  did  not  do  so,  generally  found  their  returned  men 
indifferent. 

Trinity  Bible  Class  was  quoted  more  than  once  in  the  United 
States  by  Canadian  speakers  who  knew  its  record,  and  its 
example  was  an  inspiration  to  many  outside  of,  as  well  as  within, 
the  Dominion. 

Those  who  died  are  victors.  Those  who  returned  are  going 
on  to  other  victories,  and  in  the  future  history  of  Canada,  they 
may  be  counted  upon  as  among  the  great  stabilizing  and 
progressive  forces  of  the  Dominion. 


The  Roll  Call 

When  my  King  and  country  call  me  and  I'm  wanted  at  the  front, 

Where  the  shrapnel  shells  are  bursting  in  the  air; 
When  the  foe  in  fury  charges  and  we're  sent  to  bear  the  brunt, 
And  the  roll  is  called  for  service, — I'll  be  there! 

CHO. — When  the  roll  is  called  for  service, — I'll  be  there! 

When  the  Kaiser's  lines  are  broken  and  his  armies  out  of  France, 

When  the  Belgian  desolation  we  repair; 
When  the  final  muster's  ordered  and  the  bugle  sounds  "Advance," 

May  the  God  of  Battles  help  me  to  be  there! 

CHO. — When  the  roll  is  called  for  service, — I'll  be  there! 

When  the  Allies  march  through  Prussia  with  the  foe  in  full  retreat, 
"That  our  hearts  be  kept  from  hatred"  is  our  prayer; 

When  the  "right  of  might"  is  ended  in  a  crushing  last  defeat, 
And  the  roll  is  called  in  Berlin,— I'll  be  there! 

CHO. — When  the  roll  is  called  in  Berlin, — I'll  be  there! 

When  for  me  "Last  Post"  is  sounded  and  I  cross  the  silent  ford, 

I've  a  Pilot  who  of  "mine  fields"  will  beware; 
When  "Reveille"  sounds  in  heaven  and  the  armies  of  the  Lord 

Sing  the  Hallelujah  chorus, — I'll  be  there! 

CHO. — When  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder, — I'll  be  there! 


The  Clerical  Leaders 

DURING  the  war  period  Trinity  was  fortunately  led  by 
men  of  clear  insight  and  great  breadth  of  view. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hincks,  D.D.  and  Rev.  R.  Newton  Powell, 
both  born  in  England,  were  intensely  sympathetic  with,  and 
loyal  to,  the  mother  land.  They  both  were  able  to  clearly  discern 
the  issues  and  wisely  direct  the  thoughts  of  their  people.  It 
has  been  said  that  never  in  its  history  has  the  congregation 
shown  a  more  intelligent  and  practical  grasp  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Jesus.  Their  efforts  were  supplemented  by 
the  splendid  Christian  optimism  of  the  Associate  Pastor,  Rev. 
I.  Tovell,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chown,  General  Superintendent 
of  all  Canadian  Methodism  is  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Church 
and  on  several  occasions  he  delivered  important  Dominion-wide 
messages  from  the  Trinity  pulpit.  Should  Methodism  ever 
again  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  part  in  such  a  great  world 
struggle  may  all  of  her  leaders  be  as  loyal  to  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  to  Eternal  Truth  as  were  those  who  led  Trinity  through 
those  awful  years  of  anxiety,  heartache  and  tears. 

OTHER  LEADERS. 

The  task  of  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent  is  never  light, 
but  when  many  of  his  teachers  are  away  either  in  the  army  or 
at  civilian  effort,  and  the  school  programme  is  continually 
being  upset  by  "specials"  it  is  rendered  more  difficult.  On 
Mr.  S.  W.  Perry,  B.A.,  fell  this  greater  task  and  be  it  said  to  his 
credit  that  he  carried  on  devotedly,  with  success,  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  for  patriotic  effort.  Mr.  Walter  Ireland, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent,  was  called  to  Ottawa  to  serve 
on  the  Food  Board  Staff.  His  work  was  both  interesting  and 
trying.  He  installed  the  Retail  License  System,  was  director 
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of  transportation  of  fish  foods  in  the  Eat-more-fish  Campaign 
and  at  Washington  diplomatically  and  successfully  co-laborated 
with  the  Food  Board  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  food 
stuffs,  etc. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hezzelwood  acted  as  an  honorary  recruiting 
Captain,  and  besides,  gave  assistance  to  the  Red  Cross,  Food 
Production  and  other  campaigns.  He  and  the  late  Col.  Chipman 
were  two  of  the  three  lay  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  which  Dr.  Chown  was 
chairman. 

Mr.  Ashley,  who  for  years  led  the  singing  in  the  Sunday 
Schools,  did  much  good  work  as  a  soloist  and  sing-song  conductor 
with  the  troops.  Rev.  S.  T.  Bartlett  served  as  a  Chaplain  to 
troops  in  Toronto  and  subsequently  visited  the  east  —  Armenia 
and  Palestine  —  on  Sunday  School  work. 

The  Choir  was  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to  serve.  On 
many  occasions  it  attended  soldiers'  services  at  nine  o'clock 
Sunday  mornings.  It  gave  a  number  of  concerts  at  various 
camps  and  hospitals  and  always  prepared  and  specially  assisted 
on  all  occasions  of  special  church  effort. 


The  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society 

The  activities  of  the  ladies  of  the  church  are  worthy  of  more 
space  than  can  be  given.  They  were  well  organized  into  the 
Patriotic  Society  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Surgical 
dressings  and  garments  of  various  kinds  numbering  275,903, 
were  prepared  and  sent  forward  either  direct  to  our  men,  to 
various  units,  or  to  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred  organizations. 
2,691  individual  boxes,  always  accompanied  by  a  letter,  were 
sent  to  Trinity  representatives  with  the  forces.  Over  nine 
thousand  in  cash  was  raised  for  their  purposes.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Carruthers,  Sen.,  presented  the  Church  with  an  Honor  Roll. 
The  Ladies'  Society  in  equal  co-operation  with  the  late  Sir 
William  Gage,  provided  the  beautiful  Memorial  Tablet,  a  picture 
of  which  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  book.  The  Ladies' 
Patriotic  Society  brought  a  new  spirit  of  sympathetic  fellowship 
into  the  congregation.  The  losses  of  one  became  the  sorrow 
of  all,  and  many  a  lonely  worried  one  went  out  from  its  meetings 
feeling  that  she  had  done  what  she  could  and  was  willing  to 
leave  the  rest  to  God. 

Mrs.  Shannon,  Mrs.  O.  Hezzelwood,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chipman, 
the  three  successive  presidents,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Barker,  Treasurer; 
Miss  A.  L.  McCartney,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  kept 
the  records  of  the  soldiers ;  Miss  Musson,  Mrs,  Holmes  and  many 
others  are  deserving  of  special  mention  —  "for  their  untiring 
unselfish  effort".  The  numerous  appreciative  references  to 
the  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society  found  in  the  soldiers'  letters, 
only  a  small  portion  of  which  have  been  incorporated  in  this 
book,  are  of  far  more  satisfying  evidence  of  the  Society's  good 
work  and  worth  than  anything  else  that  can  be  written. 
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Thos.  Atkinson,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  live  at  104 
Wells  Street,  Toronto,  was  educated  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools.  He 
enlisted  June,  1915,  in  the  74th  Battalion  ;  went  overseas  in  March,  1916 
and  to  France  in  June,  1916,  where  he  transferred  to  the  2nd  C.M.R.'s.  He 
saw  service  at  Ypres,  Bluffs  and  the  Somme,  where  he  was  killed  Sept.  30th, 
1916.  The  location  of  his  grave  has  not  yet  been  established.  That  Pte. 
Atkinson  was  an  enthusiastic  and  determined  »;soldier  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  though  he  was  rejected  five  times  as  unfit,  he  went  to  the  hospital  for  an 
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JAMES  C. 


operation  and  was  thereafter  accepted.  One  of  our  Trinity  men  saw  him  after 
death,  and  wrote  that  "he  still  had  a  smile  on  his  face."  His  parents  are 
justly  proud  of  their  son's  record  and^sacrifice. 

James  C.  Buttimer  was  born-Jin  Ireland.  His  mother  still  lives  at  Dun- 
manary,  Cork  Co.  He  came  to  Canada  about  1910,  where  he  made 
many  warm  friends,  joined  the  Canadian  Corps  in  1918,  and  saw  strenuous 
service  all  during  the  Great  Advance.  It  seems  doubly  tragic  that  he  was 
killed  on  the  night  of  November  10th,  just  a  few  hours  before  the  last  shot  of 
the  war  was  fired.  As  a  member  of  a  stretcher  bearer  party  he  had  advanced 
too  far,  and  was  shot  by  a  German  sniper.  He  was  buried  with  full  military 
honours  in  Hyon  Communal  Cemetery  Extension,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  Mons.  His  was  a  noble  and  splendid  character,  and  the  Trinity 
friends  sympathize  deeply  with  one  who  writes  :  "Dear  boy,  how  we  miss 
him  !"  Who  has  yet  been  able  to  measure  a  mother's  love  ? 
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Ewart  Arthur  Blatchford,  — Although  an  older  brother.  Captain 
T,  L.  Blatchford  was  killed  early  in  1916,  Ewart  Blatchford  was  not  deterred 
from  his  high  purpose  to  serve  his  fellow  men  in  the  Great  War.  As  a  student 
he  had  attended  school  at  Wheatley,  Thamesville,  Ripley,  Essex,  and  Clinton, 
and  as  a  teacher  had  served  near  Lonsboro,  at  Pearl  Lake,  Starkville  and 
Mt.  Elgin  Institute,  Muncey,  Ontario.  He  enlisted  at  Whitby  in  the 
182nd  Battalion,  went  overseas  with  it  early  in  1917,  further  trained  in  England 
taking  many  courses  while  impatiently  awaiting  transfer  to  France.  On 
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H.  B.  DOWSON 


March  29th,  1918,  he  went  into  the  trenches.  On  August  27th,  "He,  with 
other  members  of  his  platoon  were  advancing  in  the  battle  for  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  line  when  he  was  instantly  killed  by  an  enemy  machine  gun  bullet. 
Recently,  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  has  informed  his  father, 
Rev.  T.  W.  Blatchford,  B.A.,  of  Lambeth,  Ontaro,  that  Ewart's  body  was 
finally  buried  in  Vis-en-Artois  British  Cemetery,  South  East  Arras,  Plot  6, 
Row  D,  Grave  23.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  he  now  knows  the  value 
of  that  charge  in  which  he  fell  ?  There  the  Canadians  first  broke  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  and  carried  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  One  who  has  been 
privileged  to  read  his  letters  home  finds  these  traits  of  character  : — ardent 
attachment  to  his  pals,  hatred  of  the  drink  evil,  uncomplaining  disposition, 
gratitude  to  friends,  hopefulness  and  a  tender  solicitude  for  his  parents. 

Hubert  Samuel  Dowson,  born  December  13th,  1891  (Perth,  Ontario). — 
Only  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dowson  and  Mrs.  Dowson  ;  Educated  in  North 
Elmsley  Public  School,  Perth  Public  School  and  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Model  vSchool,  Kingston  ;  entered  Victoria,  1914,  Arts  (General).  Enlisted 
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as  Sapper,  1st  Div.  Sig.  Coy.,  C.E-,  April  ,1916  ;  overseas  September,  1916  ; 
France,  April,  1917  ;  killed  in  action,  July  31st,  1917  ;  buried  in  Noux-les- 
Mines,  France.  Hubert  was  not  only  a  soldier,  he  was  a  true  Canadian  of 
the  best  type.  His  kindly  and  gracious  manner  gained  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  -f 

Gunner  Frederick  William  Clarke  was  born  in  Toronto,  February  20, 
1893  ;  was  educated  at  Palmerson  School  and  took  a  Chartered  Accountant 
course  at  Shaw's  Business  College.  He  was  killed  in  action  on  September  2nd, 
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1918.  In  several  letters  sent  to  Mrs.  Robinson  he  wrote  most  gratefully 
m  regard  to  boxes  and  letters  received  from  the  Trinity  Patriotic  Society 
and  expressed  a  longing  to  be  back  if  only  for  one  service.  Throughout  all 
of  his  correspondence  he  is  most  appreciative  of  Y.M.C.A.  and  other  religious 
services,  and  frequently  mentions  attendance  at  church  service. 

Sergt. -Major  Harry  Gardner  Edmison  was  born  near  Peterboro, 
Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  the  rural  school  and  Peterboro  Collegiate 
Institute.  After  teaching  school  and  farming  for  a  short  time  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  He  enlisted  about  June  1st,  1915,  as 
a  quartermaster-sergeant  in  the  58th  Batt.  He  was  trained  at  Niagara 
and  Toronto,  went  overseas  November,  1915,  and  further  trained  at 
Bramshott.  He  took  special  courses  in  Swedish  drill  and  musketry.  He 
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crossed  with  his  battalion  to  France  in  February,  1916,  and  was  not  long 
before  he  was  in  the  trenches  in  temporary  command  of  his  platoon. 
He  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  2nd  Army  Div.  School  of  Instruction  for 
further  instruction  and  drill.  Returning  to  the  front  he  was  again  in  the 
thick  of  it.  His  short  description  of  the  action  of  May  1st,  in  which  the 
58th  repulsed  the  Prussain  Guards  is  to  be  Tound  elsewhere.  He  was  most 
scrupulous  in  writing  news  from  the  front,  and  "  not  one  word  of  his  was 
ever  struck  out  by  the  censor."  On  June,  1917,  he  wrote  : — "We  were  in 


WM.  G.  JOHNSON. 


JOHN  HOUSTON. 


the  thick  of  the  fight,  on  the  firing  line,  for  twenty-two  days  successively." 
Half  of  his  battalion  were  casualtied.  During  the  rest  of  the  summer  he  was 
fighting  almost  continuously.  He  was  killed  in  making  an  attack  on 
October  8th,  1916. 

Private  William  George  Johnson  (deceased)  and  Corporal  S.  Johnson 

(35  Bartlett  Avenue).  Both  enlisted  December,  1914  ;  overseas  May,  1915  ; 
2nd  Can.  Div.  Ammn.  Pk  ;  transferred  2nd  Supply  Col.  ;  France,  Sept.  1915. 
Wm.  Johnson  gassed  and  returned  to  Canada  March,  1917  ;  since  died  ;  was 
expert  Telegraph  Officer.  Corpl.  S.  Johnson  returned  June,  1919. 

Pte.  John  Houston  enlisted  March  4th,  1915,  and  went  overseas  in 
May  of  the  same  year  with  the  19th  Batt.,  C  Company.  He  was  killed 
at  Vimy  Ridge. 
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Captain  Gordon  B.  Irving,  D.F.C.,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  W.  H. 

Irving,  of  the  legal  firm  of  Kilmer,  Irving  &  Davis.  He  was  born  in  Toronto 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1898,  and  was  educated  at  the  Huron  Street  Public  and 
the  University  Schools.  After  finishing  school  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
National  Trust  Company,  Limited.  In  May,  1917,  he  joined  the  Royal 
Air  Force  (then  the  R.F.C.),  and  trained  at  Camp  Borden.  He  crossed  to 
England  in  July,  1917,  and  after  a  short  time  there,  was  sent  to  France  in 
1917,  where  he  spent  ten  months  on  active  service  with  the  19th  Squadron 


G.  B.  IRVING 


W.  H.  JAMIESON 


R.A.F.     In  May,  1918,  he  was  made  flight  commander  and  was  promoted 

to  the  rank  of  captain.     Two  months  later  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 

Flying  Cross.     The  London  Gazette,  in  commenting  upon  his  work,  stated  : — • 

"He  has  carried  out  numerous  offensive  patrols,  and  under  his  able  leadership 

many  enemy  formations  have  been  engaged.     He  has  personally  accounted 

for  six  enemy  aircraft  and  by  his  persistent  fearlessness  and  keenness, 

he  sets  a  fine  example  to  the  pilots  of  his  squadron." 

On  August  llth,  after  accounting  for  several  more  enemy  machines, 
he  was  reported  missing,  believed  killed.  Letters  from  his  companions  and 
officers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  worth  and  character.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  presented  to  Mrs.  M.  C.  Purves  of  Toronto, 
who  is  Captain  Irving' s  sister,  the  decoration  which  her  brother  had  won. 
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""i^fCaptain  Walter  H.  Jamieson  died  of  pneumonia  in  England,  October 
28th,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  .years.  He  enlisted  in  March,  1916,  with 
the  220th  Battalion  and  was  an  active  recruiting  officer.  He  went  overseas 
in  April,  1917.  Transferring  to  the  'Imperial  Army  he  went  to  France, 
July,  1917,  and  served  as  area  commandant  and  salvage  officer.  A  few 
months  later  he  joined  the  balloon  service  R.F.A.  and  was  promoted  to  be 
officer  commanding  Section  No.  30.  Prior  to  enlistment  he  held  an  important 
position  with  Wood,  Gundy  Co.  Capt.  Jamieson  was  a  son  of  the  late 


CAPT.  ERIC  F.  JOHNSTON. 


GEORGE;  JOHNSTONE. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Jamieson  and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  53  Highview  Crescent,  Toronto. 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  five  sisters  and  three  brothers.  One  brother, 
J.  L.  Jamieson,  served  with  the  8th  Battalion  in  France,  another  brother 
Gordon  trained  in  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  at  Boston.  Elsewhere 
will  be  found  some  very  interesting  letters  written  by  Captain  Jamieson 
descriptive  of  his  work. 

Captain  Eric  F.  Johnston  graduated  from  Victoria  College,  1915.  After 
ordination  he  served  as  pastor  in  Collingwood.  He  enlisted  with  the  201st 
Battalion,  was  transferred  to  the  198th,  went  overseas  February,  1916,  and 
was  appointed  Chaplain  that  year,  and  served  at  Whitly,  Seaford,  and  Farn- 
ham.  On  August  3rd,  1918,  he  went  to  France  and  was  immediately  sent 
forward  into  the  Battle  of  Amiens  on  August  8th.  From  then  until  he  was 
taken  sick  it  was  one  continuous  battle  until  November  8th,  when  he  was 
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sent  back  to  No.  20  General  Hospital  at  Dannes  Catniens,  where  he  died 
of  bronchial  pneumonia,  November  18th,  1918.  His  body  rests  companioned 
by  eight  hundred  of  his  unconquered  fellow  Canadians  in  the  cemetery  at 
Etaples,  where  the  murmur  of  the  waters  of  the  Channel  furnish  an  eternal 
requiem.  The  following  tribute  which  was  sent  forward  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  O.  Fallis,  A.D.C.S.,  tells  more  than  pages  written  by  us  could  reveal. 
"I  spent  last  Sunday  at  No.  3  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing  Station, 
and  strangely  enough  one  of  the  sisters  asked  me  'Who  is  Captain  Eric 
Johnston,  a  padre?'  I  asked  her  why  she  wished  to  know.  She  replied 
that  all  the  boys  who  came  from  his  unit  wounded,  to  pass  through  the  Casualty 
Clearing  Station,  simply  raved  about  him." 

Pte.  Geo.  Johnstone  was  born  in  Glasgow,  1874.  Came  to  Kelso,  near 
Milton,  in  1906,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  stone-cutter  ;  latterly  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Consumers'  Gas  Co.,  Toronto,  and  played  in  the  Trinity 
S.S.  Orchestra.  He  was  highly  regarded  by  his  associates.  Enlisted  81st 
Battalion  Sept.,  1915  ;  overseas  with  C.M.R.,  with  which  unit  he  was  serving 
when  killed  in  action  at  the  Somme.  Neither  the  manner  of  his  death  nor  the 
exact  place  of  interment  have  been  ascertained.  He  won  great  praise  from  his 
officers  as  a  soldier.  So  intensive  were  his  efforts  to  do  his  best  that  he  never 
had  leave  off,  even  to  visit  his  Scottish  home.  His  widow  lives  at  68  Olive 
Avenue, 

Lieut.  Frederick  Herbert  Langstone  was  Canadian  born  and  one  of  the 

best  types  of  young  Canadians.  His  prompt  enlistment  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  a  matter  not  only  to  his  credit  but  became  an  inspiring  example  to  his 
class  and  comrades.  He  had  served  as  Envelope  Steward  in  the  church.  At 
the  class  meets  of  the  young  men  he  was  a  leading  spirit.  He  joined  No.  12 
(Toronto)  Army  Service  Corps  ;  transferred  to  5th  Battery  C.F.A.,  with  which 
he  remained  until  December,  1915,  during  which  time  he  served  in  the  Second 
Battle  of  Ypres,  Hill  60  and  other  subsequent  events.  In  January,  1916, 
he  was  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenant  R.F.A.,  and  thereafter  fought 
with  the  Imperials.  On  April  20th,  1917,  he  was  wounded  by  a  gas  bomb  and 
permitted  to  visit  Canada,  but  returned  to  duty  in  France  in  December. 
He  continued  with  the  Imperials  and  was  kept  busy  getting  ready  for  the 
expected  German  drive,  and  when  it  broke  in  March  he  was  in  the  midst 
with  the  19th  Division.  On  April  14th,  he  wrote  : — "I  have  been  fighting 
since  March  21st,  and  in  the  heaviest  engagements.  I  believe  my  nerve 
is  as  good  as  ever  and  I  hope  and  pray  to  come  through  and  see  you  once 
again  when  we  can  talk  of  the  old  war  times  and  marvel  at  man's  courage 
and  endurance  ....  Well,  I've  done  my  share,  lived  a  large  lifetime 
of  experience,  and  I  must  say  feel  ready  to  face  the  future  whatever  it  holds. 
Cheery  Oh!  Have  snatched  valuable  time  for  this.  We  are  up  night  and 
day  these  times  and  going  all  the  time."  On  April  15th,  1918,  he  again 
"snatched"  time  to  write  a  brief  note  which  left  him" in  the  midst  of  a  trying 
battle.  The  Captain  of  the  battery  was  killed  yesterday  and  I  have  already 
added  as  many  escapes  again  as  I  previously  had.  >  Have  lost  everything  but 
what  I  stand  up  in."  He  was  killed  April  17th,  1918,  at  Kemmel  Hill.  His 
father,  Mr.T.  W.  Langstone,  of  Toronto,  very  highly  prizes  a  letter<from  the 
King  and  Queen,  expressing  deep  regret  and.<  conveying  the  expression  of 
their  Majesties'  true  sympathy  with  him  in  his  sorrow.-  ' 
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'  Austin  Lapp  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lapp,  of  296  Robert 
St.,  Toronto,  who  have  been  long  and  usefully  associated  with  Trinity  Church. 
Austin  had  graduated  from  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  with  honors  and  was 
just  ready  to  take  up  medicine  when  the  call  of  King  and  Country  came. 
Being  too  young  to  enlist,  he  worked  at  munitions  for  a  time,  but  in  August, 
1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  Flying  Corps  and  went  overseas  December  22nd,  1917. 
He  successfully  passed  all  tests  and  was  just  ready  to  go  to  France,  but  when 
flying  a  D.H.  5,  the  throttle  jammed,  and  the  machine  fell,  instantly  killing 


FREDERICK  HERBERT  LANGSTONE 


AUSTIN  LAPP 


him.  His  parents  have  received  many  letters  from  his  officers  and  friends, 
all  expressing  sympathy  and  great  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  character. 
A  fellow  soldier,  who  was  Austin's  comrade  at  Harbord  and  in  Trinity,  wrote : — 
"The  way  I  like  to  think  of  him  is  that  in  the  comparatively  few  years  that 
he  lived,  his  life  has  counted  for  more  than  that  of  most  men  who  live  to  be 
seventy.  On  my  own  life  Austin  always  had  a  great  influence,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  held  me  steady.  Though  he  has  gone  from  this  life, 
the  memory  of  him  will  always  be  kept  sacred."  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  Lieut.  Lapp's  letters  home  is  richer  in  world-saving  philosophy  than 
the  whole  content  of  many  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  may  well  be  pondered 
not  only  by  young  people  embarking  on  life's  adventure,  but  by  those  whose 
daily  lives  are  influencing  the  character  of  their  children  and  associates. 
"The  temptations  here  are  many  but  I  have  overcome  them  all,  thanks 
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to  the  best  of  home  training.  I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  one  here  that  does 
not  smoke,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  trifling  matter,  but  it  gives  me  tremendous 
satisfaction  to  have  enough  control  to  rule  myself.  You  certainly  ought  to 
get  great  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  you  two  alone  have  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  know  myself.  A  peculiar  fact  that  I  have  found  out  is  that  the  chaps 
over  here  who  have  sunk  the  lowest,  respect  all  the  more  those  who  have 
kept  straight."  As  Lieut.  Lapp  was  killed  in  England,  his  remains  were 
brought  home  and  laid  away  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto,  after  an 
impressive  service  at  Trinity  Church. 


BEN    McCORMACK. 


Ben  McCormack  was  educated  at  and  graduated  from  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute.  He  enlisted  with  the  201st  Battalion  at  the  age  of  18. 
Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the  198th  and  from  that  to  the  19th 
Battalion.  He  served  in  France  and  was  gassed  while  out  at  a  listening  post. 
He  was  then  sent  to  a  hospital  in  England  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
nephritis.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he  engaged  earnestly  in  work,  but  in  June 
1921,  he  had  to  go  to  Christie  Street  Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
June.  He  gave  promise  of  being  a  very  useful  citizen. 

The  Runner's  Story  and  two  poems  found  elsewhere  in  this  book,  are 
by  him,  and  reveal  a  nature  of  great  worth.  His  death  occurred  after  these 
were  printed  for  this  book. 
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Marvin  S.  Kennedy  was  born  December  6th,  1887. — "Killed  in  action 
April  9th,  1917,  at  Vimy  Ridge,  where  he  and  those  with  him -displayed 
great- heroism."  He  was  educated  at  Peterboro  and  at  McGill  University. 
His  heroic  facing  of  the  question  of  destiny  and  duty  Was  evidenced  in  all 
his  letters  from  the  battle-front.  He  gloried  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty 
for  which  he  died  so  valiantly,  and  he  had  the  soldier's  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  Saviour.  His  relations  with  his  brother,  H.  P.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of 
the  Trustee  Board,  were  singularly  tender  and  cordial. 


M.  vS.  KENNEDY 


R.  G.  KIRBY 


Signaller  Richard  Goodlass  Kirby,  Jr.,  was  a  graduate  of  U.T.S., 
Toronto.  He  enlisted  September,  1915  in  the  34th  Battery,  and  trained  at 
Kingston.  Ontario.  When  a  call  came  for  volunteers  for  draft  to  England, 
he  offered.  After  six  weeks  training  in  England  as  a  signaller,  he  took 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  on  examination  and  was  sent  to  France,  arriving  there 
before  Christmas  and  served  with  what  subsequently  became  D-9  Howitzer 
Battery  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Canadian  Field  Artillery,  1st  Canadian  Division, 
until  September  26th,  when  he  was  wounded  at  the  Somme,  and  taken  to 
a  clearing  station  where  he  lived  only  a  few  hours.  All  of  his  letters  home 
dealt  with  the  pleasant  things  of  war  —  there  were  no  complaints  —  no  grous- 
ings  —  no  criticisms.  He  described  the  humorous  rather  than  the  sad  things. 
He  said  that  at  his  first  Christmas  dinner  in  France  all  were  given  a  ration  of 
beer,  which  he  gave  away.  He  never  took  his  rum  ration  but  said  that  if 
the  time  ever  came  when  he  felt  it  necessary  in  order  to  do  his  duty,  he  would 
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take  it.  His  spirit  and  character  are  revealed  by  the  following  extracts 
from  his  officer's  letter  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Kirby,  Sen.  "  Dick,  as  I  always  called  him 
off  parade,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  loved  members  of  our  battery. 
I  do  not  say  that  just  to  say  something  nice  about  him  but  because  it'  is  true, 
and  every  member  of  this  unit,  officer  or  man,  will  bear  me  out  in  it.  Dick 
went  through  a  lot  lately  and  was  the  very  essence  of  cheerfulness  throughout 
it  all .  I  know  that,  in  the  midst  of  death  and  destructiou,  we  are  apt  to 
become  calloused  to  some  extent,  but  our  own  (for  out  here  we  are  all  one  big 
family)  are  very  dear  to  us.  Dick  and  I  were  very  close  to  each  other.  He 
was  in  my  headquarters  party,  and  music  brought  us  still  closer.  He  was 
one  of  the  valued  members  of  a  very  fair  quartette  we  had  in  the  battery. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  forward  in  the  front  line  as 
observing  officer  and  Dick  was  one  of  my  telephonists,  w^e  have  lain  side 
by  side  in  our  dugout  on  Hill  60  and  sung  all  the  old  hymns  and  the  old  anthems 
which  we  both  had  sung  in  Canada.  We  talked  music  by  the  hour  up  there. 
Dick  was  one  of  the  finest,  cleanest,  handsomest  Christian  gentlemen  I  ever 
knew.  You  and  his  mother  must  be  broken-hearted  over  this  thing.  It 
is  most  natural.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  most  cause  to  be  very,  very 
proud  of  him,  for  he  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  in  action  and  at  duty,  facing 
dangers  even  more  than  the  infantry,  for  the  H.Q.  party  and  the  forward 
officer  of  a  battery  must  do  this.  Thousands  of  fine  Canadian  heroes  have 
died  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  us,  some  of  us  have 
been  wounded,  some  haven't,  but  we  must  all  "Carry  on"  as  Dick  and  the 
rest  would  have  us  do,  until  the  war  is  over  or  until  our  time  comes." 

George  A.  McEwen  was  born  in  Bothgate,  North  Dakota,  February  15th, 
1894,  and  came  to  Saskatchewan  with  his  parents  in  1902.  He  was  educated 
at  Yellow  Grass  until  1920,  when  he  entered  Regina  Collegiate  Institute. 
He  went  to  Toronto  in  September,  1913,  and  entered  the  University,  spent 
two  successful  years  in  the  S.P.S.  Enlisted  February  5th,  1916,  trained  at 
Petawawa  Camp  and  left  for  overseas  August,  15th,  1916,  with  his  battery. 
He  trained  at  Whitley  till  March,  1917,  when  he  went,  to  France.  He  was 
at  Vimy  Ridge,  Lens  and  later  at  Paschendaele,  where  he  received '_  some 
gunshot  wounds  in  the  face.  He  was  then  kept  in  an  Australian  hospital 
in  France  until  the  following* February  and  convalesced  at  Rouen,  France. 
Afterwards  he  had  leave  to  England  and  went  back  to  France  on  Mtirch  10th, 
1918,  where  he  served  until  September  29th,  when,  riear^C^mbrai,  he  was 
fatally  wounded  by  a  German  shell  and  his  death  followed  the  ne^t  day.  He 
exemplified  again  the  fact  regarded  by  present  day  Americans  as  somewhat 
strange,  viz.  :  that  boys  born  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  become  just  as 
loyal  to  the  Union  Jack  when  once  they  come  to  know  its  significance,  and 
that  their  allegiance  to  our  King  is  not  unnatural  when  they  come  to  know 
his  true  relationship  to  his  people. 

Lieut.  Newcombe  was  a  graduate  of  the  S.P.S.  Toronto  (1916)  class. 
Enlisted  in  the  O.T.C.  Toronto  University,  trained  at  School  of  Military 
Engineering,  Chatham,  England,  and  was  posted  to  the  12th  Field  Company 
Royal  Engineers.  This  company  had  crossed  to  France  in  September,  1914, 
and  hence  Lieut.  Newcombe  came  into  contact  with  some  of  the  "little 
contemptible  army".  His  work  for  a  long  time  was  in  charge  of  laying  water 
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works  before  Lens.  It  was  carried  on  under  constant  shell  fire,  and  mostly 
at  night.  His  company  suffered  casualties  almost  daily.  In  1917,  after 
a  short  leave  to  Canada,  he  was  sent  to  Rouen,  the  R.E.  base,  where  for  some 
time  he  was  engaged  in  training  new  officers.  While  there  he  compiled  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Man  and  Vehicle  Loads  for  Royal  Engineer  Stores." 
This  little  volume  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  afterwards 
adopted  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt  by  all  the  Allied 
armies.  About  a  week  previous  to  the  great  German  drive  in  1918,  he  rejoined 


G.  A.  McEwEN 


J.  C.  NEWCOMBE 


his  old  company  at  the  front  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  offensive,  March  21st, 
he  fell  near  the  little  French  village  of  Monchies.  The  Fifth  Army  was  retreat- 
ing when  Lieut.  Newcombe  with  his  men  were  sent  forward  in  support  of  the 
infantry.  He  had  received  first  aid  for  a  wound  and  was  being  carried  'to 
the  dressing  station  when  a  bursting  shell  killed  the  whole  party. 

John  T.  K.  Newman  was  born  in  Toronto,  December  8th,  1892,  attended 
Lansdowne  Public  School,  later  on  attending  the  Technical  School  as  an 
evening  student,  and  was  an  employee  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  for  some  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Church  and  Sunday  School  from  childhood  and 
while  still  retaining  his  membership  in  Trinity  Church  for  two  years  previous 
to  going  overseas,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tri  Mu  Bible  Class  at  Bathurst 
Street  Methodist  Church.  He  heard  the  call  of  Canada  and  enlisted  in  the 
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74th  Battalion,  July,  1915,  training  at  Niagara  Camp  that  summer,  later  at 
Exhibition  Camp  until  proceeding  overseas  with  the  battalion  in  March,  1916. 
He  was  in  England  for  a  few  weeks  and  proceeded  to  France  early  in  June,  1916, 
with  a  number  of  the  74th  men.  He  was  transferred  to  1st  C.M.  Rifles,  with 
which  unit  he  served  until  being  killed  in  action,  October  13th,  1916,  near 
Regina  Trench  (not  far  from  Courcellete)  in  the  Somme  area.  A  chum 
wrote  his  mother  as  follows  : — "But  remember  that  Jack  was  a  God-fearing 
boy,  and  lay  your  whole  weight  at  His  feet.  He  will  place  His  loving  arms 
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around  you  a.nd  He  will  bear  all  your  troubles.  After  all  is  over  you  will  meet 
in  the  Great  Beyond  where  all  troubles  and  tears  are  no  more.  May  our 
Heavenly  Father  bless  and  protect  and  bear  you  up  while  you  are  passing 
through  the  dark  days,  and  may  the  Morn  break  in  endless  joy.  And  once 
again,  I  leave  |my  deepest  regrets  with  you  and  trusting  I  have  given  you 
some  satisfaction  as  to  your  son  Jack's  death,  I  remain." 

George  H.  Parrett  was  born  at  Dolston,  London,  England,  1st  April, 
1880,  came  to  Canada  in  1898,  and  was  in  business  for  himself,  when  war 
broke  out.  He  enlisted  in  the  R.C.H.A.,  October  13th,  1915,  and  trained 
at  Kingston  until  the  following  February.  He  trained  at  Witley  Camp, 
England,  until  July  13th,  1916.  He  reached  the  firing  line  about  July  21st, 
1916,  and  was  wounded  at  the  Somme,  October  12th,  dying  in  the  Etaples 
Hospital,  October  16th,  1916. 
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Gunner  Roy  Douglas  Seaman  was  born  in  Murree,  India,  1894,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1911.  His  elder  brother  Eric  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  when  Roy  immediately  enlisted  to  take  his  place, 
went  to  France  with  the  40th  Battery  C.F.A.,  and  was  killed  10th  November, 
1917,  at  Passchendaele,  while  responding  to  a  S.O.S.  He  volunteered  to  go 
up  to  the  battery  position  and  had  hardly  arrived  before  a  shell  came  over  — 
a  direfct  hit  —  and  the  whole  crew  shared  the  fate  of  those  whose  places 
they  ha'd  so  bravely  tried  to  fill.  He  was  buried  at  Neuve  Vlamertinghe. 


ROY  D.  SEAMAN 


ALBERT  SIMONS 


A  marked  copy  of  Oxenham's  poems  was  found  among  his  effects  and  these 
words  thus  marked  were  printed  by  his  friends  in  England  on  the  memorial 
cards  : — 

"He  died  the  noblest  death  a  man  may  die, 
Fighting  for  God,  and  Right,  and  Liberty. 

All  of  the  other  passages  marked  and  numerous  extracts  from  his  letters, 
reveal  a  soul  of  high  ideals  and  noble  characteristics.  God  does  not  lack  wit- 
nessess  in  these  latter  days  while  men  or  boys  of  the  type  of  Roy  Seaman  exist. 

Private  Albert  Simons.— That  courage  and  bravery  were  needed  in 
other  departments  as  well  as  in  the  front  lines  is  shown  by  the  experience 
and  death  of  Private  Albert  Simons  of  the  107th  Battalion  Canadian  Pioneers. 
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Whilst  busying  himself  in  the  cookhouse  of  his  battalion  getting  ready  to 
supply  the  fifty  hungry  men  due  in  five  minutes,  "a  German  shell  made  a 
direct  hit  on  the  cookhouse,  killing  the  cook  and  badly  wounding  Albert. 
Both  his  legs  were  broken  and  he  sustained  four  other  wounds.  He  was 
moved  to  a  dressing  station  and  then  by  ambulance  to  a  clearing  hospital 
ten  miles  back,  where  he  died  a  day  or  two  afterwards."  His  officer  was 
much  impressed  with  his  remark  that  his  sacrifice  was  as  nothing,  for  if  the 
shell  had  come  a  few  minutes  later  there  would  have  been  fifty  men  there. 


F.  M.  SPOONER 
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Corporal  Frank  M.  Spooner  enlisted  at  Winnipeg  August,  1915, 
with  the  4th  University  Company  of  P.P.C.L.I.,  and  went  overseas  November 
and  transferred  to  the  Machine  Gun  Company.  He  went  to  France  on  July 
12th,  1916.  On  June  26th,  1917,  while  leading  an  ammunition  party  over 
the  top  ,  he  was  killed  by  a  shell.  He  was  buried  at  La  Chaudier,  three  miles 
south  of  Lens. 

Lieut.  Merril  S.  Taylor,  R.N.A.S.  (Croix  de  Guerre),  was  born  at 
Singhampton,  1893  ;  educated  at  Yellow  Grass,  Saskatchewan,  Regina  and 
Toronto  University  ;  enlisted  April  1st,  1916  ;  appointed  to  R.N.A.S., 
January,  1917  ;  went  to  France  as  a  flying  scout,  September,  1917  ;  was 
with  the  squadron  that  brought  down  Baron  Richthoven  of  Flying  Circus 
fame.  Awarded  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  French  Government  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  battle  of  July  4th,  1918.  He  was  shot  down  while  on  a  dangerous 
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reconnaissance  on  July  7th,  1918.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  when 
only  a  lad,  and  lived  up  to  his  professions,  being  "not  only  a  fearless  aviator 
but  a  thorough  conscientious  Christian."  He  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
work  and  wrote  most  affectionate  and  reassuring  letters  home.  His  brother, 
Neil  J.  Taylor,  also  in  the  Air  Force,  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany  for  a  long  time. 

William  Alexander  Denison  Sutterby  was  born  February  19th,  1897 
Son  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Sutterby  and  Mrs.  Sutterby  (26  Rutherford  Street,  Hamilton, 
Ontario).  He  was  educated  at  Hesse  Street  Public  School  and  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute.  Entered  Vic.  (Pol.  Sc.).  Gunner,  67th  Battery  C.F.A., 
March,  1916;  went  overseas  July,  1916;  Corporal  (Instructor);  reverted 
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went  to  France,  August,  1917  (1st  Can.  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade)  ;  killed 
in  action  October  29th,  1917,  at  Passchendaele.  "Bill"  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  his  year.  He  was  killed  while  performing  his  duty  in  the 
hottest  corner  of  the  battle. 

John  William  Tribble  was  born  near  Shelburne,  November  7th,  1894 ; 
educated  at  Honeywood,  Shelburne,  Meaford  and  Victoria  College.  ;  enlisted 
December,  1915  ;  crossed  to  England,  March,  1916  and  to  France  in  October, 
1916.  He  was  a  despatch  rider  and  line-man  with  the  4th  Division  Signal 
Corps,  was  wounded  October  23rd,  1917  during  the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres, 
at  Patzee,  and  died  the  same  night  at  the  44th  Casualty  Station.  He  was 
buried  at  nine  Elms  Cemetery,  Poperinghe.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church 
when  but  a  small  boy.  A  Trinity  comrade  wrote  in  reference  to  him:  "John 
lived  a  good,  clean  life  and  fought  a  brave,  stern  fight,  he  finished  his  course 
by  keeping  the  faith. "  His  father  and  mother  now  live  at  Bolton,  Ontario. 
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William  Robert  Vohman,  M.M.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Walter  and 
Mrs.  Vohman,  of  435  Salem  Avenue,  Toronto.  He  enlisted  in  1915  in  the 
84th  Battalion,  trained  at  Oshawa,  and  went  to  France  in  1916  He  was 
with  the  75th  Battalion  from  September  16th  to  April.  1917.  In  a  letter 
home  he  spoke  of  "something  going  into  the  trenches  with  me  that  seems 
to  leave  me  when  I  get  out  again."  This  "something"  took  away  all  fear. 
He  said  "the  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  'prayers  at  home'  ".  He  went 
over  the  top  at  Vimy  Ridge  on  April  9th,  1917,  and  was  either  shot  by  a 
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sniper  or  hit  by  shrapnel  and  instantly  killed,  and  so  he  went  out  into  the  great 
Beyond,  doing  his  duty  and  serving  his  generation.  His  letters  are  very 
interesting  and  his  memory  is  reverently  and  affectionately  cherished  by 
his  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers. 

Lieut.  Chester  M.  Willey,  son  of  Mr.  James  Willey,  R.  R.  No.  2, 
Kingsville,  Ont.  was  born  July  llth,  1897.  He  sailed  from  St.  John,  N.B. 
January  first,  1916.  Taken  sick  on  voyage.  In  various  hospitals  in  England. 
Recovered  enough  to  serve  short  time  with  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  at 
Shearness.  Died  at  Millbank  Military  Hospital,  July  9th,  1916.  Buried  at 
Highgate  Cemetery,  London,  England. 

Corp.  Edward  Webster.     Killed  at  the  Somme  Sept.  26th,  1916. 
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SEEING    GOD 

UAVE  you  wandered  through  the  forest, 

In  the  glorious  days  of  June-time, 

Where  you've  seen  the  leafy  branches  as  they  seem  to  bow  and  nod  ? 
Have  you  hearkened  to  the  cadence, 
Of  the  leaves  touched  by  the  zephyrs  ? 
Then  you've  listened  to  the  Music  and  the  Harmonies  of  God. 

Have  you  heard  the  merry  song-birds, 

As  they  chirruped,  trilled  and  warbled, 

Whilst  you  followed  up  the  brookside  with  your  basket  and  your  rod? 

Did  you  hear  their  hallelujahs  ? 

Hear  their  carols  and  their  anthems  ? 

Then  you've  heard  the  choirs  of  Nature  sing  the  Providence  of  God. 

Have, you  travelled  o'er  the  desert, 

Mushed  across  the  dreary  snow- wastes, 

Or  on  Iqnely  prairie  listened  to  your  footfalls  on  the  sod  ? 

In  the, stillness  of  the  nighttime, 

Have  you  peered  into  the  star  depths  ? 

Then  you've  surely  caught  a  vision  of  the  Silences  of  God. 

Have  you  struggled  up  the  mountains, 

Past  the  forest  and  the  snow-line, 

Thence  gazed  upward  to  the  summits,  where  no  foot  of  man  hath 

trod  ? 

Peeped  in  wonder  down  the  crevasse  ? 
Looked  in  awe  at  peak  and  canyon  ? 
Then  you've  seen  but  just  a  fraction  of  the  Majesty  of  God. 

Have  you  stood  beside  the  ocean, 

Heard  its  billows  roar  and  tumble, 

There  have  felt  that  you  are  spirit,  not  a  senseless  soulless  clod  ? 

Then  you've  seen  the  vision  splendid  ; 

Will  you  follow  as  it  beckons  ? 

For  'twill  lead  you  ever  upward  till  you  reach  the  Throne  of  God. 

Have  you  seen   those  graves  in  Flanders  ? 

Sixty  thousand  graves  in  Flanders, 

Where  the  flower  of  our  manhood  sleeps  beneath  the  poppied  sod  ? 

Have  you  measured  their  devotion, 

Sensed  their  love  and  consecration  ? 

Then  you've  glimpsed  a  glorious  vision  of  the  boundless  Love  of  God 


Last  Post 

THE  services  held  in  Trinity  Church  on  May  30th,  1920, 
when  the  Tablet  erected  in  memory  of  those  who  enlisted 
in  the  great  war  was  unveiled,  were  eloquent,  appropriate 
and  impressive.  Many  of  the  returned  men  were  present,  and 
the  parents  or  friends  of  some  of  those  whose  names  were  on  the 
centre  panel,  came  long  distances  to  attend. 

The  cost  of  the  beautiful  memorial  was  borne  equally  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Gage  and  the  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society. 

At  the  morning  service,  Rev.  R.  Newton  Powell  preached. 
His  subject  was  "The  Falling  Mantle".  He  emphasized  the 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  our  men  may  rest  upon  out  ^nation, 
our  homes,  our  churches.  These  men  had  strikingly  revealed 
Canada  to  the  world.,  and  had  won  for  her  a  prominent  place 
among  the  nations.  They  had  saved  us  and  the  world  from 
Hunnish  horrors.  They  had  been  equipped  to  do  this  in  part, 
at  least,  by  the  years  spent  under  the  church's  influence,  and 
so  they  had  revealed  the  church  to  us  in  a  new  light. 

' '  We  need  our  men  to  teach  us  how  to  fight  for  right  against 
wrong;  to  teach  us  to  be  strong  and  brave,  answering  readily 
every  call  of  duty,  and  teaching  us  implicit  and  immediate 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation. 

"May  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  passed  out  to  where 
they  have  met  God  face  to  face,  be  upon  us  to-day.  God  make 
us  worthy  of  the  inestimable  price  they  have  paid  for  us,  and 
fire  us  with  the  intense  zeal  for  the  holy  cause  which  they  have 
evidenced. 

' '  May  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  returned  to  us  be  upon 
us  to-day,  that  we  may  be  ordained  as  fighters  for  truth  and 
righteousness. 
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"Finally,  may  we  all  stand  in  the  grand  review,  and  hear  the 
'well  done'  that  shall  pronounce  us  comrades  of  God  through 
the  eternities." 

DEDICATORY  PRAYER. 

Part  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tovell's  Dedicatory  Prayer  was  as  follows: — 

"This  morniug,  O  Lord,  we  come  to  share  in  the  unveiling 
of  a  Tablet  in  honor  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  brave 
young  men  who  went  forth  to  help  save  the  world  from  a 
threatened  ruin.  We  pray  for  Thy  presence  with  us,  and  for 
Thy  blessing  to  accompany  the  presentation  of  this  tribute  of 
love.  .We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  deliverance  wrought 
out,  and  for  the  faith  we  have  in  an  over-ruling  Providence 
leading  on  to  a  day  when  peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  among 
men  shall  everywhere  prevail. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  this  Memorial  Tablet,  now  unveiled,, 
may  not  serve  to  deepen  our  sadness  here  to-day,  but  rather 
may  it  serve  to  heighten  our  rejoicing  because  of  the  hope  we 
cherish  that  reaches  to  within  the  veil;  because  of  the  glory, 
the  honor,  the  immortality,  into  which  we  believe  our  sons 
of  freedom  have  entered. 

We  humbly  and  fervently  beseech  Thee,  O  God,  so  to  let 
Thy  blessing  be  given  that  this  Memorial  Tablet  shall  remain, 
a  living  voice  to  thousands  yet  unborn,  calling  them  early 
to  a  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  life  in  helping  to  win  the  world, 
for  Christ. 

May  the  ministers  in  succession  here,  as  they  point  to  this 
enrolment,  and  standing  in  the  light  of  Calvary,  glow  with  a 
holy  enthusiasm  in  appealing  to  the  young  manhood  of  their 
day  and  generation  to  gird  themselves  with  the  whole  armoi 
of  God,  and  go  forth  through  great  tribulations,  if  need  be, 
from  conquest  to  conquest,  till  truth  shall  triumph  everywhere." 

Lady  Gage  unveiled  the  centre  portion  of  the  Tablet  (Out 
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Honored  Dead)  while  an  army  sergeant  sounded  "Last  Post" 
from  the  choir  gallery 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  (Colonel)  Chipman  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  Robinson  unveiled  the  right  and  left  panels  of  the  Tablet. 
During  both  services,  the  choir  and  organist  rendered  appropriate 
and  effective  service.  In  addition  to  the  hymns  the  following 
selections  were  sung:  "Souls  of  the  Righteous;"  "Still,  Still 
with  Thee;"  "The  Marching  Men;"  "Watchman,  what  of 
the  Night"  (duet);  and  "There  is  no  Death"  (Soprano  Solo). 

The  former  pastor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hincks,  D.D.,  spoke  at  the 
evening  service  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Tablet."  He  said 
"We  love  to  be  remembered.  Jesus  Christ  said  'This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.'  This  Tablet  preserves  the  identity  of 
the  men  we  desire  to  remember.  Just  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  the  best  monument  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  —  its  builder  — 
so  the  British  Empire  and  human  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
which  they  helped  to  save,  will  remain  the  greatest  monument 
to  these  men.  Still  on  this  enduring  brass  for  us  these  individual 
names  are  preserved,  and  they  unveil  to  us  men  who,  by  their 
lives,  have  written  the  fact  that  liberty  is  sacred,  duty  is  always 
possible,  self-sacrifice  is  a  joy,  and  love  for  one's  brother  man 
is  the  crown  of  life. 

"God  speaks  to  us  out  of  this  brass.  His  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  our  lives  will  be  revealed  according  to  the  way 
in  which  our  lives  conform  to  the  qualities  that  these  men  have 
revealed  as  the  best.  His  condemnation  of  selfish  ease,  slothful- 
ness,  shufflers,  idlers,  evaders  of  life's  tasks,  is  shown  by  this 
Tablet.  This  dead,  cold  metal,  has  been  transformed  into  a 
living  voice  of  God,  a  fire  of  poetry,  patriotism  and  piety.  It 
creates  an  atmosphere  in  this  church  that  adds  to  its  power  and 
influence.  It  strengthens  our  faith  in  God,  and  it  gives  us  courage 
to  go  on.  We  shall  need  this  courage  of  faith.  The  bayonets 
of  these  men  delivered  us  from  the  despotism  of  military  tyranny, 
in  place  of  which  we  now  have  a  proletariat  despotism  which 
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is  both  military  and  predatory  in  its  ambition.  It  has  ruined 
one  nation  of  170  millions.  Will  those  who  delivered  the  world 
from  Prussianism  also  help  deliver  it  from  the  despotism  of 
ignorance,  murder,  theft,  and  anarchy?  Our  faith  rises  in 
conviction  that  they  will." 

Mr.  Oliver  Hezzelwood,  who  spoke  not  only  as  an  official 
of  the  church,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Board 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  referred  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
congregation  had  been  conscripted.  All  had  voluntarily  enlisted. 
He  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Corps  in  Europe, 
and  quoted  the  words  of  many  prominent  people  who  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Canadians.  He  also  gave  a  vivid  account  of  his 
trip  in  January,  1919,  over  the  battle-fields,  including  Ypres, 
Amiens,  Arras,  Douai,  Valenciennes,  Hindenburg  Line,  and  Mons, 
where  many  of  the  man  whose  names  are  on  this  Tablet  had  served. 
"The  church,  the  country,  and  the  world,  will  be  whatever 
they  become  because  of  the  leadership  of  these  men.  Canadian 
civilization  must  be  Christian  civilization  sweeping  onward  and 
upward.  Our  230  returned  men  will  be  the  ones  to  lead  us  over 
the  top  and  on  to  our  objectives.  Just  as  we  were  sure  in  those 
trying  days  that  our  boys  would  not  fail  us,  so  now  we  join  with 
a  Canadian  poet  in  confidence : — 

'Watchman,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

What  of  the  night  to  tell? ' 
'There  are  widows  weeping,  and  babes  afright, 

And  a  ceaseless  burial  bell. 
But  the  hand  that  holds  the  gun 

Still  shakes  not; 
And  the  line  drops  one  by  one  — 

Yet  breaks  not. 
Of  the  blood  so  nobly  poured 

There  shall  surely  be  reward, 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord 

All's  Well'." 
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Those  Who  Served 

Although  in  the  following  pages  we  have  made  detailed  reference  to  a 
large  number  of  Trinity  men  who  served,  we  were  unable  to  secure  either 
photos  or  records  of  others  who  served,  whose  names  appear  on  this 
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Spr.  E.  M.  Dillon 
Pte.  F.  Figgins 
Pte.  C.  M.  Frederick 
Trooper  T.  H.  French 
Signaller  W.  French 
Pte.  W.  E.  Gordon 
Flt.-Cadet  F.  H.  Gray 
Pte.  Wm.  Harper 
Spr.  J.  E.  Harper 
Flt.-Lt.  F.  B.  Harvard 
Spr.  S.  Hayes 
Gnr.  B.  B.  Hogarth 
Pte.  W.  G.  Holmes 


Staff -Sgt.  J.  E.  Hopkins 
Spr..  R.  S.  Hoskins 
Sergt.  A.  L.  Irwin 
Pte.  S.  Johnson 
Dvr.  W.  Lloyd  Jordan 
Sergt.  J.  H.  Keeble 
Pte.  H.  J.  Kennedy 
Pte.  E.  V.  Knowlton 
Gnr.  William  S.  Law 
Lieut.  L.  A.  C.  Lee 
Fit. -Lieut.  R.  Lloyd 
Lc.-Cpl.  Norman  Lucas 
Spr.  L.  C.  Marritt 
Flt.-Cdt.W.  F.  Maunder 
Sergt.  R.  Meech 
Pte.  A.  W.  Miles,  Jr. 
Gnr.  A.  M.  Mitchell 
Cpl.  N.  E.  MacLeod 
Capt.  H.  C.  McAllister 
Fit.  Cdt.  J.  G.  M.  Mc- 

Cutcheon 
Pte.  W.  G.  Noble 
Lieut.  G.  S.  Patterson 
Pte.  B.  A.  Platt 


Capt.  J.  H.  Reid 
Lieut.  N.  G.  Richardson 
Sgt..  W.  R.  Richardson 
Spr.  W.  G.  Russell 
Pte.  W.  A.  Seymour 
Lieut.  G.  H.  Smith 
Sergt.  L.  G.  Smith 
Flt.-Lt.  H.  C.  Startup 
Sergt.  F.  R.  Studholme 
Pte.  C.  G.  Studholme 
Pte.  H.  Tambling 
Flt.-Lt.  N.  J.  Taylor 
Sergt.  L.  E.  Tune 
Pte.  E.  H.  Turner 
Gnr.  D.  Vickery 
Pte.  R.  Watson 
Pte.  E.  V.  Welch 
Nursing-Sister  Elizabeth 

McEachren,  R.R.C. 
Nursing-Sister  Elizabeth 

Rodgers. 

Vera  E.  Barker,  V.A.D. 
Winnifrid  Huntington, 

V.A.D. 


Medals,  etc.,  were  awarded  the  following  : 


A.  L.  Heuther,  Italian 
Bronze  Medal  for 
Valor. 


F.  L.  Bartlett,  M.M. 
Capt.  Bulmer,  M.C. 
Capt.  Chipman,  M.C. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Crawford, 

M.M.  and  Bar. 
Sergt.  Danby,  D.C.M. 
Capt.  G.W.  Devitt,  M.C.  Capt  H  A 
J.  T.  Evans,  M.S.M.  D.F.C. 


M.  J.  E.  Hudson,  Order 

of  St.  Stanislaus. 
R.  V.  Macaulay,  M.C. 
E.  H.  Moss,  M.M. 


G.  M.  Shrum,  M.M. 

J.  W.  G.  Thompson. 
M.M. 

R.  A.  McHardy,  M.M. 

Wilfred  Magee,  men- 
tioned  by   Sir 
Douglas   Haig. 

Arch.  Clifford  Lewis, 
mentioned  in  des- 
patches. 
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Lieut.  H.  D.  Anger.— (1007  Kent  Bldg.). 
Enlisted  April,  1916  ;  overseas  December, 
1916  ;  commissioned  May  17th,  R.F.A. 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  October,  1917,  with 
"B"  Battery,  266th  Brigade  of  53rd  (Welsh) 
Division.  In  actions,  Beersheba,  Oct.  30-31  ; 
Tel  el  Khuweilfeh,  Nov.  6  ;  Jerusalem,  Dec. 
9th;  Tel  Asur  Mar.  9th,  1918,  and  Final  Drive 
Kefr  to  Nablus  Sept.  18-22.  Returned  to 
Egypt  Nov.,  1918;  left  Egypt  June,  1919. 
Demobilized  and  returned  to  Canada,  Aug., 
1919. 


Fit.  Lieut.  Harold  J.  Armstrong.— (18 

Dalton  Road,  Toronto).  Enlisted,  spring, 
1916;  overseas  May,  1916;  4th  Amn.  Sub- 
Park.  Served  as  Despatch  Rider  and  Auto 
Driver.  Promoted  sergeant  at  Whitley;  in 
•charge  of  motor  cars  at  Shorncliffe.  France, 
July,  1917.  Transferred  to  R.A.F.,  Dec., 
1917.  Trained  to  bomb  Kiel  Canal,  but  pre- 
vented by  Armistice. 


Lieut.    Charles    Herbert   Atkinson.  — 

Educated  Toronto.  Enlisted  Q.O.R.,  Aug., 
1914  ;  transferred  1st  Battn.,  C.S.,  Oct., 
1914.  Served  at  St.  Julien,  Ypres,  stretcher- 
bearer.  Invalided  (gas).  Returned  to 
Canada,  Nov.,  1915.  Joined  110th.  En- 
listed and  trained  cyclists.  Crossed  with 
draft.  Returned  to  London,  Ont. 


* 


Frank  Henry  Atkinson.— (104  Wells  St). 
Educated  Toronto.  Enlisted  June,  1915, 
83rd  Bn.  Trained  Niagara  ,  West  Sandling 
Front,  June,  1916,  with  5th  C.M.R.'s.  In 
action  Ypres,  Bluffs.  Blown  up  and  buried. 
Hospital  in  London,  Rafnsgate,  Bromley, 
Massey-Harris.  Trans,  to  Pay  Office.  Dis- 
charged June,  1917. 
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Corporal  Walter  Armstrong. — (353  Clinton 
Street,  Toronto).  Enlisted  August  21st,  1914, 
9th  Baty.  C.F.A.  ;  France,  May,  1915;  In 
action  at  Festubert,  Givenchy,  Loos,  Sanctuary 
Wood,  Somme,  Vimy,  Passchendaele,  and  all 
of  1918  advance  from  Amiens  to  Mons.  Only 
sixteen  days  away  from  front  in  three  years. 
A  wonderful  record. 


Surg.  Sub. -Lieut.  Douglas  C.  Bastow, 
R.N.V.R.— (171  Rowland  Avenue).  OnH.M.S. 
"Syringe"  in  patrol  work  on  North  Sea  and  off 
Irish  Coast.  Had  many  thrilling  encounters 
with  subs.,  chasing  some  .as  far  as  Iceland. 


Gunner  David  Percival  Barr.— (333  Bruns- 
wick Avenue).  Enlisted  September,  1914  ; 
G.G's.  E.G.  ;  overseas  February,  1915  ;  trans- 
ferred to  C.M.R.  ;  France,  January  1st,  1916, 
as  Gnr . ,  25th  Bty . ,  2nd  Di v.  Seriously  wounded 
at  Arras,  May  3rd,  1917. 


C.S.M.  Fred  L.  Bartlett.  M.M.— (24  Dalton 
Road) .  Educated  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute  ; 
enlisted  September  llth,  1916  ;  overseas  Nov- 
ember, 1916  ;-  trained  Ottawa,  Crowborough  ; 
front  April  15th,  1917  ;  2nd  Div.  Signallers  Co. 
In  all  actions  of  2nd  Can.  Division  from  Vimy 
to  Bonn.  Germany.  Won  M.M.  at  Cambrai 
1918. 
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Lieut.  Arthur  Beverley  Baxter. — (London, 
England.)  Enlisted  1916,  122nd  Batt.  Signal 
Officer  ;  transfered  Div.  Sigs.  Co.  C.E.  ;  served 
in  France.  Invalided  home  to  England,  trench 
fever.  While  convalescing  in  Scotland,  wrote 
"Mr.  Craighouse  of  New  York,  Satirist"  and 
has  since  written  several  very  popular  books. 


Gunner  V.  Ersyll  Boake. — (487  Brunswick 
Avenue.)  Educated  Weston  High  School  and 
Toronto  Technical  School  ;  enlisted  October 
25th,  1916,  R.C.H.A.  ;  overseas  November  17th  ; 
Front  March,  1918;  in  Amiens,  Cambrai  and 
Belgium,  November  llth,  1918.  R.C.H.A.  was 
attached  to  5th  Can.  Div.  and  then  to  3rd  Im- 
perial Cavalry  Division. 


Private  R.  A.  Boddy. — (51  Rowland  Avenue.) 
Enlisted  September,  1916,  A.S.C.  ;  overseas 
September,  1916.  Refused  permission  to  serve 
in  France  (defective  eyesight).  Served  at 
Ramsgate  as  issuer  of  Hospital  supplies.  Bombed 
many  times  by  German  aircraft.  Instructor  in 
Khaki  College.  Home,  Christmas,  1919. 


Gunner  W.  M.  Broad.— (617  Markham 
Street.)  Enlisted  February,  1916,  47th  Batty.; 
overseas  September,  1916  ;  France  March,  1917, 
llth  Batty.,  C.F.A.  Wounded  at  Vimy,  May 
1917  ;  hospital  St.  Omer  and  Norfolk,  England  ; 
invalided  Canada  May,  1918  ;  discharged 
vSeptember,  1918. 
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Gunner  L.  M.  Buckborrough.— (2  Bartlett 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  December,  1917,  71st  Batty, 
and  discharged  as  physically  unfit  after  one 
year's  service 


Gapt.  Geo.  W.  Bulmer,  M.C.— (415  Palmer- 
stonBlvd.)  Enlisted  vSeptember  16th  ;  overseas 
April,  1917;  France  December,  1917,  Squad.  22. 
Promoted  April  5th,  1918,  M.C.  April  6th,  1918, 
"  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty 
at  Bailleul,  17th  May.  He  destroyed  seven 
enemy  machines  and  an  observation  balloon. 
By  his  tenacity  and  zeal  he  set  a  magnificent 
example." 


Capt.C.R.  Burroughs.— (140  Spadina  Rd.) 
Enlisted  April  1916,  234th  Batt.  ;  overseas 
May,  1917  ;  France  August,  1918,  50th  Batt.  ; 
In  action  Cambrai,  Sensee  Canal,  and  was  gassed 
at  Valenciennes,  November  5th,  1918. 


Charles  Burston. — (51  Essex  Avenue.)  Re- 
jected as  medically  unfit  by  Canadians  ;  overseas 
1915  ;  enlisted  August  4th,  1915,  6th  Gloucesters; 
France,  May,  1916  ;  Somme,  Arras,  Cambrai, 
March  18th  offensive  and  1918  march  to  the 
Rhine.  Discharged  England,  February,  1919, 
to  Canada  July,  1919. 
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Staff-Sgt.  Ewart  Callicott.— (342  Rowland 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  August  16th,  1914,  3rd 
Batt.  ;  discharged  medically  unfit  September, 
1914  ;  re-enlisted  January  20th,  1916,  204th 
Batt.  ;  not  allowed  overseas  through  medical 
unfitness.  Headquarters  Staff,  2nd  Div.,  1917, 
transferred  Ottawa,  where  now  serving.  . 


Pte.  Leslie  Powell  Callicott.— (342  Rowland 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  March,  1916,  170th  Batt.; 
overseas  October,  1916  ;  France,  1917  ;  trans- 
ferred Cable  Section  Imperial  Engineers.  St. 
John's  Wood,  Hill  60;  daily  under  shell  fire. 
August  26th,  1917  one  comrade  killed,  one  had 
both  legs  blown  off,  he,  the  last  of  group,  badly 
wounded.  Hospital,  Boulogne.  ^Served  at  Per- 
ontes.  Home  February,  1919.";  ,  ^_. 


Fit. -Lieut.    John    A.    Carruthers,    Jr. — 

(315  Lonsdale  Avenue.)  Enlisted  September, 
1914  ;  overseas  April,  1915  ;  promoted  to 
Sergeant,  April,  1915  ;  R.F.C.  commission 
August,  1916  ;  France,  May,  1917  —  August, 
1917.  Returned  to  England  December,  1917. 
Coast  Patrol,  demobilized  March,  1918. 


Sergt.  Edward  T.  Carruthers. — (334  Russell 
Hill  Road.)  Enlisted  pctober,  1914,  Ambulance 
Driver  No.  2  C.C.S.  ;  overseas  April,  1915  ; 
promoted  Sergeant  August  15th,  att.  H.Q.  Staff 
as  Driver  for  A.D.M.S.  (Col.  Rennie)  ;  March 
1916,  transferred  to  H.Q.  Eastern  Command  and 
drove  Maj.-Gen.  Morrison  ;  August,  1916, 
health  broke,  placed  in  charge  Amb.  Queen's 
C.M.  Hosp.;  March,  1918,  returned  to  Canada, 
medically  unfit  ;  discharged  April  16th,  1918. 
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Capt.  J.  H.  Chipman,  M.C.— Enlisted 
August  1915,  92nd  Batt.  ;  overseas  November, 
1915  ;  France  March,  1916,  15th  Batt.  ;  March 
17,  attached  H.Q.  4th  Bde.  ;  December,  1917, 
appointed  Staff-Capt.  Intell.  H.Q.  3rd  Brigade  ; 
August  1918,  appointed  Genl.  Staff-Officer  1st 
Can.  Div.  ;  returned  Toronto  May  1919.  Acting 
Major.  Twice  mentioned  in  despatches.  Award 
ed  Military  Cross.  Served  36  consecutive 
months  in  France. 


Lieut.  Eric  V.  Chown.— (207  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Winnipeg).  Enlisted  March,  1915, 
C.A.M.C.  ;  overseas  March,  1915  ;  Salonica, 
1915,  Egypt,  1916  ;  transferred  to  Mach.  Gun 
Co.,  September,  1916  ;  France,  1918,  Amiens  to 
Germany. 


Capt.  (Dr.)  Harold  Clarke.— (Brighton, 
Ontario.)  Enlisted  November,  1916,  C.A.M.C. 
Ordered  to  China  to  bring  coolies.  His  O.C. 
had  order  cancelled  as  he  was  needed  here. 
Fought "  Flu  "  epidemic  successfully.  Brother  of 
Gnr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  killed  in  action. 


Norman  S.  Clarke,  M.A.— (121  Bernard 
Avenue.)  Educated  Victoria  college,  Toronto  ; 
enlisted  May  4th,  1916,  4th  Div.  A.S.P.  ;  over- 
seas May,  1916  ;  France  December,  1916  with 
Can.  Corps  Troops  M.T.  Co.  ;  Vimy,  Passchen- 
daele,  Lens  ;  Canada,  October,  1918  ;  discharged 
November,  1918. 
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Lieut.  Frank  L.  Clouse.— (384  Bloor  St.  W.) 
Queen's  Own  Regt.  and  19th  Lincoln  Rifles  ; 
enlisted  176th  Batt.,  February,  1916  ;  France 
50th  Batt.  In  action  Drury,  Bouilon  Wood, 
Drocourt-Queant  Line,  Valenciennes,  Mons 
Support  ;  recommended  for  M.C.  at  Bouilon 
Wood,  February,  1919  to  May,  1919,  acting 
Capt.  Adjt.  Y.M.C.A.  Headquarters. 


Sergt.  Geo.  Rudolph  Copeland.— (16  Adel- 
aide Hast.)  Enlisted  1915,  Can.  Motor  Machine 
Gun  Corps;  served  two  years  in  France.  The 
C.M.M.G.  Corps  was  in  most  of  the  big  actions 
and  among  the  first  to  enter  Mons.  Unit 
mentioned  several  times  for  daring  work. 


Lieut.  A.  W.  Crawford  (M.M.  and  Bar). 

(Ottawa).  Enlisted  1914,  Signallers  ;  engaged 
in  dangerous  work,  Ypres  and  elsewhere.  Recom- 
mended for  carrying  a  very  important  mes- 
sage through  shell  fire  to  front  trenches  when 
communications  were  destroyed.  Recommended 
for  similar  work  at  Somme.  Mentioned  at 
Vimy.  At  Ottawa  still  in  the  service. 


Surg.  Sub. -Lieut.  Wilbur  James  Cryder- 
man.— (276,  2nd  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.) 
Enlisted  March,  1915,  No.  4  Can.  Genl.  Hosp. 
as  Sergt.  ;  November  1915,  Salonica  ;  trans- 
ferred Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  as  Surg. 
Sub. -Lieut.,  May,  1917  on  Destroyers  H.M.S. 
"Acorn,"  H.M.S.  "Camelon,"  and  Sloop  H.M.S. 
"Wistaria."  Invalided  to  Canada,  May,  1918. 
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Sergt.  W.  Danby,  D.C.M.— (247  Borden  St.) 
Enlisted  August,  1915,  9th  Depot  Batty. ;  France 
March,  1916,  1st  Div.  Trench  Mortars.  Never 
missed  a  tour  to  the  trenches  from  Ploegsteert 
to  Amiens.  Mentioned  in  despatches  December, 
1916  and  Novenber,  1917.  Awarded  D.C.M. 
at  Vimy. 


Capt.  G.  Wilmer  Devitt,  M.C.— (41  Beres- 
ford  Avenue.)  Educated  Harbord  Collegiate 
Institute  ;  Enlisted  December  1914,  Eaton 
Mach.  Gun  Batty;  overseas  May,  1915  ;  France 
December,  1915,  R.F.A.  (Ulster  Div.)  ;  served 
at  Somme  (wounded)  Ypres,  1916  ;  Kemmel 
(gassed)  April,  1917  ;  Messines  (wounded)  May, 
1917  ;  invalided  England  ;  won  Military  Cross 
for  valour  and  bravery. 


Private  Fred.  B.  Devitt. — (92  Albany  Ave.) 
Enlisted  April,  1916,  Mechanical  Transport; 
overseas  November,  1916  ;  France  March,  1917, 
att.  to  '1st  Batt.  Can.  Railway  Troops.  Left 
France,  July.  1918.  Discharged  November  16th, 
1918. 


Fit.  Cadet  J.  H.  Devitt.— (92  Albany  Ave.) 
Enlisted  August,  1918,  Royal  Can.  Naval  Air 
Service  ;  trained  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  the 
U.S.  Naval  Aviation  detachment  Discharged 
December,  1918. 
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Bdr.  Gordon  W.  Davis.— (46  Redpath  Ave.) 
Enlisted  March,  1915,  25th  Batty.,  C.F.A.; 
overseas  September,  1915  ;  France  January  1st, 
1916.  Wulvergehm,  St.  Eloi,  Somme,  September 
to  Decmber.  Shell-shocked  and  returned  to, 
Canada,  May,  1917. 


Capt.  Albert  W.  Dunkley.— (Oakwood 
Collegiate  Institute.)  Enlisted  February,  1916  ; 
overseas  October,  1916,  170th  Batt.  served  as 
Company  Commander,  5th  Can.  Reserve  to 
July,  1917.  Reverted  and  went  to  France, 
August,  1917.  In  action  Vimy,  Lens.  Wound- 
ed at  Passchendaele  ;  in  hospital,  Cambridge  ; 
records,  C.O.R.D.  1918.  Promoted  Captain. 
Returned  Canada  July,  1919.  Classical  Master. 


Lieut.   P.  H.   Durbrow.— (Student,  S.P.S.) 

Enlisted  March,  1915,  26th  Baty.  ;  overseas 
August,  1915  ;  France  January,  1916  ;  St.  Eloi? 
Sanctuary  Wood,  Somme,  Vimy,  Hill  70,  Pas- 
schendaele. England  March  1918  to  train  for 
R.A.F.  Just  finished  as  Pilot,  Nov.  llth,  1918. 


Sapper  H.  James  Elliott. —-(124  Walmer 
Road.)  Enlisted  March,  1916,  Signal  Section 
C.E-  ;  overseas  August,  1916  ;  further  trained 
at  Shorncliffe,  Crowborough  and  Whitley  ; 
Att.  H.Q.  of  5th  Div.  ;  returned  Canada  March, 
1919. 
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Sergt.  E.  M.  Elrick.— (12  Victor  Avenue.) 
Enlisted  March,  1916,  201st  Batt.  ;  discharged 
July,  1919.  Not  physically  fit  for  oversea 
service,  but  kept  in  Canada  on  account  of  clerical 
and  business  training. 


Temp.    Lt.-Col.     (Dr.)     J.     H.    Elliott— 

(11  Spadina  Road).  Enlisted  April,  1915  ; 
detailed  to  Military  Hospitals  Commission. 
1916  appointed  to  Special  Advisory  Com.  on 
Tuberculosis  ;  1917,  Special  Medical  Board  to 
visit  Sanatoria  M.D.  No.  2  ;  1918,  Consulting 
Physician,  Chest  Diseases,  M.D.  No.  2  ; 
Retired  to  list  of  Consulting  Specialists  M.D. 
No.  2  ;  November,  1920,  with  rank  of  Lieut.  - 
Col.  (Temp.). 

Staff-Sergt.     J.    T.     Evans,     M.S.M.— 

(180  Rowland  Avenue).  Enlisted  January 
16th,  C.A.M.C.,  5th  Can.  Sta.  Hosp.  (Egypt)  ; 
France  May,  1916  ;  Le  Treport,  Etaples,  No.  7 
Can.  Gen.  Hosp.  Off  duty  only  one  day  during 
three  years  service  in  France.  Saw  great  air- 
raids on  hospitals,  Etaples.  Returned  July  12th, 
1919. 


Charles  H.  Evans.— (180  Rowland  Avenue). 
Enlisted  January  1916,  C.A.M.C.,  5th  Can.  Sta. 
Hosp.  (Egypt)  ;  France  May,  1916,  No.  7  Can. 
General  Hospital,  Le  Treport,  Etaples.  Inval- 
ided home,  1917. 
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Fit. -Cadet  O.  R.  Evans.— (34  Highview 
Crescent.)  Enlisted  May,  1915,  2nd  Divisional 
Cyclists  ;  overseas  May,  1915  ;  front  Septem- 
ber, 1915;  Ypres  Salient,  Somme,  Vimy,  Tvens, 
Amiens  ;  August,  1918,  R.A.F.  Cadet  ;  dis- 
charged February,  1919. 


Capt.  William  Carey  Foster.— (Y.M.C. A. 

Toronto.)  Enlisted  March,  1916,  208th  Batt.  ; 
Transferred  to  Y.M.C.A.,  December,  1916. 
Served  England,  France,  Belgium,  with  3rd  Div. 
In  Mons  November  llth,  1918.  Returned 
Canada,  September,  1919. 


Lieut.  Allan  R.  Graydon,  R  F.A.— (21  Ad- 
miral Road.)  Educated  University  of  Toronto 
and  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston  ;  com- 
mission May,  1917  ;  overseas  May,  1917  ; 
front  September,  1917,  B  Batty.,  75th"  Brigade, 
R.F. A.,  Guards  Div.  ;  3rd  Battle  Ypres.  gassed  ; 
Returned  to  Canada,  January,  1918  ;  again  to 
France,  June,  1918  ;  invalided  to  England 
September,  1918  ;  Home  November,  1918. 


Gunr.    Joseph    Heywood    Grove,    B.A. — 

(189  Robert  Street.)  Educated  University  of 
Toronto  ;  enlisted  October,  1914  ;  2nd  Division 
C.E.F.  ;  France  December,  1915  ;  transferred 
from  Cyclists  to  12th  Brigade,  C.F.A.,  August, 
1916  ;  various  actions  to  November,  1916  ; 
wounded  ;  won  overseas  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
scholarship  ;  graduated  Oxford,  1918  ;  Medical 
Student,  Toronto  University. 
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Gunr.  Lloyd  E.  Hamlin. — Enlisted  March, 
1916,  R.C.H.A.  ;  overseas  April,  1916  ;  front. 
December,  1916  ;  in  vSpring  Drive,-  1917,  St. 
Quentin  area,  Hill  70,  Lens,  1st  Battle  of  Cam- 
brai  ;  attached  to  5th  Army  and  in  Retreat 
March  21st,  1918  ;  wounded  March  26th,  1918. 


Tpr.  Charles  Melville  Harrison. -(587  Palm- 
erston  Avenue).  Enlisted  May,  1916,  aged  17, 
R.C.  Dragoons  ;  overseas  September,  1916  ; 
France,  April,  1917.  Granted  leave  to  England 
but  volunteered  to  take  another  man's  place  for 
day,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  March  2nd,  1918. 
Held  at  Dulmen  till  November,  llth,  1918. 
Home  May  14th,  1919. 


Pte  Bert  Hey  worth.— (268  Avenue  Road.) 
Enlisted  November,  1915,  37th  Batt. ;  overseas 
November,  1915  ;  France  May,  1916,  25th  Batt.; 
Sanctuary  Wood,  Amiens,  Arras,  Cambrai  ; 
wounded  at  St.  Eloi,  July,  1916,  and  in  hospital 
in  England  until  April,  1018;  marched  into  Ger- 


Pte.  E.  Heyworth.— (268  Avenue  Road.) 
Enlisted  April,  1916,  Army  Medical  corps; 
Trained  and  served  at  Niagara,  Borden  and 
Toronto  ;  discharged  as  physically  unfit,  Decem- 
ber, 1917. 
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Lieut.  Eric  F.  Hinch.— (356  Brunswick  Ave). 
Enlisted  January,  1918,  Railway  Con.  Depot  ; 
overseas  March,  1918  ;  front  October  18th, 
9th  Batt.  C.R.T.  ;  repairing  railways  destroyed 
by  Germans,  a  work  for  which  Canadians 
received  high  praise.  This  work  was  carried  on 
under  continuous  shell  fire. 


Sergt.  J.  E.  Maxwell  Hudson  (Order  of  St. 
Stanislaus) . — (201  Westmoreland  Avenue) .  En- 
listed December,  1915,  34th  Batty,  overseas  Jan- 
uary, 1916;  France,  June,  1916,  33rd  Batty.; 
Ypres,  Kemmel,  Arras,  Vimy,  Somme  (severely 
wounded),  Bangor  Hospital  eight-and-a-half 
months,  acted  as  instructor  while  recovering. 
North  Russia,  awarded  Russian  medal  for 
gallant  conduct  in  action.  Had  most  hazardous 
and  distinguished  career,  until  relief  expedition 
in  June,  1919. 


Gnr.  William  Ellis  Hurlburt.— (71  Alex- 
andria Blvd.)  Educated  Harbord  Collegiate 
Institute  ;  enlisted  April,  1917,  Siege  and  Heavy 
Artillery  ;  overseas  June,  1917  ;  front  August, 
1917,  5th  Canadian  Ammunition  Column. 
Served  at  Lens,  Amiens,  Arras,  Cambrai,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  to  the  Rhine. 


Fit. -Cadet  Gordon  L.  Jamieson. — (53  High- 
view  Crescent,  Toronto.)  Enlisted  Canadian 
Naval  Air  Force  (one  of  the  first  twenty), 
September,  1918,  sent  to  Boston  to  train. 
Elder  brother  died  overseas,  another  brother 
with  a  western  battalion. 
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Lieut.  H.  J.  D.  Jones. — (Toronto) .  Appoint- 
ed Lieut.  84th  Batt.  C.E.F.,  July,  1915;  overseas 
September,  1915  ;  at  West  Sandling  with  36th 
Batt.  ;  France  July,  1916,  with  4th  Batt.  ; 
Ypres  Salient.  Invalided  to  Canada  and  retained 
for  duty  here. 


Pte.  Arthur  C.  Jones.— (100  Admiral  Road.) 
Enlisted  and  overseas  with  215th  Brant  Batt.  ; 
transferred  to  125th  again  to  54th  and  then  to 
50th,  Alta.  Served  at  Amiens,  Arras,  Lens,' 
Dury,  Bourlon  Wood,  Cambrai.  Invalided 
from  Cambrai  to  hospital  in  France.  After 
Armistice  sent  to  England  and  home. 


Lieut.  W.  T.  Junkin.— (61  Sussex  Street.) 
Enlisted  May,  1916,  A.M.C.  ;  overseas  October, 
1916  ;  transport  duty  as  ship's  dispenser  until 
January,  1918,  with  intervals  at  Halifax  and 
Ottawa;  commission,  1917  ;  in  charge  of  medical 
stores,  M.D.  No.  2;  discharged  August,  15th, 
1920. 


«* 


Lieut.  C.  Ivan  Junkin.— (61  Sussex  Street.) 
Enlisted  January,  1916,  Gunner,  43rd  Howitzer 
Batty.,  ;  overseas  February,  1916  ;  France  July, 
1916  ;  Ypres,  Somme.  Vimy  Ridge  ;  wounded 
(railway  embankment,  July,  1917)  ;  Passchen- 
daele,  Amiens,  (1918),  Arras,  Cambrai  ;  recom- 
mended for  commission  and  sent  England  for 
training,  December-February,  1919 
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Sapper  F.  L.  Junkin. — (8  Harbord  Street.) 
Educated  University  of  Toronto,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  ;  enlisted  February,  1916,  Div.  Sig. 
C.E.  ;  overseas  June,  1916  ;  France,  July,  1917, 
Signal  Section  8th  Inf.  Brigade  ;  at  Ypres, 
Vimy,  Lens,  Passchendaele  ;  appendicitis  opera- 
tion, Christmas,  1916. 


Cpl.  Robert  W.  Kirby.— (539  Yonge  Street.) 
Educated  S.P.S.  ;  enlisted  February,  1916, 
C.F.A.  ;  overseas  September,  1916,  arriving  in 
England  day  before  his  brother  was  killed. 
Injured  in  horse-back  wrestling  match  ;  hospital ; 
detained  in  England  ;  discharged,  1919. 


William  Harold  Leak.— (162  Glen  Road, 
Toronto.)  Enlisted  April,  1916,  4th  Can.  Amm. 
Sub-Park  ;  overseas  May,  1916  ;  France, 
August,  1916;  Ypres,  Somme,  Vimy,  Lens, 
Passchendaele,  Amiens,  Arras,  Cambrai,  Valen- 
ciennes, Mons  ;  discharged  in  Toronto,  May, 
31st,  1919.  Only  two  weeks  leave  from  active 
service  in  30  months. 


Lieut.  Russel  Pierce  Lock.  B.A.,   LL.B. — 

(64  Hillbrow,  Toronto.)  Enlisted  September, 
1915,  C.A.S.C.  (M.T.)  ;  Adjt.  M.T.  No.  2  M.D. 
(Fort  Garry  Horse)  ;  overseas  May,  1917 
Lecturer,  Shorncliffe,  April,  1918. 
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Lieut.  Robert  Vernon  Macauley,  B.A.  Sc. 

(M.C.)— (Montreal.)  Enlisted  August,  1914 
overseas  October,  1914  ;  France,  February,  1915, 
5th  Batty.,  2nd  Brigade  ;  Promoted  Lieut,  on 
Field,  1916  ;  Headquarters  Staff,  winter,  1916- 
1917.  On  his  request  went  back  attached 
45th  Batty.,  9th  Brigade.  Wounded  at  Passchen- 
daele  November  10th,  1917,  and  at  Cambrai 
September  8th,  1918.  M.C.  for  distinguished 
service  at  Passchendaele. 


Lieut.  Harold  W.  Magee. — (373  Brunswick 
Avenue,  Toronto.)  Enlisted  January  1st,  1916, 
127th  Batt.  C.E.F.  ;  overseas  August.  1916  ; 
front  June,  1917,  10th  Batt.  Can.  Railway 
Troops.  Served  on  French  and  Belgian  fronts 
from  then  to  Armistice.  Demobilized  April, 
1919. 


Sapper  Wilfred  I.  Magee. — (373  Brunswick 
Avenue,  Toronto) .  Enlisted  March,  1916,  Signal 
Corps  :  overseas  April,  1916  ;  France  December, 
1916,  with  C.F.  Cable  Section  ;  Signal  Corps 
on  all  fronts  in  France  and  Belgium  from  then 
to  armistice.  Demob,  in  Canada,  April,  1919. 
Mentioned  in  dispatches. 


Capt.  Fred  C.  Marlow. — (647  Broadview 
Avenue,  Toronto.)  Educated  Pt.  Perry  High 
School  ;  Medical  Faculty  University  of  Toronto; 
enlisted  August,  1915,  C.A.M.C.  ;  overseas 
November  20th,  1915  ;  front  May,  1916,  to 
No.  4,  Can.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Salonica  ;  to  France, 
September,  1918,  to  No.  2  Can.  Gen.  and  No.  9 
Can.  Field  Ambulance. 
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Pte.  Harold  S.  Meredith.— (235  Benson 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  August  8th,  19U,  15th  Batt. 
(48th  Highlanders)  ;  overseas  October,  1914  ; 
France,  March,  1915  ;  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres  ; 
wounded  ;  returned  to  Hazebrouck,  Poperinge 
and  Rouen  Hospitals,  Bristol,  Earl  Temples, 
Conval.  Home  at  Newton  St.  Lowe,  Shorncliffe  ; 
Canada  September,  1915  ;  discharged  December, 
1915. 


Gnr.  Clarence  E.  Mollard. — (46  Albany 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  May,  1916,  70th  Batty.  ; 
overseas  November,  1916  ;  France,  April,  1917 
Hill  70,  Lens,  Passchendaele  (wounded  at 
Passchendaele,  November  30th,  1917)  ;  hospital, 
Camiers,  Brighton.  Home  December  22nd,  1918 


Gnr.  George  B.  Mollard.— (Windsor,  Ont.) 
Enlisted  August,  1915,  34th  Batty.,  C.F.A.  ; 
overseas  January,  1916  ;  France,  July,  1916, 
46th  Batty.,  C.F.A.  ;  Somme  ;  wounded 
November  13th,  1916  ;  returned  to  England 
November  24th,  1916,  to  Canada  May,  1917  ; 
discharged  April  18th,  1918. 


Fit. -Lieut.  Frank  T.  Mollard. — Enlisted 
October,  1916,  67th  Batty.  ;  transferred  R.F.C. 
November,  1917,  trained  in  Texas  and  Hooton, 
England  ;  overseas  April,  1918  ;  France,  June, 
1918,  Holden  Coast  Defence  Squadron,  R.A.F., 
July,  1918  ;  crashed  July  23rd,  1918  ;  hospital 
till  after  Armistice  ;  home  May,  1919. 
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Gnr.  I.  <S.  MacConnell.— (514  Brunswick 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  March,  1917  ;  overseas 
April,  1917  ;  France  June,  1917  ;  in  action  Viriiy, 
Hill  70,  Passchendaele,  Amiens,  Arras,  Cambrai. 
Valenciennes  with  Trench  Mortar  Brigade. 
Returned  to  Canada  May,  1919. 


Flt.-Lieut.  Harry  MacKay.  -(551  Huron 
Street.)  Enlisted  February,  1916,  Can.  Reserve 
Cyclists  ;  overseas  April,  1916  ;  transferred 
successively  to  75th  Batt.  C.A.S.C.,  M.T.  ; 
H.Q.  Staff  Div.,  England  and  R.F.C.,  flying 
between  St.  Omer  and  Hounslow. 


Lieut.     James     McClinton,     R.N.V.R.— 

Educated  Goderich  Collegiate  Institute  and 
University  of  Toronto  ;  enlisted  June  1916  ; 
overseas  December,  1916  ;  fighting  front, 
Grand  Fleet,  North  Sea,  April,  1917,  Atlantic, 
Dover  Patrol  ;  Midshipman.  Sub-Lieut,  and 
Lieutenant  ;  returned  1919. 


Sergt.  R.  A.  McHardy  (M.M.)— (581  Man- 
ing  Avenue.)  Educated  High  School  Commerce; 
enlisted  March,  1916,  201st  Batt.  ;  overseas  May 
1917  ;  France,  November,  1917,  58th  Batt. 
Saw  all  front  line  service.  Promoted  Sergt. 
on  field.  Recommended  for  commission. 
Awarded  Military  Medal  for  part  taken  in  a 
bombing  raid  near  Lens,  January,  1918. 
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Lieut.  G.  F.  McKelvey.— (Y.M.C.A.,  Ham- 
ilton.) Enlisted  March,  1916,  University  of 
Toronto  O.T.C.  ;  promoted  Lieut.  213th  Batt., 
August,  1916  ;  relieved  from  duty  January,  1917; 
Re-enlisted  February,  1917  ;  overseas  March, 
1917,  2nd  Lieut.  R.C.A.,  September,  1917  ; 
France,  October,  1917  ;  Demob.  March,  1919. 
In  numerous  actions. 


Lieut.  W.  Anthony  Newcombe. — (54  Alvin 
Avenue,  Toronto.)  Educated  High  School 
Commerce,  and  Harbord  ;  enlisted  June,  1915. 
30th  Batty.  C.F.A.  ;  overseas  February,  1916  ; 
France,  July,  •  1916  ;  Ypres,  Somme,  Vimy, 
Lens,  Passchendaele,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes. 
Wounded  at  Bully-Grenay,  1917.  Commission 
September  10th,  1918,  and  posted  to  27th 
Batty.  C.F.A. 


* 


* 


Pte.  Will  Newman.— (290  Robert  Street.) 
Enlisted  February,  1916,  C.A.M.C.  ;  overseas 
July,  1916  ;  France  September,  1916  ;  1st  Can. 
Gen.  Hospital  ;  wounded  May,  1918,  when 
hospitals  bombed.  Invalided  Colchester  Mili- 
tary Hospital,  Buxton,  and  returned  to  duty 
Bexhill  Hospital  October,  1918.  Home,  June, 
1919.  Methodist  Ministry. 


*• 


«* 


Walter  Osborne.— (520  Clinton  Street) 
Enlisted  September,  1916, 220th  Batt.  ;  overseas 
March,  1917  ;  France  March,  1918,  4th  C.M.R. 
Mercatel,  Amiens  ;  wounded,  Amiens  :  returned 
to  front;  Cambrai,  etc.  to  Brussels.  Home, 
March,  1919. 

Mr.  W.  Osborne,  same  address,  also  served. 
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Major  Forsey  Page. — (12  Weybourne  Cres.) 
Educated  at  St.  Andrews  College  and  S.P.S.  ; 
enlisted  May,  1915,  36th  Batt.  ;  overseas 
August,  1916  ;  front  February,  1917,  75th  Batt.  ; 
Vimy  Ridge,  La  Coulette,  Lens.  Slightly 
wounded,  but  evacuated  from  effects  of  typhoid 
fever,  January,  1918. 


Driver  J.  H.  Pearson. — (Ulverston,  England.) 
Enlisted  August  7th,  1914,  2nd  Co.  Engineers, 
1st  Contingent  ;  overseas  October  1st,  1914  ; 
France  February,  1915  ;  2nd  Battle  Ypres, 
Festubert,  3rd  Battle  Ypres  ;  discharged  June 
16th  to  work  at  naval  construction. 


Pte.  Percy  W.  Price.  —  (453  Westmount 
Avenue,  Toronto.)  Enlisted  October,  1915, 
C.M.R.  ;  overseas  March,  1916  ;  France 
August,  1916;  transferred  15th  Batt.;  front 
line  trench,  October,  1916  ;  Somme,  Courcelette, 
Vimy  Ridge,  Arras,  Amiens,  Drocourt-Queant, 
and  on  into  Germany.  Returned  to  Canada 
May  9th,  1919. 


Lieut.  W.  Elaine  Redfern.— (167  Macdonell 
Avenue.)     Educated  S.P.S.  ;    enlisted  January, 

1916,  Sapper   in  C.E.  ;   overseas  March,  1916  ; 
France,  May,  1916,  Cpl.  in  9th  Field  Co.  C.E.  ; 
Returned  to  England  February,   1917  to  take 
commission  in  R.A.     France  again  September, 

1917,  353rd  Siege  Batty.,  R.A.    Served  in  many 
actions  thereafter. 
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Percy  Robinson.— (308  Robert  Street.)  En- 
listed January,  1916,  C.F.A.  ;  sent  to  Kingston, 
but  rejected  as  physically  unfit.  Re-enlisted 
October  1917,  Canadian  Engineers  ;  attached 
Canadian  Y.M.C.A.  Foresters  Corps,  Dec.,  1918  ; 
returned  to  Canada,  1919. 


Sapper  W.  Adrian  Scholey. — (56  Albany 
Avenue.)  Enlisted  August,  1914,  Gov.  General's 
Body  Guards  ;  overseas  September,  1914  ; 
France  May,  1915,  R.C.  Dragoons  ;  transferred 
to  3rd  Div.  Sig.  Co.  ;  Festubert,  Givenchy, 
Ypres,  Somme,  Vimy,  Hill  60,  Passchendaele, 
Amiens,  Arras. 


Pte.  Eric  R.  Seaman. — (209  Delaware  Ave.) 
Enlisted  August  8th,  1914, 3rd  Batt.  (G.G.B.G.)  I 
overseas  October,  1914  ;  France  February,  1915, 
machine  gun  ;  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres.  Taken 
prisoner  of  war  and  held  in  Germany,  at  various 
prison  camps  till  December,  1918.  Fellow- 
prisoners  have  told  of  his  leadership  and  service 
among  them. 


Capt.  R.  Newton  Smith. — (Leamington, 
Ontario.)  Trinity  College,  University  of  Toron- 
to. ;  enlisted  November,  1915  ;  overseas  June, 
1916  ;  France  January,  1917,  No.  54  Squadron, 
R.F.C.  ;  Somme  front  ;  wounded  April,  1917. 
Served  as  instructor  in  England  to  March,  1919. 
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Gordon  V.  Spooner. — (72  Sussex  Avenue.) 
Enlisted  April,  1916,  Motor  Transport  ;  oversea 
May,  1916  ;  home  August,  1919. 


Gnr.    Stanley 

69th  Battery. 


H.    Spooner. — Served   with 


Lieut.  Arnold  R.  Stinson. — (96  Day  Ave.) 

Educated  University  of  Toronto  ;  enlisted 
November,  1915,  45th  Battn.;  transferred  to 
Imperial  Navy,  R.N.V.R.  ;  overseas  August, 
1916  ;  fighting  front  January,  1917.  On  sub- 
marine patrol,  mine-sweeping,  protecting  fishing 
fleets.  Command  of  H.M.S.  Trawlers  "Cadet" 
and  "Fortune".  Kings  Messenger  with  des- 
patches to  French  Consul,  Iceland. 


Fit. -Lieut.  Ronald  Pickard  Stockton,  B.A. 

LL.B.— (Vancouver.)  Educated  Victoria  Coll- 
ege ;  Enlisted  June,  1918,  Cadet,  R.A.F.  ;  over- 
seas July,  1918  ;  France  October,  1918.  Artil- 
lery observation  work .  With  army  of  occ  upation 
to  Germany.  Returned  to  Canada  March,  1919. 


Nursing^ ,  Sister    Sylvia    O.     Stockton.— 

(Toronto.)  Enlisted  February,  1918,  C.A.M.C. ; 
served  in  M.D.  No.  2  Base  Hospital,  Niagara 
Camp,  St.  Andrew's  Military  Hospital,  Brant 
House,  Exhibition  Camp,  Hamilton,  Military 
Hospital.  Demobilized  August  1st,  1919. 
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Pte.     Bidwell    Clarence    Stone.— Enlisted   » 
May,    1915,    2nd    Universities    Overseas   Rein. 
P.P.C.L.L  ;     overseas    June,     1915  ;  '   France 
September,  1915.     In  action  at  near  ArmenT  t 
tieres,    Somme,    and    Third    Battle    of    Ypres. 
Taken  prisoner  of  war  6th  June,  1916.     Dulman, 
Goldap,  Stullopenen.     Released  December,  1919. 
Home,  April  1st,  1919,  Toronto. 


Fit. -Lieut.  S.  G.  Tackaberry.— (Ottawa, 
Ontario.)  Epuipment  Officer,  R.A.F.,  No.  4 
Aircraft  Repair  Depot,  Chelsea,  England. 


Flt.-Lieut.  Neil  J.  Taylor,  B.A.— (Rhein. 
Sask. )  Educated  at  Regina  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  ;  enlisted  December,  1915, 
C.O.T.C.  ;  overseas  August,  1916  ;  transferred 
to  R.F.C.  ;  front  August,  1917,  Squadron  11. 
Taken  prisoner  September,  1917,  following 
air-battle  with  six  Hun  machines.  Lost  right 
eye,  another  bullet  in  right  cheek,  another  in 
right  shoulder.  Returned  to  England  December, 
17th,  1918  ;  Canada  1919.  Graduated  for 
University,  June,  1920.  Practising  law. 


Scout-Sergt.  Gaius  Thompson,  (M.M.) — 

<79  Rowland  Avenue.)  Enlisted  March,  1916 
(age  17),  201st  Batt.  ;  overseas  October,  1916  ; 
France,  March,  1917,  116th  Batt.  ;  Vimy, 
Avion,  Lens,  Hill  70,  Passchendaele,  Amiens, 
Arras.  Wounded  at  Avion,  again  at  Canal  du 
Nord,  September,  1918.  Promoted  and  recom- 
mended for  commission.  Returned  to  England 
for  Cadet  course  September,  1918.  "On  April 
1st,  Sergt.  Thomspon,  in  charge  of  Batt.  Scouts, 
guided  a  Raiding  Party  across  No  Man's  Land 
into  the  enemy  trenches.  After  entering  he 
rendered  valuable  services  by  shooting  with  his 
revolver  two  Germans  who  were  overpowering 
his  officer.  Throughout  the  raid  Sergt.  Thomp- 
son showed  initiative  and  daring.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  German  trenches  and 
successfully  covered  the  retirement  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  party." 
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Sub-Lieut.  Carl  W.  Yokes.— (294  St.  George 
Street.)  Educated  Upper  Canadian  College  ; 
enlisted  May,  1917  ;  appointed  to  H.M.C.S. 
"  Laurentian  "  August,  1917  ;  Served  on 
H.M.C.S.'s  "Laurentian,"  "Lady  Evelyn," 
and  Stadacona,  patrolling  Western  Atlantic 
and  convoying  freight  and  troop  ships. 


H.  Arnold  S.  Yokes.— (294  St.  George  St.) 
Enlisted  July,  1915,  2nd  Can.  Field  Ambulance, 
C.A.M.C.  ;  overseas  August,  1915  ;  France 
March,  1918,  10th  Can.  Stationary  Hospital. 
In  bomb  raids,  Calais,  etc. 


E.  L.  Yokes.— (294  St.  George  Street.) 
Enlisted  October,  1916,  170th  Batt.  ;  overseas 
Octob  r,  1916  ;  France  March,  1917  ;  Vimy 
Ridge  ;  wounded  in  Batt.  Raid  July  23rd,  1917  ; 
returned  to  front  September,  1918  ;  Valenciennes. 
Mons.  Home.  March,  1919. 


Lieut.  Arthur  L.  Yokes.— (566  Bathurst  St.) 
Enlisted  April,  1915,  Gunner,  13th  Batty,  C.F.A.; 
overseas  June,  1915  ;  France  September,  1915  ; 
Ypres  1915-1916,  Somme  1916,  Vimy  Ridge  1917. 
Passchendaele  1917,  Lens  1918.  Promoted  from 
ranks  November  1st,  1918. 
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Gnr.  J.  S.  Moffat  Wallace.— (40  Pollock 
Avenue,  Gait.)  Educated  University  of  Toron- 
to ;  enlisted  April,  1916,  67th  Batty.  C.F.A.  ; 
overseas  June,  1916  ;  France,  November,  1917, 
4th  Can.  Siege  Battery  ;  Lens,  Vimy  Sector, 
Arras,  Cambrai,  etc. 


Lieut.  H.  A.  Washington.— (29  Ashley  St.) 
Educated  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  University 
of  Toronto.  Chief  Inspector  on  Shells,  Imperial 
Munitions  Board.  Enlisted  September,  1917, 
C.O.T.C.  ;  overseas  July,  1918.  Further  trained 
at  Seaford. 


J.  F.  West— (Whitby.  Ontario.)  Enlisted. 
August,  1916,  E  Co.,  238th  Batt.  Can.  Forestry 
Corps,  Central  Group.  Served  in  France, 
14th  Co.,  until  after  Armistice. 


Rev.  S.  T.  Bartlett. — (24  Dalton  Road, 
Toronto.)  Enlisted  autumn,  1916,  on  H.Q.  Staff, 
M.D.  No.  2.  Served  under  Colonel  Williams 
on  chaplain  duty  at  camps  and  hospitals  and  at 
recruiting.  Voluntarily  retired  in  autumn,  1917 
to  make  a  place  for  a  returned  chaplain. 
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(Hon.)  Capt.  Edward  Blake  Archibald.— 

(Ottawa.)  Educated  Victoria  College,  Phys. 
Director,  Y.M.C.A.  ;  France  July,  1915  ;  trench 
fever  October,  1917  ;  discharged  February,  19th . 
Organized  recreation  and  sports  programmes. 
Introduced  use  of  Tump-line  into  Canadian  and 
Imperial  armies. 


Capt.  A.  McNeice  Austin.  (Renfrew)  Ed- 
ucated Renfrew  and  Victoria  College  ;  overseas 
December  1915  ;  commission  in  Queen's  West 
Surreys.  Served  Col.  French's  Flying  Column, 
Irish  Rebellion,  1916.  Severely  wounded  in  front 
of  Le  Transloy,  France,  November,  1916.  In- 
valided Canada,  returned  England  and  India. 
1917.  Served  as  Staff  Officer,  Cantonment 
Magistrate,  and  Commandant.  Returned  to 
Canada,  August,  1919. 


Sapper  James  Wm.  Austin. — (Renfrew, 
Ontario.)  Educated  Victoria  College  ;  enlisted 
February,  1916,  4th  Div.  Sig.  Co.,  C.E.  ;  trans- 
ferred to  1st  Div.  Sig.  Co.  C.E. 


Gnr.  Perley  Banbury. — Enlisted  March, 
1916,  67th  O.S.  Depot  Battery  ;  overseas  July, 
1916  ;  France  January,  1917,  2nd  D.A.C. 
Returned  and  discharged  March,  1919. 
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Lieut.  Wilfred  George  Devitt  Bowles,  B.A. 

—(598  Huron  Street.)  Educated  Victoria  Col- 
lege ;  enlisted  November,  1915,  67th  O.S.  Batty. 
C.F.A.  ;  overseas  July,  1916  ;  France  September, 
1916  ;  wounded  October  1st,  1916,  Somme. 
Returned  November,  1916.  Discharged  April, 
1917. 


Hon.  Gapt.  Paul  R.  Brecken.— (Edmon- 
ton, Alberta.)  Enlisted  March,  1917  ;  appoint- 
ed Supervisor  Y.M.C.A.,  Bramshott  area,  Oct. 
1917  to  May,  1918.  France  with  2nd  Div.  to 
April,  1919.  Gassed  September,  1918,  some 
time  in  hospital. 


Sergt.  Clarence  Wilfred  Cline.— Enlisted 
May  1916,  Div.  Sig.  Co.  ;  overseas  September 
1916  ;  attached  5th  Div.  Sig.  Co.  Jan.  1917, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Farnham,  December,  1918.  Returned 
and  discharged  April,  1919. 


Sergt.   Percival   Henry   Gallaway.^-(Con- 

quest,  Saskatchewan.)  Educated  Victoria  Col- 
ege  ;  Enlisted  February,  1916,  182nd  Batt.  ; 
overseas  April,  1917.  Physically  unfit  for  front, 
but  served  at  West  Sandling,  Witley  and  Can. 
O.S.  elections.  Won  Overseas  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Scholarship.  Graduated  from  Oxford, 
June,  1920. 
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Sapper  Wilfred  II.  Goodman.— (125  How- 
land  Avenue.)  Enlisted  November,  1915,  4th 
Div.  Signals  ;  trained  at  Ottawa  February,  1916; 
France  August,  1916.  Served  at  Somme  and 
Vimy.  With  Corps  Signals  to  Bonn,  Germany. 


Sergt.  John  Russel  Hamilton. — Educated 
Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  April,  1916  ;  overseas 
August,  1916  ;  France,  October,  1916  ;  with 
14th  Batt.  ;  gassed  at  Douai,  October  12th,  1918; 
returned  January,  1919  ;  discharged  February, 
1919. 


Lieut.  Archibald  Leslie  Huether,  B.A. — 

(Italian  Bronze  Medal  for  Valour)  Enlisted 
March,  1916  ;  overseas  March,  1917,  R.N.A.S., 
Fit.  Sub-Lieut,  June,  1917  ;  Italy,  Albania, 
September,  1917,  Patrol  on  Adriatic,  etc.  ; 
Lieut.  R.A.F.  April.  1918  ;  Malaria,  Discharg- 
ed Sept.,  1918.  Graduated  in  medicine,  1920. 


Lance-Cpl.  S.  J.Hillier.— Educated  Victoria 
College  ;  enlisted  January,  1916,  5th  Div  Sig. 
Co.,  Sapper.  Promoted  Lance-Corporal,  Sea- 
ford,  April,  1918.  In  Methodist  ministry  at 
Carmanville,  Newfoundland. 
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Sapper  Richard  Sanfield  Hoskins. — Enlist- 
ed January,  1916;  overseas  March,  1916;  France 
October,  1916,  4th  Div.  Sig.  Co.  C.E.  ;  Cadet 
School  of  Gunnery.  Ill,  1917  (Lens)  ;  Invalided 
England  ;  returned  and  discharged  February, 
1919. 
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Gnr.  Gordon  Roy  Hukins. — Educated  Vic- 
toria College  ;  enlisted  March,  1915,  25th  Batty. 
6th  Brigade,  C.F.A.  ;  overseas  July,  1915  ; 
France,  January,  1916  ;  returned  July,  1919  ; 
discharged  August,  1919. 


Capt.  Robert  Joseph  Irwin. — Educated 
Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  May,  1916,  227th 
Batt;  Chaplain,  October,  1916;  overseas 
April,  1917  ;  France,  June,  1918  ;  returned 
September,  1919.  Methodist  minister  Bedford 
Park,  Toronto. 


Sergt.  Raymond  E.  Ives. — Victoria  College  ; 
enlisted  January,  1916,  48th  Battery,  C.F.A.  ; 
overseas  August,  1916  ;  transferred  to  .13th 
Battery,  March,  1917  ;  France  March,  1917  ; 
returned  October,  1918  ;  discharged  November, 
1918.  Through  most  of  actions  of  Canadians 
while  in  France. 
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Lieut.    Wilford    Crossen    James,    B.A.— 

(144  St.  George  Street.)  Educated  Victoria 
College  ;  enlisted  December,  1915,  124th  Batt. 
Toronto  Mobilization  Centre,  July,  1916  ; 
1st  Canadian  Tank  Batt.,  April,  1918  ;  overseas 
June,  1918  ;  returned  December,  1918  ;  dis- 
charged January,  1919. 


Sergt.  Wilford  Lome  Keeling.— (Toronto.) 
Educated  Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  May,  1917. 
Div.  Sig..  Co.  ;  overseas  December,  1917  ;  front 
January,  1919  ;  Sergt.  at  Y.M.C.A.  hut  with 
C.F.C.,  Scotland.  Returned  and  discharged 
June,  1919. 


Fit. -Lieut.  Thomas  Max  Kerruish,  B.A.— 

(John  Fisher  School,  Toronto.)  Educated  at 
Victoria  College  ;  Lieut,  attached  75th  Batt,  ; 
overseas  August,  19J6  ;  France,  October,  1916, 
124th  Batt.  ;  transferred  52nd  Batt.,  October, 
19-16  ;  gassed  April,  1917  ;  Vimy  ;  trench  fever  ; 
R.F.C.,  June,  1917  ;  Lieut.  October,  1917  ; 
Flt.-Com.  ;  returned  June,  1919. 


Lieut.  William  Warner  Lang.— (104  Spadina 
Road.)  Enlisted  June,  1915,  Sergt.  C.A.S.C.  ; 
transferred  R.F.C.  ;  overseas  November,  1915  ; 
France  June, '191 6  ;  Somme,  Ypres,  Messines  ; 
invalided  England,  February,  1917  ;  returned 
Canada  July.  1917.  Instructor  Military  Train- 
ing, N.W.  University,  September,  1917.  O.S. 
Training  Co.,  C.E.F.,  May,  1918.  Demobilized 
to  Reserve  Officers,  December,  1918. 
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Lieut.  Archibald  Clifford,  Lewis,  B.A. — 

(Royal  Military  College,  Kingston) .  Educated 
Victoria  College ;  enlisted  April,  1915,  14th 
Battery,  C.F.A.  Overseas  May,  1915  ;  France 
September,  1915;  Promoted  Lieut.  October,  1917, 
8th  Army  Brig  ;  hospital  January- April,  1917, 
Appendicitis  ;  returned  and  discharged  April, 
1919.  Mentioned  in  despatches. 


Lieut.  Clarke  E.  Locke.  B.A.— (159  Walmer 
Road.)  Educated  Victoria  College  ;  enlisted 
Cadet,  67th  Battery  ;  transferred  R.A.F.,  1916  ; 
overseas  1917  ;  France  March,  1918  ;  gassed 
2nd  Battle  of  Cambrai  ;  returned  and  discharged 
March,  1919. 


Capt.  H.  W.  Beecher  Locke.— (E  island .) 
Enlisted  August,  1914  ;  overseas  Octob:r.  1914  ; 
France,  February,  1915, 1st  Div.  C.E.F.  ;  promo- 
ted Staff-Sergt.  and  later  given  commission,  on 
field,  Capt.  4th  Batt.  ;  served  2nd  Battle  of 
Ypres,  Festubert,  Givenchy,  and  Zillebeke. 
Recalled  from  the  field  to  complete  Medical 
course. 


* 


* 


Sapper  Robert  Kenneth  Logan. — Educated 
Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  February,  1916  ;  4th 
Div.  Sig.  Co.  ;  overseas  May,  1916  ;  France 
October,  1916  ;  returned  and  discharged  June, 
1919. 
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Gpl.  Thomas  Paul  Manning. — Educated 
Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  67th  Battery  ;  over- 
seas June,  1916  ;  France  October,  1916,  18th 
Battery,  C.F.A. 


Lieut.  John  Currie  Millian,  B.A.,  B.D.— 

(Shedden,  Ontario.)     enlisted  Private  30th  Siege 
Battery,  May,  1916  ;  promoted  Cpl.  December, 

1916  ;    overseas  March,  1917  ;    Lieut.  August. 

1917  ;    France,   October,    1917  ;    returned  and 
discharged    \July,     1919.     Methodist     minister. 


Sergt.  'Ezra  Henry  Moss,  B.A.   (M.M.) — 

For.  Staff,  Sapper  Div.  Sig.  Co.,  C.K.,  5th  Div.  : 
Lance-Cpl.  September,  1916  ;  Sergt.  February, 
1917  ;  France.  Awarded  Military  Medal. 


Sapper  James  Ernest  White. — Educated 
Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  May,  1917,  Div.  Sig. 
Co.,  C.E.;  overseas  December,  1917,  C.E.T.D., 
Seaford,  February,  1918.  Returned  and  dis- 
charged July,  1919. 
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Fit. -Cadet  Ralph  J.  Neelands.— (404  Huron 
St.)  Victoria  Coll,  Enlisted  February,  1916, 
149th  Batt.;  overseas  March,  1917;  France 
February,  1918,  47th  Batt.  With  raiding  parties 
in  March  and  April.  Numerous  raids  and  night 
battles.  Sent  England,  July,  1918,  to  train  for 
pilot,  R.A.F.  Still  in  training  November  11, 
1918. 


Capt.    Harold   Anthony   Oaks  (D.F.C.)— 

Enlisted  August,  1915,  1st  Div.  Sig.  Co.,  C.E.; 
overseas  December,  1915;  France,  March,  1916; 
promoted  Cpl.  Sept.,  1916;  transferred  R.F.C. 
July,  1917;  France  March,  1918;  promoted 
Capt.  July,  1918.  Wounded  (bomb  raid, 
Amiens)  August,  1918.  Discharged  April,  1919. 
Returned  May,  1919.  Awarded  D.F.C.  for  work, 
1918. 
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Dvr.  James  Thompson  Phillips. — Victoria 
Knox  Coll.    40th  Battery.  C.F.A.    Sig. 


Sapper  Norman  Wesley  Reynolds,  B.A. — 

(Solina,  Ontario.)  Educated  Bowmanville  and 
University  of  Toronto  ;  enlisted  May,  1916, 
5th  Div.  vSig.  Co.,  C.E.  ;  overseas  August,  1916  ; 
injured,  lost  sight  of  left  eye  ;  returned  August, 
1917. 
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Lieut.  William  Ray  Ridge.— (R.R.  No.  4, 

Hamilton.)  Educated  Victoria  College  ;  enlist- 
ed Pte.  35th  Batt.  ;  Cpl.  September,  1915  ; 
Sergt.  March,  1916  ;  France,  April,  1916, 
58th  Batt  ;  Lance-Cpl.  May,  1916  ;  Sergt. 
September,  1916  ^Somme),  wounded  ;  Lieut. 
April,  1917.  Ypres,  Somme,  Vimy,  Boulon 
Wood,  Cambrai,  Mons.  Home  March,  1919. 


Sapper  Hartley  Grant  Robertson,  B.A. — 

(409  Brunswick  Avenue,  Toronto.)  Educated 
\7ictoria  College  ;  enlisted  Sapper  5th  Div.  Sig. 
Co.,  C.E.,  August,  1916  ;  overseas  November, 
1916  ;  front  January,  1918,  Can.  Corps  Sig.  Co. 
and  2nd  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade.  Amiens, 
Cambrai. 


Gnr.  G.  M.  Shrum  (M.M.)— (Smithville, 
Ontario.)  Educated  University  of  Toronto  ; 
enlisted  April.  1916.  67th  Battery,  C.F.A.;  over- 
seas October,  1916  ;  France  December,  1916, 
draft  to  29th  Battery  ;  Vimy  Ridge,  Hill  70, 
Passchendaele  (wounded),  Amiens,  Arras,  Cam- 
brai. Military  Medal  at  Cambrai  (St.  Oille), 
October  6th,  1918.  Battery  shelled,  guns  and 
nearly  all  men  casualties.  He  patched  up  one  gun 
from  broken  parts  of  all,  got  it  out  to  another 
position,  and  ready  for  action  by  zero  hour. 


Sergt.  Lewis  Gordon  Smith.— Enlisted 
Sapper  Div.  Sig.  Co..  C.E.,  June,  1917  ;  overseas 
December,  1917  ;  Sergt.  Forestry  Corps,  Eng- 
land ;  attached  Y.M.C.A.,  H.Q.  Signals, 
Seaford.  Returned  and  discharged  June,  1919. 
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Sergt.  Harold  Morrey  Smith.— (424  Bruns- 
wick Avenue.)  Educated  Victoria  College  ; 
enlisted  May,  1916  ;  overseas  August,  1916  ; 
Served  with  5th  Can.  Div.  Sig.Co.,  C.E.  Training 
Depot,  Can.  Corps  Signal  School,  Khaki  Univer- 
sity ;  returned  England  May,  1919,  Canada, 
June,  1919. 


Lance-Cpl.  A.  B.  Stevenson. — (187  Rowland 
Avenue).  Educated  Victoria  College  ;  enlisted 
May  17th  (age  18),  Div.  Sig.  Co.  ,C.E.  ;  overseas 
December,  1917  ;  received  last  certificate  issued 
to  a  Canadian  as  Signal  Instructor,  Army  Signal 
School,  Dunstable. 


Fit. -Lieut.  Arthur  L.  Spracklin.— (North 

Maiden,  R.R.  1.)  Educated  Victoria  College  ; 
Enlisted  November,  1917,  R.A.F.  ;  trained 
Texas,  Beamsville,  Armour  Heights.  Retained 
as  Instructor,  in  Canada  ;  Camp  Borden.  Now 
Methodist  Minister. 


Lieut.  Harold  Frank  Swan.— (1364,  12th 
Avenue  E.  Vancouver.)  Educated  Victoria 
College  ;  enlisted  February,  1915,  Gnr.,  14th 
Battery  ;  overseas  May,  1915  ;  France  Septem- 
ber, 1915  ;  promoted  Lieut.  In  action,  St.  Eloi, 
Hooge,  Ypres,  Vimy  Ridge,  Fresnoy,  Arleaux, 
Passchendaele.  Wounded,  Lens,  and  returned 
to  Canada.  Now  Methodist  Minister. 
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Lieut.  Robert  Garner  Thompson,  B.A., 
B.D. — (Stirling,  Ontario.)  Educated  Victoria 
College  ;  Enlisted  November,  1915,  Royal 
Warwicks  ;  overseas  January,  1916  ;  France, 
July,  1916, 14th  Batt.  Royal  Warwicks.  Somme, 
Festubert,  Vimy,  Oppy, ;  transferred  R.A.F. 
August,  1917  ;  injured  in  accident  October,  1917; 
invalided  to  Canada  May,  1918  ;  discharged 
March,  1919.  Now  Methodist  minister,  destined 
for  China  Missions. 


Lance-Cpl.  Norman  Leslie  Whitmore. — 

(Egremont,  Alberta.)  Educated  Victoria  Col- 
lege ;  enlisted  January,  1916,  Sapper,  4th  Div. 
Sig.  Co.,  C.E.  ;  overseas  March,  1916  ;  France 
August,  1916.  Served  through  Vimy,  and 
subsequent  actions  to  end.  Returned  July,  1919. 
Methodist  minister.  His  message  to  his  com- 
rades : — 

"When  the  last  V.E.  is  sounded, 

And  the  Angel  sends  C.I., 
Let's  hope  you're  found  R.D.,  Sapper, 
For  there'll  be  no  T.M.I." 
<* 


Major  Herman  Brookfield  Van  Wyck, 
B.A.,  M.B. — (General  Hospital,  Toronto.)  Ed- 
ucated Victoria  College  ;  enlisted  Sergt.  No.  4 
Gen.  Hospital,  C.A.M.C.,  April  15th.  Promoted 
Captain  and  Adjutant.  Served  at  Salonica,  &c. 


*• 


Sapper  Paul  Anthony  B.  Wallace,  B.A. — 

(Edmonton,  Alberta.)  Educated  Victoria  Col- 
lege ;  enlisted  Sapper  5th  Div.  Sig.  Co.,  C.E., 
August,  1916  ;  overseas  November,  1916, 
D.R.H.Q.,  Shorncliffe  ;  injured  February,  1918  ; 
returned  October,  1918  ;  discharged  November, 
1918.  Lecturer,  Dept.  of  English,  University 
of  Alberta. 
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Pte.  F.J.Montgomery.— (160  Albany  Ave.)  Enlisted  August,  1914,  12th 
York  Rangers  (4th  Batt.,  1st  Brigade)  ;  overseas  October,  1914  ;  France 
February,  1915  ;  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres,  Givenchy  ;  wounded.  Still  in  hospital 
in  Toronto. 

Lionel  F.  Daville.— (126  Spadina  Rd.)  Enlisted  April,  1916,  4th  C.A.S.P., 
overseas  May,  1916;  Front  June,  1917,  Can.  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade; 
In  action  Arras,  Amiens,  Merville,  Canal  du  Nord,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes. 
Mons,  Germany.  G.  W.  Daville  a  brother,  also  served. 

Major  Orvil  A.  Elliott  (D.S.O.  and  Bar).— (Toronto.)  Enlisted  August 
5,  1914,  in  5th  Field  Ambulance;  overseas  April,  1915;  Front  September, 
1915.  Served  in  all  actions  of  2nd  Can.  Division  from  then  to  end  of  war. 
D.S.O.  at  Cherisy,  1918;  Bar  at  Cambrai,  1918,  for  distinguished  service 
in  the  field.  His  brothers,  Gapt.  Alex,  and  Lieut.  C.  F. .,  also  saw  much  service. 

Lieut.  Humphrey  B.  Gilbert.— (496  Huron  St.  Enlisted  Royal  Military 
College ;  overseas  February,  1917;  France  March.  1917;  attached  "  B  "  Battery, 
70th  Brigade,  R.F.A.,  15th  Imperial  Div.  Returned  from  France  April,  1919. 

Gnr.  W.  P.  Harvie. — (Windsor.)  Educated  at  Peterboro,  University 
of  Toronto.  Enlisted  May,  1918,  67th  Battery,  C.F.A.;  transferred  to 
2nd  Can.  Tank  Batt.;  overseas  October,  1918.  Returned  December  4;  dis- 
charged December  30,  1918. 

Segrt.  V.  E.  Ives.— (17  Cross  St.,  Toronto).  Enlisted  March,  1915, 
U.  of  T.  Base  Hospital  (No.  4  Can.  General).  Overseas  May,  1915;  to 
Saloncia  October,  1916;  detailed  to  X-Ray  Dept.  Returned  to  England 
August,  1917;  retained  at  Basingstoke  as  Technician.  X-Ray  Dept.  until 
discharge,  July,  1919. 

Capt.  Donald  S.  Linden. — (534  Palmerston  Blvd.)  Enlisted  September, 
1917,  Can.  Y.M.C.A.;  overseas  January,  1918;  France  March,  1919.  Served 
in  London  as  Organizer  of  Programme  Dept.  Arranged  5200  concerts,  etc., 
during  11  months.  Estimated  nightly  audiences  of  soldiers,  30,000. 

Major  Carl  W.  Waldron,  M.B.,  D.D.S.— (Minneapolis,  Minn.)  Enlisted 
December,  1915,  as  Capt.;  France  August,  1916.  Returned  to  England  as 
specialist  in  facial  and  jaw  injuries.  Folkestone,  Orpington,  Sidcup  (Queens) 
June,  1919,  returned  to  Canada;  Mil.  Hosp.  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue.  Promoted 
Major  December,  1917. 


T.  W.  Washington.— (663  Euclid  Ave.)  Enlisted  December,  1914, 
2nd  Div.  Supply  Col.;  overseas.  At  Front  from  September,  1915,  till  Ar- 
mistice. 
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Fit. -Cadet  A.  K.  Wilkes.— Enlisted  September,  1915,  and  rejected  as 
medically  unfit.  Enlisted  again  in  R.F.C.  and  again  rejected.  Became 
attached  to  Headquarters  Staff  and  served  as  instructor  in  use  of  arms  and 
other  capacities  for  three  years. 

Gnr.  S.  R.  Balkwill.— (Upton,  Sask.)  Enlisted  July,  1916.  69th  C.F.A.; 
overseas  October,  1916.  Wounded  February  3rd  at  Neuville  St.  Vaast; 
Hospital,  Le  Treport  and  Netley.  Returned  Front  October  23,  1917.  Pass- 
chendaele,  Canal  du  Nord,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes.  Returned  Canada 
May  23,  1919. 

Gnr.  H.  G.  Balkwill.— Enlisted  July,  1917,  69th  Battery,  C.F.  A.  Trained 
at  Petawawa.  Sent  to  Hospital  at  Kingston,  October,  1917,  and  discharged 
as  medically  unfit,  June,  1918. 

Sergt.  W.  P.  Binkley.— Enlisted  170th  Batt.,  April,  1916;  overseas 
October,  1916;  transferred  to  58th  Batt.  In  action  at  Vimy  and  all  events 
up  to  Passchendaele  where  he  was  badly  wounded.  (Rouen  Hospital)  and  has 
not  yet  fully  recovered.  36  hours  till  received  first  aid;  wounded  by  sniper 
when  rising  to  help  a  comrade.  Scroll  from  King,  total  disability,  December 
23rd,  1918. 


Fit.  Lieut.  Hubert  B.  Kerruish.— (39  Wil- 
cox  Street,  Toronto).  Lieut.  Can.  Inf.,  1914. 
Overseas  Dec.,  1916.  Fit.  Sub.-Lieut.  R.N.A.S. 
December,  1916.  France,  Feb.,  1917.  Grand 
Fleet,  Nov.,  1917.  Mentioned  in  Despatches, 
June,  1918.  Returned  Feb.,  1919. 
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